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PREFACE  TO  PART  II. 


The  epoch,  with  which  Part  I.  of  this  Epitome  closed,  in- 
troduced a  state  of  affairs  in  civilization,  which  has  rendered 
the  era  embraced  in  Part  II.  the  Commercial  Age  of  the 
world. 

Already  Commerce,  to  which  the  Crusades  had  given  rise, 
had  flourished  in  the  Italian  Republics,  where  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  subsequent  glory  and  intellectual  emi- 
nence of  Europe.  It  spread  over  that  Continent  and  engaged 
the  interests  of  various  nations,  with  the  effect  of  elevating 
the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  people  and  vesting  them 
with  political  immunities  and  privileges. 

Already  Aragon  and  Castile'  and  the  Swiss  Cantons,  be- 
fore England,  were  under  governments  formed  on  a  popular 
basis,  wherein  the  democratic  principle  was  predominant 
over  monarchical  rule. 

The  great  discovery  by  Columbus  opened  the  way  to 
Commerce  over  the  globe.  The  Spaniards  sailed  round 
the  world  in  one  direction  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  oppo- 
site.    The  Dutch  and  the  English  followed  in  their  tracks. 

All  America,  in  addition  to  India  with  all  the  Orient,  at- 
tracted the  navigators  of  various  nations  and  became  fields 
for  the  operations  of  commerce. 

Spain  and  Portugal  and  France  having  taken  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Western  Continent,  England  also 
acquired  a  part. 
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IV  PREFACE    TO  FART  II, 

When  the  ancient  liberties  of  England  became  superseded 
by  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors,  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
Stuarts,  an  avenue  of  eventual  escape  was  furnished  by  the 
rise  of  navigation  and  the  development  of  commerce  which, 
in  bringing  wealth  to  its  subjects,  encouraged  enterprise  and 
promoted  colonization  in  America. 

In  brief,  it  was  through  Commerce  that  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty,  crushed  to  earth  under  the  tyrannies  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  were  trans- 
planted here  by  refugees  from  oppression,  by  whom,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  prevailing  by  force  of  arms  over  the 
tyranny  which  pursued  them,  this  Republic  was  established 
and  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  its  citizens  secured. 

Consequently,  in  supplying  the  omission  from  the  original 
edition  of  this  work  of  all  account  of  the  history  of  England, 
the  chief  commercial  nation  at  the  present  period,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  space  of  Part  II.  is  given  to  such  minute 
recital  of  the  important  events  of  the  past  four  centuries  as 
the  progress  of  mankind  and  justice  to  the  ever-living  in- 
terests of  our  English-speaking  fellow-men,  of  every  race, 
demand. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  names  of  England  and  Scotland 
have  been  merged  in  the  name  Great  Britain,  to  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  name  of  Ireland 
has  been  added  as  a  corporate  part. 

Commerce  deals  with  agriculture  as  with  inventions,  dis- 
coveries, manufactures,  navigation,  and  every  art  and  indus- 
try, at  home  and  abroad,  and  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.'' 

If  the  reader  finds  that  there  is  a  people  who  famish,  on  a 
prolific  soil,  though  surrounded  by  plenty,  while  all  the  natu- 
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PREFACE    TO  PART  IL        •  v 

ral  advantages  of  their  country  are  unused,  he  will  account 
for  it,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  possess  such 
certain  property  in  the  land  as  would  assure  to  them  the 
means  of  sustaining  life,  but  that  the  right  of  Commerce, 
with  all  this  implies,  is  also  denied  to  that  people  in  manifest 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 

In  thraldom  like  this  would  the  same  deprivation  of 
Commerce  have  bounfi  the  American  Colonies  had  they  not 
been  enabled  to  maintain  '*  the  unalienable  right  with  which 
men  are  endowed  by  the  Creator,  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  through  achieving  their  indepen- 
dence, to  enjoy  at  home,  and  as  a  Nation  extend  the  fruits 
of  their  commerce  to  the  universe,  as  they  have,  not  by 
means  of  wars  and  subjugation,  but  ever  in  ways  of  peace 
and  good-will. 
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PART    H. 

MODERN  HISTOR  Y. 

FItOM   THB  BBGINNIMG  OF  SIXTBSNTU  CBNTVRV  TO  THE   PRBSSNT  TIMS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

TRANSITION  TO   MODERN   HISTORY. 

I.  The  fifteenth  century  may  be  well  regarded  as  a  time 
of  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  history,  because  dur- 
ing those  years,  great  discoveries,  inventions,  and  changes  — 
as  the  natural  evolution  and  consequence  of  actions  and  events 
preceding  —  quite  revolutionized  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  world,  —  were  followed  by  a  serious  rupture  of 
the  unity  of  Christianity,  and  brought  about  in  most  of 
their  essential  features  the  state  of  things  now  existing.  The 
changes  which  then  ensued  concern  religion,  politics,  com- 
merce, the  social  system,  literature,  art,  science,  and  war. 
These  changes  did  not  all  occur  within  the  narrow  bounds 
of  the  one  hundred  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Much  of 
the  new  had  come  before  this  period  begins;  far  more  has 
happened  since  the  period  ended ;  but,  none  the  less,  that 
hundred  years  is  just  the  time  when  men  and  governments 
in  Western  and  Central  Europe  were  drawn  into  new  ways 
and  relations,  and  began  to  expand,  with  new  powers,  and  to 
act  with  bolder  enterprise  on  new  lines  and  ideas,  of  secular 
and  national  rather  than  of  a  religious  or  universal  charac- 
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ter,  —  and  thus,  while  gathering  up  the  harvest  of  the  past, 
sowed  seed  of  events  for  centuries  to  come. 

2.  Certain  of  the  great  events  and  changes  belonging  to 

this  transition  period  especially  affected  the  as- 
and  changes  pect  and  Condition  of  the  whole  world.  They  are 
**"  these:  the  general  application  of  the  mariner's 
compass  to  navigation,  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  of 
the  route  to  India  round  the  Cape ;  the  use  of  gunpowder  in 
war,  with  the  general  fall  of  feudalism  and  of  chivalry,  and 
the  rise  of  standing  armies  and  absolute  monarchies;  the 
invention  of  printing,  with  the  spread  of  books  and  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  general  revival  of  classical  learning;  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  state  system  of  Europe,  with  the 
intrigues  of  diplomacy  and  the  development  of  policy  known 
as  the  "  balance  of  power ;  "  the  establishment  of  social  order 
and  strong  centralized  government,  with  the  extinction  or 
depression  of  constitutional  liberties ;  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  long-decaying  Eastern  Empire  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  powerful  Mahometan  empire  in  South-eastern 
Europe,  shortly  before  Islamism  was  finally  driven  from 
Spain  in  the  south-west  of  the  Christian  continent. 

3.  Glance  at  the  position  of  the  different  states  of  Europe 
about  the   middle  of  the   fifteenth   century.     In  the  west, 

Portugal  had  entered  upon  the  brilliant  career 
the  preceding  of  geographical  discovery  which'  has  given  this 
**""'^'  little   state  an   enduring  fame.      After  sharing, 

as  the  province  of  Lusitan'ia,  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  being  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  Por- 
Riseof  tugdX   became   an   independent  kingdom    under 

Portugal.  Alphonso  /.,  after  his  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Cas- 
tile in  1 137,  and  his  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at  Ourique 
(in  the  south  of  Portugal)  in  1139.  A  Cortes  or  Parliament 
gave  the  kingdom  a  code  of  laws  and  a  constitution  in  1181, 
and  a  hereditary  monarchy  was  fully  established.  King 
DionysUis  of  Portugal  {i2']()-i^2^)  encouraged  manufactures, 
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trade,  and  agriculture  (wherefore  he  was  honorably  entided 
the  ^^ Farmer'')  \  he  admitted  to  the  CorUs  the  representa- 
tives of  towns;  he  was  a.  liberal  patron  of  learning,  and 
founded  the  University  of  Coimbra  in  1308.  The  Portuguese 
have  styled  him,  from  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule,  the 
^'Father  of  his  country.''  John  L  (1383-1433)  also  did 
much  for  Portugal.  Lisbon  now  became  the  capital  instead 
of  Coimbra.  The  arms  of  Portugal  were  carried  into  Africa 
in  the  capture  of  Ceuta  (14 15),  and  this  led  to  the  expeditions 
of  discovery  on  the  west  coast  of  that  continent,  which  were 
the  foundation  of  Portugal's  geographical  renown. 

4.  The  position  of  Spain^  and  England's  condition,  have 
been  already  noticed.  France  was  about  to  be-  %^ia^  En^- 
come  a  great  and  compact  state  in  the  final  JSd^ltSi'yof*' 
expulsion  (1453)  of  the  English  from  their  pos-  **»«P««^od. 
sessions  in  the  land  (save  at  Calais).  Italy  needs  litlle  men- 
tion at  this  point.  The  north-west  of  the  country  was  mostly 
held  by  the  Duchy  of  Milan  (or  The  Milanese^  including  a 
number  of  flourishing  cities  under  the  rule  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
a  brave  and  unscrupulous  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  seized 
his  power  in  1450.  Venice  to  the  east,  and  Florence  to  the 
south,  of  Milan,  have  been  dealt  with  before.  The  Popes 
held  the  centre  of  the  land.  In  the  south  were  a  kingdom 
of  Naples  (or  Sicily)  and  a  kingdom  of  Sicily  (in  the  island)  — 
the  former  a  fighting  ground  between  a  branch  of  the  Spanish 
house  of  Aragon  and  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  of  the  ruling  house 
of  France.  Burgundy  (soon  to  cease  to  be  a  duchy  in  the 
east  of  France)  ruled  to  the  north  also  what  is  now  French 
Flanders,  Belgium,  and  much  of  Holland.  The  rise  of  Swit- 
zerland has  been  already  given. 

5.  The  decay  of  the  power  of  Germany  as  an  empire  has 
been  recorded.     The  Duchy  of  Austria  was  gain-   Germany, 
ing  ground  in  the  south-east.   There  was  no  Prussia  ^^^^ 
yet,  only  a  small  electoral  state  called  Branden-  ***•  p*'*®**' 
burg.     The  rise  of  Prussia  will  be  given  further  on.     The 
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German  emperor,  who  was  Duke  of  Austria,  was  also  king 
of  the  Slavonic  state  of  Bohemia,  The  Magyar  kingdom  of 
Hungary^  as  will  be  seen,  was  a  strong  bulwark  for  Europe 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 

6.  In  the  east  of  Europe  the  powerful  Slavonic  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  Poland  included  much  of  what  is  now  Prussia  and 
Euro**^f  Russia,  and  was  also  serviceable  to  Europe  as  a 
the  period.  defence  against  the  Turks,  whose  presence  there 
in  a  force  so  formidable  was  perilous  to  the  Christians.  The 
rise  of  Russia  to  importance  in  Europe  will  be  given  here- 
after. Norway^  Sweden^  and  Denmark  (united  in  1397  by  the 
treaty  called  the  Union  of  Caimar,  a  town  in  the  south-east 
of  Sweden)  formed  a  realm  subject  to  fluctuations  in  the  way 
of  revolts  by  one  state  or  the  other.  Sweden  rises  to  impor- 
tance at  a  later  date  in  European  history. 

7.  Tlie  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Turks  must  be  traced 
Career  of  hdioV  to  the  iuroads  of  the  Asiatic  people  called 
GeScWa""****^  Mongols  or  Moguls  (also  known  as  Tartars)  in 
*^'"-  the  thirteenth  century.  This  warlike  race,  under 
their  famous  leader,  Genghis  Khan  (i 204-1 227),  conquered 
the  north  of  China  between  1209  and  12 15,  and  then,  turning 
west  and  south,  overran  Turkestan^  captured  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand^  and  carried  their  ravages  into  Europe  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  The  exploits  of  Genghis  and  his 
followers  caused  mankind  the  loss  of  probably  over  five  mil- 
lions of  lives  of  every  age  and  both  sexes.  In  the  cities  of 
Central  Asia  they  destroyed  countless  treasures  of  literature 
and  art.     These  Mongols  became  Mahometans  in  religion. 

8.  One  of  the  successors  of  Genghis  led  his  warriors  on 

through  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  and  rav- 

Riseofthe  j    .      ,       j    ,  ,  , 

Ottoman  agcd  the  land,  but  made  no  settlement  except,  as 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  in  part  of  Russia.  In 
Asia  the  Moguls  drove  before  them  from  the  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  the  Turks,  who  finally  overwhelmed  (p.  357,  Part  I.) 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  in  1243.     In  1258  a  descendant  of 
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Genghis  Khan  took  Bagdad  In  Asia  Minor  the  kingdom 
of  the  Seljukian  Turks  was  overthrown,  and  then  the  power 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks  began.  One  of  the  emirs  (leaders)  of 
the  Turkomans  who  had  been  driven  from  their  abodes  by 
the  Mongols,  named  Othman^  a  bold  and  successful  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  in  a.d.  1300,  made  himself  master  of 
much  of  Asia  Minor,  founding  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen, 
Seljuk,  and  Mongol  power  the  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
in  Asia.  Othman  died  in  1326,  and  his  successor  fixed  the 
capital  of  the  sultanate  at  Brusa  (or  Broussa)  in  Bithynia. 
Religious  fanaticism  and  a  passion  for  military  glory  incited 
this  new  dynasty  of  conquerors,  and  the  Eastern  Empire  of 
Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  stay  their  progress  westwards, 
being  weak,  effete,  and  ready  to  vanish  away. 

9.  The  Turkish  rulers  raised  a  standing  force  of  picked 
infantry  from  among  the  bravest  and  strongest  of 
the  Christian  children  whom  they  had  enslaved 
and  brought  up  as  Mahometans,  with  a  thorough  training  in 
arms.  This  formidable  body  of  troops  was  named  the  Janis- 
saries^ or  "  new  soldiers^^  and  soon  became  a  terror  to  al! 
opponents. 

ID.   It  was  the  bold  Soliman  who  first  invaded  Europe  in 
1355,  ^^^  secured  his  connection  with  Asia  Minor 
by  fortifying  the  Dardanelles.    In  1360  the  sultan   AmuratKi., 
Amurath  I,  took  Hadrianople^  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  realm  in  Europe.     At  the  head  of  his 
Janissaries  he  swept  on  into  Macedonia  and  Servia,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Kossova  (in  Servia)  in  1389,  over  a  confede- 
racy of  Slavonian  peoples.     The  sultan  Bajazet  (1389-1402) 
invaded  Thessaly,  reached  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  forti- 
fied the  Bosphorus,  and  made  the  Greek  emperor  pay  tribute. 
Thus,  by  the  year  1400,  the  Greek  Empire  was  reduced  to  the 
possession  of  Constantinople,  a  part  of  Greece,  and  a  few 
outlying  fragments  west  of  Turkey  and  in  the  north-east  of 
Asia  Minor. 
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Tamerlane. 


II.  A  temporary  respite  came  in  the  downfall  of  the 
haughty  Bajazet  before  the  attack  of  a  new  foe 
from  inner  Asia,  the  famous  Timour  the  Tartar^ 
or  Tamerlane^  who  by  an  irruption  into  Asia  Minor  called  off 
Bajazet  from  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1402,  defeated 
and  captured  him  at  the  battle  of  Angora^  and  carried  him 
about  for  public  show  in  a  cage.    Amurath  II,  (who  died  in 


USE   OF  GUNPOWDER    AT   THE   SIEGE   OK   CONSTANTINOI'LE. 


Capture  of 
Constanti- 
nople. 


1451)  did  much  to  strengthen  Turkish  rule  in  Europe.  Under 
his  son  and  successor  Mohammed  IL,  the  last  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  fell. 
12.  Mohammed  II,  became  sultan  in  1451,  when  Constan. 
tine  {XI)  Palceol'ogus  was  emperor,  and  at  once 
set  himself  to  complete  the  Turkish  conquest. 
With  a  vast  army,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet 
and  aided  by  heavy  cannon  (now  first  used  with  really  great 
effect,  in  battering  walls),  he  assailed  Constantinople  in  a 
siege  of  fifty-three  days*  duration.  On  May  29,  1453,  the 
great  city  was  stormed  by  the  Turks;  Constantine  fell  fight- 
ing; a  fearful  slaughter  of  the  citizens  was  made ;  the  splendid 
church  built  by  Justinian  became  the  Mahometan  Mosque  of 
Saint  Sophia ;  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  established  in 
Europe,  with  Constantinople  for  its  capital,  as  a  great  and 
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formidable  power.  Before  his  death  in  1481  the  Turks  had 
conquered  the  Morea^  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  (^Empire  of  Tre- 
dizond,  in  the  north-east),  Bosnia,  EpiruSy  and  the  islands  of 
Negropont  and  Lemnos. 

13.  The  map  on  page  8  show^  most  of  the  world  as  we 
now  know  it,  in  contrast  with  the  world  as  known  ^he  world  at 
generally  to  Europeans  before  the  discovery  of  SJeftfteraSh* 
America  and  the  renewal,  in  modern  times,  of  **otury. 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  During  the  greater  part  of 
what  we  call  ancient  history  and  the  middle  ages,  the  historic 
stage  was  limited  to  Europe,  a  part  of  Western  Asia,  and  a 
strip  of  Northern  Africa. 

14.  The  travels  of  Marco  Polo  in  Asia,  between  127 1  and 
1295,  had  first  given  the  modern  world  some  Early  travel- 
glimmering  of  light  on  the  remote  east  of  Asia,   **"* 

and  the  close  study  by  Christopher  Columbus  of  Polo^s  famous 
book,  influenced  the  great  discoverer  in  his  desire  for  explor- 
ation. The  English  traveller,  Sir  John  de  Mandeville,  trav- 
elled much  in  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  and  his  accuracy  in 
describing  what  he  saw  himself  has  been  confirmed  by  trav- 
ellers in  modem  times.  The  Arabs  were  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  Africa  might  be  circumnavigated,  and  the  Jewish 
traders  to  Mozambique  by  the  east  route  first  made  known 
in  modern  Europe  the  existence  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Legends  say  that  America  was  discovered  by  St.  Brandan,  of 
Ireland,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  about  a.d.  iooo  by  Scan- 
dinavians, who  reached  the  shore  near  where  Boston  now 
stands,  but  the  state  of  intelligence  in  Europe  did  not  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  their  voyages. 

15.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  certainly  known  to 
some  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was,  Themariner^i 
perhaps,  first  applied  to  commerce  in  the  four-  compaw. 
teenth  century  by  the  Genoese  navigators,  who  steered  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  England  and  Flanders,  and  began 
to  interchange  the  exports  of  London,  Bruges,  and  Alexan* 
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dria.     It  was  not,  however,  generally  used  in  navigation  till 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

l6.    Prince  Hmry^  known  as  "  Henry  the  Navigator,^^  third 
son  of  /ohn  I,  (or  John  the  Great),  of  Portugal, 

Maritime  dis-    ,     ,     ,    -^  •        ,  r  .  .  J  ^ 

coveriea  by      led  the  way  m  plans  of  maritime  discovery.     Por- 
tuguese colonies  were  settled  at  Mcuieira  in  1420, 


Portuguese. 


at  the  Azores  in  1433,  and  about  the  same  time  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Guinea,  Before  the  death  of  this  enlightened  man 
in  1463  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Western  African  Coast  was 
thus  pushed  onwards  from  Cape  Nun  (opposite  the  Canary 
Islands)  to  Cape  Bojador^  then  to  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape 
Verde^  and  southwards  nearly  to  the  equator.     Under  John 
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IL  of  Portugal  (1481-1495),  perhaps  the  ablest  king  the 
country  has  had,  the  expeditions  of  geographical  discovery 
were  continued  with  zeal  and  with  scientific  method.  Portu- 
gal received  as  citizens  many  of  the  learned  and  enterprising 
Jews  who  had  been  driven  from  Spain. 

17.  Bartholomew  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1487,  and  when  the  coast  was  found  to  run  north- 

.    .  J  ^     r  .  ,       Eminent  Por- 

east,  giving  a  good  prospect  of  success  in  reach-  tuguese  n«vi- 
ing   India,  the  king  changed  the   name  of   the  *■**"' 
storm-beaten   headland   from    Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  Cape  of 
Storms,  to  Cabo  de  Boa  Esperanfa^  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
In  the  following  reign  Vasco  da 
Gama  reached,  round  the  Cape, 

the   port    of    Calicut,   on    the  '  -  -   -^ 

-J/tfi<:j^tfr  (south-west)  coast  of 
India,  and  the  long-sought  ob- 
ject of  a  sea-route  to  Southern 
Asia  was  thus  attained  in  1498. 
To  anticipate,  for  a  moment, 
the  grand  achievement  of 
Columbus,  we  will  mention 
that  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
Alvares  de  Cabral,  in  April, 
1500,  on  a  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  made  his  way  across 

the  Atlantic  to  Brazil,  which  had  been  discovered  three 
months  before  by  Pin f on,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus. 

18.  The  Portuguese  dominion  in  India  was  established  by 
the  energy  and  courage  of  Almeida  de  Abrantes, 

the  first  viceroy,  between  1506  and  1509,  and  of  |ue8eUithe 
his  greater  successor,  Albuquerque,  who  conquered 
Goa,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in 
the  East  in  15 11.    In  the  Persian  Gulf  they  made  settlements 
at  Ormuz  and  Muscat;  at  Madras,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  in 
Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  Borneo, 
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The  Portuguese  began  to  trade  with  China  in  15 17,  and  with 
Japan  in  1542.  Most  of  the  above  possessions  were  after- 
wards lost  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

19.  Christopher  Columbus  *  was  born  in  Genoa,  but  to  Spain 

belongs  the  merit  of  his  great  discovery,  because 
discoveriM      it  was  made  with  the  assistance  of  Isabella^  her 

^  ^*^'  queen,  for  the  sublime  objects  conceived  by  him. 
About  1474  Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  his  plan  of 
reaching  the  East  Indies  entirely  by  sea,  a  project  in  which 
the  merchants  of  Genoa  were  interested,  for  their  land  trade 
with  India  by  way  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Caspian  Sea  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  and  the 
Turks.  But  the  genius  of  Columbus,  the  great  mariner  and 
man  of  science,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ages  of  Faith, 
designed  his  voyages  for  the  discovery  of  new  territory  where- 
with to  acquire  the  means  of  ransoming  or  recovering  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Infidel,  and  doing  service  to  the 
Most  High  by  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith 
among  so  many  peoples  to  whom  the  saving  mission  of  Christ 
was  unknown.  It  was  only  by  his  overcoming  the  greatest 
obstacles  and  opposition,  and  with  the  advocacy  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan Prior,  that  his  plans  and  purposes  became  adopted 
by  Her  Catholic  Majesty.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  were 
typified  in  the  Religious,  the  Sailor,  and  the  Woman,  by  whose 
influences  the  discovery  of  America  then,  was  brought  about. 
He  never  knew  the  full  nature  of  his  own  discovery,  but  died 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  actually  some  part  of  Asia.     Amerigo 

Vespucci^  the  Florentine^  held  the  same  opinion,  and  their 
immediate  successors  believed  Mexico  to  be  a  part  of  Marco 
Polo's  China. 

20.  We  do  not  give  here  the  interesting,  picturesque,  and 
DiMoveries  touching  details  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  On 
bycoiumbua.  Yxxdos,  August  3,  1 492,  after  eighteen  years  of 

*  Sec  the  roost  complete  and  authentic  Life  0/  ChrUtopfur  Colum&ust  by  Francesco 
Tarducci.     Detroit :  Henry  F.  Brownson.  ^^ 
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arguing  for  truth  and  supplication  for  aid,  this  great  man 
sailed,  with  his  three  little  ships,  from  Pahs  (in  the  south- 
west of  Spain),  and  on  October  r2,  at  sunrise,  he  set  foot  on 
the  island  named  by  him  San  Salvador  (Holy  Saviour),  one 
of  the  Bahama  group.  V/e  may  note  that  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  new  discovery  was  a  part  of  Asia  led  to  the  name  of 
Indians  being  wrongly  given  to  the  natives  of  the  western  con- 
tinent, and  of  West  Indies  to  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Columbus  further  discovered  Cuba  and  Hayti  (or  Hispaniola\ 
and  then  returned  to  Europe,  entering  the  harbor  of  Palos  on 
March  15,  1493,  amid  shouting  crowds,  roaring  guns,  and  ring- 
ing bells.  He  had  carried  his  point  at  last,  and  on  reaching 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  Barcelona,  Columbus 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  was  seated  next  to  the  throne 
to  tell  his  story,  and  created  a  grandee  of  Spain.  In  subse- 
quent voyages,  the  discoverer  of  America  visited  Jamaica^ 
Trinidad^  and  the  mainland  of  South  America,  After  experi- 
encing in  Spain  much  of  the  jealousy  of  courtiers,  and  the 
faithlessness  and  ingratitude  of  Ferdinand,  Columbus  died  at 
Valladolid  in  1506. 

21.   The  first  expedition  that  ever  sailed  round  the  world 
was  that  which  started  under  the  command  of  the 

-  _  .  _  ,      ,     .^        ,     '*"*  circum- 

famous  Portuguese  navigator,  Fernando  de  Magal-  navigation  of 

-  ,--„.,,.,  ,.  ,  the  world. 

haens  (or  Magellan)^  who  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  voyage.  He  entered  the  service  of  Spain  in  15 19,  sailed 
south-west  for  the  Spice  Islands  of  Asia,  passed  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  into  the  Pacific  (his  own  name  for  the  calm 
expanse  of  water  that  he  saw),  and  across  that  vast  ocean 
reached  the  Philippine  Islands  in  152 1,  where  he  died  in  a 
struggle  with  the  natives, —  according  to  the  statement  of  his 
followers,  who  have  been  suspected  of  his  murder.  His 
lieutenant,  Sebastian  ePElcano,  took  the  ship  back  to  Spain 
by  September,  1522,  after  achieving  the  first  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe.  The  earth  was  at  last  proved  to  be  round 
by  evidence  which  thereby  was  conclusive. 
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22.  These  discoveries  of  new  lands  and  new  markets  for 
Va«t  increaM  goods  gave  a  great  impulse  to  trade  and  manu- 
ofcommer««.  factufcs,  increased  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and 
soon  caused  the  building  of  powerful  navies  by  the  chief  new 
maritime  states,  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Holland. 
Sovereigns  and  statesmen  began  to  see  that  commerce  was 
a  great  promoter  of  prosperity  and  power  for  nations,  and 
the  colonization  of  the  world  began  in  the  East  and  the  West. 

23.  The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  route  to  India  round 
Development  ^^^  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  disastrous  to  the 
me^*"**""  republic  of  Vmice,  The  shortest  and  safest  way 
routee.  ^q  India  from  the  Mediterranean  was  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  Venice  had  the  command  of 
the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt  through  which  the  traffic  of  India 
passed  to  and  from  Central  and  Western  Europe.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  new  route  round  Africa,  Venice  lost  her  com- 
mercial supremacy.  The  avenue  to  India  was  no  longer 
through  Egypt ;  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  European 
Jews  was  broken  down;  Western  Europe,  instead  of  the 
Mediterranean,  became  the  centre  of  the  world's  trade,  and 
the  British  Islands  were  soon  put  in  the  front  of  the  great 
new  movement,  and  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  commercial 
and  maritime  supremacy  of  the  globe.  The  Dutch  acquired 
at  first  the  carrying-trade  of  goods  which  the  Portuguese 
brought  from  the  East  to  Lisbon,  and  the  profit  was  such 
that  the  wide-awake  Hollanders  determined  to  get  the  East- 
ern trade  and  settlements  into  their  own  hands  as  soon  as 
they  could  oust  their  rivals  of  the  Peninsula, 

24.  We  have  seen  (p.  405,  Part  I.),  in  the  account  given  of  Florence, 

what  was  done  for  the  revival  of  letters  by  the  enlightened 
oftei[^ng!       *"^  munificent  Medicis.     It  was  the  fall  of  Constantinople 

that  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  classical  learning 
which  had  long  been  gradually  rising.  The  Latin  language,  in  which  all 
legal  instruments  were  drawn  up,  and  which  all  ecclesiastics  used  in 
their  correspondence,  had  never  ceased  to  be  familiar  to  men  of  culture. 
From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  quotation 
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from  any  classical  author  of  Rome.  During  the  twelfth  century  a  change 
took  place,  and  classical  Latin  authors  began  to  be  read,  and  the  lan- 
guage to  be  written  with  greater  purity.  Frequent  quotations  are  made 
from.  Livy,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others.  Virgil  began  to  be  imitated  in 
Latin  verse  compositions.  About  the  middle  of  t\it  fourteenth  century  a 
zealous  desire  to  restore  the  ancient  learning  begins  to  appear.  The 
copying  of  books  had  become  a  regular  trade,  and  books  were  much 
lowered  in  price,  —  an  improvement  which  was  aided  by  the  introduction 
of  paper  made  from  linen  rags.  Translations  from  classical  authors 
began  to  be  made.  It  was  south  of  the  Alps,  in  Itafy,  that  literature 
really  flourished ;  France  came  next,  and  England  and  Germany  were,  in 
comparison,  very  backward. 

25.  The  scarcity  of  manuscripts  of  the  classics  was  the  great  difficulty  to 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  new  movement.  They  lay  treas- 
ured in  monasteries.  Petrarch^  in  his  age  (fourteenth  cen-  preservation 
tury),  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the  remains  of  authors  ^LS'S"" 
who  were  perishing  from  neglect  and  time.  Another  Flor- 
entine writer,  Boccaccio^  aided  this  work,  and  errors  made  by  transcribers 
were  corrected  by  such  as  these  Italian  scholars,  so  as  to  furnish  an 
intelligible  text  of  the  Latin  classics  a  century  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  In  i\i^  fifteenth  century  more  still  was  done  for  classical  learn- 
ing. The  Italian  scholars  gave  their  lives  to  the  rescue  of  manuscripts 
from  a  mouldering  death,  and  to  the  revival  of  philology.  To  Italy,  far 
more  than  to  any  other  country,  the  world  of  letters  owes  the  present 
possession  of  the  recovered  treasures  of  classical  writing.  Another  of 
these  illustrious  and  devoted  men,  in  what  was  then  the  most  enlight- 
ened country  in  the  world,  Poggio  Brcucwlini^  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  discovered  and  rescued  from  destruction  by  damp  and 
dirt  the  entire  work  of  Quintilian^  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus^  the  works 
of  Lucretius  and  Silius  Italicus,  and  many  other  less  known  writers. 

36.   We  find  that  the  Greek  language  and  its  splendid  literature  had 
been  all  but  forgotten  in  Western  Europe.    Some  of  the    j.^    .    - 
schoolmen  knew  Greek  ( p.  390,  Part  I.),  but  the  ignorance  of    Greek  litera- 
it  even  in  Italy,  was  almost  universal,  and  hardly  a  line  from     "**  ^" 

a  Greek  poet  is  found  quoted  between  the  sixth  and  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  also  led  the  way  in  a  revival  of  the  Greek 
language  and  in  the  restoration  of  its  learning.  Petrarch  read  Plato  vi\i\i 
a  scholar  from  Constantinople,  and  Boccaccio  caused  public  lectures  on 
Homer  to  be  delivered  in  Florence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a  scholar  from  Constantinople,  named  Emanuel  Chrysoloras^ 
taught  Greek  literature  at  Florence^  and  then,  in  succession,  at  Pavia^ 
Venice,  and  Rome.  •  A  taste  for  the  new  learning  was  created.    Italian 
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scholars  went  to  the  fountain-head  at  Constantinople^  to  drink  deeper  yet 
of  the  new  Pierian  spring,  and  returned  to  their  native  land  with  stores 
of  learning  in  their  heads,  and  with  rich  treasures  of  manuscripts  in  their 
hands.  In  Z423  one  of  these  zealous  students  brought  home  to  Venice 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  volumes  of  classical  lore.  The  fulness  of 
time  was  come  for. the  general  revival  of  Greek  literature  when  the  Otto- 
man Turks  captured  Constantinople,  and  drove  in  flight  over  Europe  a 
great  number  of  scholars  with  their  books.  Some  of  the  Popes  ^  in  the 
fifteenth  century  encouraged  the  Greek  learning,  and  Bessarion,  Theodore 
Gaza^  and  George  of  Trebhotid  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  at  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Rome,  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Of  the  Greek  exiles, 
Lascaris  was,  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious.  From  Italy  M^^  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  classical  literature  had  spread  slowly  to  France,  Errand, 
and  Germany,  A  Greek  professor  was  first  appointed  at  the  University  of 
Paris  in  1458,  and  it  was  later  still  that  Greek  was  taught  at  Oxford  hy 
Grocyn  and  Colet,  and  by  Erasmus  at  Cambridge. 

27.  Block-printing,  or  printing  from  blocks  each  present- 
invention  of  i^S  perliaps  a  whole  page,  had  been  known  for 
Suten^rg  many  centuries  in  China  and  for  some  ages  in 
and  Schoner.  Europe  before  the  invention  of  the  movable  metal 
types  which  constitute  in  wide  practical  value  the  art  of  print- 
ing. The  glory  of  the  invention  of  this  method  of  printing 
is  generally  given  now  io  John  Gutenberg  of  Mains  {Mentz  or 
Mayence)  in  Germany.  Peter  Schqffer,  also  of  Mentz^  made 
the  immense  improvement  of  inventing  the  casting  of  types, 
instead  of  the  former  method  of  cutting  each  individual  type 
in  wood  or  metal,  a  troublesome  and  expensive  process.* 

28.  The  earliest  known  complete  printed  book  is  what  is 

1  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  "  Inaugural  Speech  at  Gla^ow  College,"  pays  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  man  whom  he  calls  "  the  greatest  of  the  restorers  of  learning,"  Pope  Nicko- 
las  the  Fifths  who  founded  fm  1449)  the  University  of  Glasgow.  This  passage  will  richly 
repay  perusal,  in  its  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject. 

■  Credit  is  due  to  the  clergy  for  utilizing  the  art  of  printing  for  the  elevation'  and 
strengthening  of  existing  institutions  of  religion,  instead  of  undervaluing  its  benefits. 
In  less  than  fifty  years  all  the  large  towns  of  Europe  possessed  printing  machines :  London 
and  Oxford  some  in  1477.  Rome  in  1475  had  twenty.  In  1500  one  hundred  editions  of 
the  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible  had  been  printed.  Most  convents  possessed  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  by  the  time  Luther  appeared,  thousands  of  them  were 
scattered  throughout  Germany.  The  Imitation  of  Christ  was  printed  fifty-nine  times 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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called  the  Mazarin  Bible,  because  the  first  copy  was  dis- 
covered in  the  library  founded  by  Cardinal  Maza- 

r.     .  T  i_    t  1       J  .      i_  The  Maxarin 

nn  at  Pans.  Its  probable  dale  is  between  1450  and  Menu 
and  1455.  Several  copies  have  since  come  to  light. 
The  British  Museum  ("  King's  Library  ")  contains  splendid 
specimens  of  the  early  printing,  including  a  copy  of  the 
famous  '^Mazarin"  which  was  printed  from  hand-cut  types. 
In  1462  appeared  the  second  Mentz  Bible  (printed,  as  the 
Mazarin  probably  was,  at  the  press  of  Gutenberg  and  Faust ^ 
or  Fust)y  considered  to  be  the  first  book  printed  with  the 
cast-metal  types.  In  1465  the  same  press  issued  the  first 
printed  classical  work^  an  edition  of  Cicero's  "  Offices^''  a  trea- 
tise on  moral  duties.  From  Germany  the  art  of  printing  was 
carried  at  once  to  Italy^  and  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  many  of  the  classical  authors  had  been  copied  in  the 
new  form,  which  was  to  make  their  treasures  of  learning  and 
of  style  immortal. 

29.  There  is  little  need  to  dwell  on  the  results  that  have 
proceeded  from  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 

f  ^,  .        „  ,  J^  Results  of  the 

mg.  They  amount  to  an  intellectual  transforma-  invention  of 
tion  of  the  world.  Two  immediate  or  not  remote 
effects  may  be  noticed.  Books  were  multiplied  and  cheap- 
ened, and  not  only  was  the  new  demand  for  mental  light  sup- 
plied, but  the  increased  supply  created  a  demand.  Cheap 
books  bred  readers,  and  as  the  press  made  books  more 
abundant,  there  were  more  persons  to  whom  they  became  a 
necessary  of  life.  So  an  additional  mode  of  communicating 
knowledge  was  gained.  The  pulpit  was  to  a  great  extent 
aided,  and,  in  time,  the  attempt  has  seemingly  been  made  to 
supersede  it  to  some  extent  by  the  printing-press. 

30.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  affected  the  ecclesiastical 
world.     The  new  ideas  were  silently  spread  by 

.     .  ,  ,  .  ,  -^     Its  effects  on 

pnnting,  nor  could  any  exertions  either  prevent  reiiponand 

or  greatly  counteract  the  working  of   what  was 

deemed  heterodox.     The  effect  of  oral  eloquence  is  power- 
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ful  while  it  lasts,  but  it  is  transient  in  its  impression,  and 
troublesome  to  produce :  the  hearer  must  be  brought  to  the 
speaker,  and  the  memory  carries  little  away.  The  printed, 
like  the  written,  character,  abides,  and  it  can  be  read,  and 
thought  over,  and  read  again  in  the  leisure  of  the  fireside  and 
the  tranquillity  of  home.  The  political  effect  of  the  invention 
of  printing  was  that  the  government  was  at  once  brought  into 
direct  relations  with  the  governed,  without  connection  with 
ecclesiastical  authority;  yet  the  people  had  no  voice,  but 
were  played  by  their  rulers  as  if  chessmen.  The  produc- 
tion of  newspapers  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  devel- 
opment which,  in  the  most  modern  days,  has  acquired  a 
prodigious  influence.  But  we  are  dealing  now  with  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Europe,  and  through 
Europe  the  world,  is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  career  of  rapid 
progress  and  unequalled  interest,  of  changeful  intellectual, 
physical,  and  moral  conflict,  which  should  affect  in  large  de- 
gree the  future  of  mankind.  Later  came,  as  the  result  of 
many  causes,  that  which  is  called  the  Reformation^  —  the* 
great  revolution  in  religious  matters  which  for  ages  set 
enmity  between  the  nations  of  Europe. 

31.  As  the  chief  states  of  Europe  became  settled  in  the 
Thetmimnce  ^o""  °^  Strong  centralized  governments,  having 
ofpower.  absolute  monarchs  at  the  head  of  them,  with 
standing  armies  (not  till  a  later  day  in  England)  to  enforce 
their  will,  and  with  the  succession  to  the  throne  hereditary  in 
particular  lines,  there  was  developed  that  curious  and  perni- 
cious disease  of  inter-monarchical  (and  sometimes  interna- 
tional) jealousy  known  as  the  theory  of  the  "balance  of 
power."  It  was  held  that  no  single  stale  must  be  allowed 
to  acquire  such  power  as  to  make  it  formidable  to  others  ; 
and  thus,  in  the  way  of  alliances  brought  about  by  royal  inter- 
marriage or  by  the  other  resources  of  diplomacy,  continual 
efforts  were  made  to  thwart  an  ambitious  power,  and  secure 
its  rivals  against  unjust  pretensions  and  undue  aggrandize- 
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ment.  The  results  of  all  this  were  frequent  wars,  waged  by 
aspiring  sovereigns  for  their  own  purposes,  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  the  people's  real  interests,  and  a  complicated  con- 
dition of  international  relations  which  is  known  as  the 
"states-system  of  Europe." 

32.   Although  England  was  separated  by  the  sea  from  the 
regions  of  the  foregoing  events,  it  had  its  own   Engiand. 
continuing  unrestrained  despotism  from  the  acces-   JSj^^- * 
sion  of  Henry  VI I.,^  the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings,   **='• 
in    1485.     The  king  had  made  the  Privy  Council  into   the 
oppressive  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  in  which  the  accused  was 
tried  without  a  jury,  not  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him,  himself  examined  on  oath,  forced  to  criminate  himself, 
and  often  subject  to  torture.     As  time  and  events  advanced 
farther  from  the  principles  of  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  of  Magna  Charta  and  its  repeated  confirmations, 
the  kings,  without  moral  restraint,  became  irresponsible,  and 
the  people  so  insensible  to  their  rights  that  the  Tudors  ruled 
despotically,  with  no  physical  force  at  their  command;  for 
there  was  no  standing  army  until  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
The  imposture  of  Lambert  Simnel,  calling  himself  Earl  of 
Warwick  (1487),  and  the  imposture  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  call- 
ing  himself   Richard,   Duke  of  York,  son  of   Edward  IV. 
( 1 491-1499),  agitated    the  nation  ;   and  the  latter  involved 
the  country  in  wars  and  insurrections.     Parliament  convened 
only  once  in  the  last  thirteen  years  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign. 
Avarice  tinged  all  his  acts.    He  extorted  vast  sums  of  money 
by  forced  benevolences,  committed  numerous  deeds  of  oppres- 
sion, and  left  the  world  with  the  maledictions  of  his  people, 
in  1509,  after  a   reign  of   twenty-four  years.      In  seeming 
mockery,  it  was  at  this  period  of  Renaissance^  when 
Columbus  was  bringing  about  the  discovery  of  Poyning's 
America,  which  established  the  example  to  the 
world  of  popular  liberty,  that  Henry  VII.  imposed  upon  Ire- 
land that  new  chain  of  slavery,  Poynin^s  Law,  ^hich  for 

*  P.  439,  Part  I. 
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three  ctnturies  fettered  the  Anglo-Irish,  as  well  as  the  Irish, 
so  as  to  kill  manufactures,  prevent  legislation,  and  keep  the 
people  in  a  state  of  living  martyrdom.  While  every  other 
nation  was  enabled  to  progress,  Ireland  was  systematically 
not  allowed  to  improve.  Not  till  the  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can struggle  for  popular  rights  had  borne  fruit  were  the 
shackles  of  Poyning's  Law^  broken  by  Grattan  and  his  com- 
patriots in  1782. 


CHAPTER   II. 

GREAT   EVENTS  OF  THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

I.  Age  of  Charles  V. ;  the  Power  of  Spain  ;  the  Reformation  and  the  Catholics ; 
the  Catholic  Reaction;  the  Jesuits;  the  Inquisition;  Religious  Civil  Wars 
of  Prance,  etc. 

I.  Spain  comes  before  us  in  brilliant  guise  as  the  greatest 
Spanish  power  in  Europe  during  most  of  the  sixteenth 

conquesta.  ccntury.  We  have  seen  (p.  408,  Part  I.)  how  she 
had  become  a  compact  stale  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
America  Spain  became  the  possessor  of  a  new  empire  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Between  15 19  and  152 1  the  brave,  able, 
perfidious,  and  cruel  Fernando  Cortes  conquered  Mexico, 
The  equally  faithless  and  rough  adventurer  Pizarro  took 
possession  of  Peru  in  1531-32.  The  ascendency  which 
Spain  acquired  in  Europe  was  gained  by  undoubted  superi- 
ority in  all  the  arts  of  policy  and  of  war.  As  Italy  was  first 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  Germany  in  the  new  boldness  of  theo- 
logical speculation,  so  Spain  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  land  of  soldiers  and  of  statesmen. 

1  By  this  law,  all  prior  Statutes  in  England  were  put  in  force  in  Ireland.  Thereafter 
no  parliament  could  be  held  in  Ireland  without  a  license  from  the  King,  to  whom  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  holding  the  parliament  must  be  satisfactory  :  and  the  Engh&h 
Privy  Council  had  power  to  alter  Irish  Bills. 
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GROWTH  OF  SPAIN.  1 9 

2.  The  diplomatists  of  Spain  surpassed  in  skill  those  of  all 
other  countries  in  Europe.    The  Spanish  infantry 

SpftiQ  xh^  first 

was  the  most  formidable  military  force  in  exist-  power  in  the 
ence.  The  Spaniard  of  this  age,  moreover,  took 
to  himself  the  arts  and  the  literature  of  the  Italy  which  he 
subdued,  and  the  great  men  of  Spain  were  often  distinguished 
not  less  as  writers  than  as  soldiers  and  as  politicians.^  Valor, 
intelligence,  energy  —  displayed  in  such  wise  as  to  make  the 
name  of  "  Spaniard"  terrible  even  to  the  stout-hearted  Eng- 
lishman of  that  age  —  made  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  first  country  in  the  world. 

3.  The  growth  of  her  power  in  Europe  must  now  be  traced. 
In  15 12  Ferdinand  conquered  nearly  all  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,   so  that  the   whole  Peninsula,   the  power 
except   Portugal,   had  come    under  his    power. 

Spain  had  already  begun  to  make  conquests  abroad.  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordirva,  called  by  the  Spanish  el  gran  Capitan  (the 
great  Captain),  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  warriors  of  the 
age.  In  1502  he  drove  the  French  out  of  the  south  of  Italy; 
in  1504  he  completed  the  conquest  for  Spain  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  ruled  there  as  viceroy  with  a  mild,  just,  and 
magnanimous  sway  which,  greatly  strengthened  the  Spanish 
hold  on  the  country.  In  15 16  the  Spanish  throne  came,  by 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  to  his  and  Isabella's  grandson,  the 
prince  known  in  history  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

4.  Charles  V.  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1500,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip y  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  oi  Joanna,  Dominions  of 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Em^ro^of 
Philip  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Ger-  Q««^°«ny- 
many,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  last  duke  of 
Burgundy.  After  her  father's  death  Mary  was  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands  (or  Low  Countries),  and  to  these  Philip  (the 
father  of  Charles  V.)  succeeded.     The  young   prince  had 

^  See  the  openinj;  of  Macaulay*s  Essay  on  "  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain/*  to 
which  some  of  the  above  is  due. 
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thus,  by  his  birth,  the  claim  to  a  splendid  inheritance.  His 
father  Philip's  death  gave  him  the  Netherlands  (the  territory 
including  what  is  now  both  Holland  and  Belgium),  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand's  death  (in  15 16)  gave  him  Spain^on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian  in  15 19  he  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany,  In  Italy  he  had  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  (the  island  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the 
southern  mainland)  and  Sardinia.  His  rival  for  the  dignity 
of  emperor  had  been  Francis  /.,  King  of  France^  but  the  elec- 
toral princes  of  Germany  chose  Charles  of  Spain  (as  his  title 
then  was),  and  he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1520,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

5.  This  remarkable  man  was  silent,  self-contained,  patient, 
Character  of  pnident,  and  subtle.  Cool  in  temperament,  ener- 
ChariesV.  getic  in  business,  slow  in  decision,  ready  in  re- 
source, a  good  judge  of  mankind,  perfidious  on  occasion, 
refined  in  manners,  and  dignified  in  demeanor  —  he  was  in 

some  respects  well  adapted  to  his  lot  in 
life,  great  rather  in  his  circumstances 
than  in  his  character,  a  man  with  no 
heroic  qualities,  who  never  felt  and 
never  excites  enthusiasm.  His  career, 
as  a  whole,  was  a  failure,  from  the  fact 
that  —  despite  his  oath  of  office,  and  the 
trusts  on  which  his  government  was 
CHARLES  V.  based  —  he  devoted  his  powers  to  the 

vain  object  of  establishing  a  universal 
monarchy,  by  which  his  imperial  authority  should  be  supreme 
in  the  domain  of  religion  as  well  as  of  secular  government. 
The  chief  matters  to  be  treated  in  an  outline  of  his  reign 
are  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  and  the  wars  carried  on  against 
Charles  V.  by  France  and  other  states  in  order  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

6.  We  have  already  (p.  340-383,  Part  I.)  dealt  with  the 
beginnings  of  revolt  from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes, 
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and  of  dissent  from  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.     The 
Aibigaises  had  been  put  down.     The  Council  of 
Constance^  which  met  in  141 5,  had  settled  dis-  tiingofreti- 
putes  between  the  Pope  and  anti-popes,  and  dealt     **"*  ""  ^' 
with  the  innovations  on  received  faith  and  practice  advocated 
in  Bohemia  hyHuss  2ind  Jerome  of  Prague.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
were  in  communion  with  the  Church  under  the  Pope  as  its 
recognized  spiritual  head. 

7.    Nevertheless,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Renais* 
sancey  as  the  new  departure  in  art  and  revival  of  „ 

^  Humanist 

pagan  literature  were  termed,  was  the  enkindling  speculations 
of  sceptical  or  infidel  notions  among  some  of  its 
votaries,  of  the  set  of  Humanists  (devoted  to  the  new  culture) 
as  distinguished  from  the  Schoolmen.     Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
England,  classed  as  a  Humanist,  was  none  the  less  saintly  a 
Catholic ;  but  such  scholars  2ii Reuchlin  and  Erasmus^  without 
themselves  taking  any  decisive  step,  undermined  the  position 
of  the  Roman  See  with  many  cultivated  persons  by  their  spec- 
ulations on  the  subject  of  religion,  though  no  movement  was 
made  against  the  Church  by  the  people.     The  mass  of  the 
people  was  sought  to  be  influenced  by  the  diffusion  of  satiri- 
cal epigrams,  allegories,  and  jokes  directed  against  the  Church 
and  the  monks.     The  printing-press  was,  of  course,  the  chief 
material  aid  in  this  movement.     In  the  closing  years  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the   early  years  of  the   sixteenth  Abuses 
century  General  Councils  of  the  Church  had  com-  SiTrgyViJd 
plained  of  abuses  among  the  clergy  and  people,  p«>p*«- 
and  sought   to  bring   their   lives  into  conformity   with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.     In  Germany  the  moral  condilion 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  was  especially  reprehensible 
—  the  functions  of  the  upper  clergy  being  in  some  cases 
exercised  by  persons  who  at  the  same  time  were  civil  rulers. 
The  archbishops  were  secular  princes,  at  home  on  horseback, 
clad  in  mail,  and  with  only  so  much  of  the  religious  character 
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about  them  that  they  bore  the  title  and  wore  the  insignia 
of  spiritual  princes.  Not  pastors  over  their  flocks,  they  were 
kings  masquerading  as  bishops,  neglected  their  spiritual 
duties,  or  devolved  them  on  others. 

8.  In  1508  Martin  Luther^  a  monk  of  Erfurt  (in  Prussian 
Saxony),  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  at  the 
tacks  the  University  of  Wittenberg^  lately  founded  by  Fred- 
erick III.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  zealous  Catholic. 
From  the  first  the  new  professor  fearlessly  asserted  the  ade- 
quacy of  his  individual  human  reason  against  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  and,  being  made  a  Licentiate  in  Theology  in 
15 12,  took  up  the  cause  of  what  he  professed  to  find  in  the 
Scriptures  against  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Church.  In  1513 
Leo  X,  became  Pope,  The  immediate  occasion  of  Luther's 
attack  on  the  Church  was  a  quarrel  between  him  and  a 
Dominican  monk  named  7^?/£r^/ concerning  the  manner  of  the 
promulgation  of  indulgences, 

g.  In  Catholic  theology  an  indulgence  means  a  remission 
of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  sin,  either  in 
.  this  life  or  the  life  to  come  \  the  indulgence  taking 
effect  only  on  the  pre-requisitc  condition  that  the  recipient 
shall  have  made  a  confession  of  his  sins  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  with  such  complete  sorrow  and  thorough  purpose 
of  amendment  as  to  have  received  the  pardon  of  God  and 
release  from  the  eternal  punishment  due  therefor,  through 
the  agency  of  the  priest.  The  penitent  also  is  required 
to  perform  some  service  in  aid  of  charity  or  religion, 
such  as  giving  alms,  for  example.  The  power  of  issuing 
indulgences,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  is  vested  in  the 
Pope,  as  Christ's  vicar.  Leo  X.  had  proclaimed  an  indul- 
gence, as  explained,  and  the  service  required  from  the  recipi- 
ents was  a  contribution  towards  the  expense  of  building  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  such  magnificence  as 
was  becoming  to  the  mother  church  of  Christendom.  It  was 
this  feature  of  contributing  money  which  gave  to  Tetzel's 
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manner  of  publishing  the  indulgences  the  appearance  of  mak- 
ing sale  of  them,  as  it  was  charged,  notwithstanding  that  the 
condition  precedent  of  true  repentance  in  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  was  either  written  or  printed  on  the  indulgence  dis- 
tributed. The  wrath  of  Luther  was  excited,  and  in  15 17  he 
attacked  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  affixing  to  the  door  of 
the  church  attached  to  the  castle  of  Wittenberg  his  Ninety- 
five  Theses^  or  propositions,  amounting  to  a  challenge  to  a 
public  disputation,  a  mode  of  proceeding  customary  in  that 
age.  His  seventy-first  proposition  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
of  papal  indulgences, — and,  so  far  as  he  condemned  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  he  was  in  accord  with  priests  in  regular  stand- 
ing; but  others  of  his  propositions  were  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  later  he  disputed  the 
power  of  the  Pope  to  grant  indulgences,  besides  many  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Church's  teachings.  Consequent  on 
Luther's  outbreak,  complaints  were  made  against  the  abso- 
lute authority  claimed  by"  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith, 
against  the  mentorship  of  Popes  over  the  civil  governments 
and  their  jurisdiction  over  the  Church  organizations  in  the 
various  countries,  and  eventually  against  various  doctrines 
of  the  Church. 

10.   A  fire  of  discussion,  attack,  recrimination,  and  abuse 
soon   spread   all    over   Western    and    Northern   Mature  of  th 
Europe,  and  the  Reformation  had  fairly  begun,   contest  b©. 
For,  after  attacking  Tetzel,  Luther  assailed  the  •?****»« 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  in  a  constant  succession  of  pamphlets  and  sermons, 
which  were  conveyed  by  means  of  the  printing-press  into 
every  one's  hands.     From  the  Pyrenees  to   the  Vistula  all 
Europe   was    eager   to   read  anything  written  by  or   about 
this  audacious  monk.     Luther  set  up  the  Bible,  interpreted 
by  man's   private   judgment,  against   the    authority   of  the 
Church  claiming  to  be  Christ's  depositary,  the   tradition  of 
ages,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  and  such  an  attitude 
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could  not  but  cause  a  struggle,  as  for  life  or  death,  between 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  followers  of  the  Wittenberg 
reformer. 

11.  During  1518  and  15 19  Luther  continued   to  refuse 

withdrawal  of  the  propositions  contained  in  his 
the  «•  Rcfor-  theses,  and  to  decline  the  summons  and  invita- 
tions of  Leo  X.  that  he  should  proceed  to  Rome. 
In  1520  the  Pope  excommunicated  Luther  and  his  supporters, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  the  bold  German  ecclesiastic 
cut  off  all  retreat  for  himself  by  publicly  burning  the  Pope's 
decree  before  the  gates  of  Wittenberg.  The  Sotbonne  and 
Henry  VI IL  of  England  had  pronounced  opinions  against 
him.  Several  of  the  German  nobles  and  princes  embraced 
the  new  cause,  and  Frederick  of  Saxony  soon  came  over  to 
the  side  of  what  was  now  called  the  Reformatio?!. 

12.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  supporters  of  Luther 

were  all  actuated  by  sincere  conviction  as  to  the 

Motives  for 

adopting  the  truth  of  his  theological  views  and  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  There  were  many  who  had  been  long- 
ing to  revolt  from  authority,  but  wanted  a  leader  to  begin  ; 
there  were  many  who  consulted  only  their  own  self-interest,  and 
sought  release  from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Roman  see ; 
others,  more  sordid  still,  were  simply  eager  for  the  plunder 
of  the  landed  and  other  possessions  of  the  Church  within 
their  dominions.  As  for  the  people,  the  German  nations  in 
particular  regarded  the  dominion  of  the  papacy,  as  from  a 
secular  point  of  view,  with  feelings  of  national  jealousy,  as 
being  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  of  Italians,  of  men  who  were 
aliens  in  language,  manners,  and  modes  of  thought.  Under 
the  banner  of  Luther,  then,  came  '* sovereigns  impatient  to 
appropriate  the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope,  nobles  desirous  to 
share  the  plunder  of  abbeys,  patriots  impatient  of  a  for- 
eign rule,  weak  men  allured  by  the  glitter  of  novelty,  bad 
men  desirous  of  the  license  inseparable  from  great  moral 
revolutions,"  as  well  as,  at  the  beginning,  in  some  cases  good 
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men  offended  by  what  they  thought  to  be  the  corruptions  in 
the  Church,  and  learned  men  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
private  opinions. 

13.  Leo  X.,  after  Luther's  open  defiance,  called  to  his  aid 
the  newly-chosen  emperor,  Charles  V.y  who  sum-  xhe  Diet  of 
moned  Luther  in  152 1  to  appear  before  the  Diet  w°'™«- 
(or  Assembly)  of  the  German  princes  at  Worms^  a  free  im- 
perial city  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  Luther  there  (in  April) 
attended  before  a  concourse  of  princes,  presided  over  by  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  his  writings,  and  refused  to  with- 
draw them.  An  edict  was  thereupon  issued  against  the  new 
doctrines. 

14.  In  December,  1521,  the  Pope  died  suddenly,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  mild  Adrian   VI.     Luther  now 

,  ,  ,    .  1  .      y-i  -r^.i  1       Reformers 

began  to  translate  and  issue  his  German  Bible  c«Ucd"Prot- 
adapted  to  his  system  (completed  in  1534).  None 
of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Catholics  was  able  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  movement,  nor  its  success  in  many  quarters. 
Austria,  France,  and  some  of  the  German  sovereign-princes 
strove  to  suppress  it.  Meanwhile  Luther  assailed  the  prin- 
ciples of  monasticism  in  his  own  person  and  conduct  by 
disregarding  his  vows  as  monk,  and  manying  a  nun  named 
Catharine  von  Bora  in  1525.  The  monasteries  in  Germany 
w^ere  soon  in  many  cases  deserted,  and  the  priests  in  Saxony 
and  Switzerland  took  wives.  In  1525  the  Elector  of  Saxony ; 
Philip,  Count  of  Hesse;  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  {Duke 
of  Prussia)^  publicly  declared  themselves  Lutherans,  and 
many  German  cities  and  states,  or  portions  of  states,  em- 
braced the  new  doctrines.  A  Diet  of  the  empire,  held  at 
Spires  {Speyer)  in  1529,  issued  a  decree  that  there  should  be 
a  truce  between  the  states  on  the  subject  of  religious  doc- 
trines—  that  those  respectively  having  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  worship  should  remain  in  the  practice  thereof  with- 
out interference,  and  await  the  assembling  and  decision  of 
an  ecumenical  council  regarding  them ;  and  the  protest  of 
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the  Lutherans  against  this  decree  caused  the  professors  of 
the  new  faith  to  be  known  afterwards  as  Protestants, 

15.    In  Switzerland    the  work  of  the  new  movement  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by   Ulrich  Zwtngli  (known  as 
Zuingiius)  and  (Ecolampa'dius,  and  led  to  a  civil 
war  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  cantons, 
in  which  (1531)  Zuingiius  was  killed.     He  was  succeeded  by 


Uua, 


Zul 
Cah 
Melanchthon. 


THB  TOWN-HALL  AND    PERLACH    TOWER,  AUGSBURG. 

the  famous  Frenchman  y^^«  Ca/vin,  a  man  of  learning  and 
acuteness,  who  lived  and  worked  till  1564,  establishing  at 
Geneva  the  body  of  followers  who  called  themselves  Calvin- 
ists,  Melanchthon  aided  Luther  in  Germany,  and  drew  up 
the  famous  statement  of  Lutheran  doctrines  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1530,  and  is  known  as  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
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i6.  During  the  fifty  years  which  followed  the  separation  of 
Luther  (in  1520)  from  the  comnumion  of.  the  Extent  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Protestantism  reached  its  height.  R^fc™******"- 
In  England^  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  North  Ger- 
many, Saxony,  Hesse,  Wiirtemberg,  the  Palatinate,  the  Northern 
Netherlands  (now  Holland),  and  in  several  Swiss  cantons,  the 
Reformation  had  triumphed.  Reckoning  the  changes  of  re- 
ligion effected  by  the  wars  which  ensued,  the  Palatinate  passed 
through  ten  changes  in  less  than  a  century.  Similar  changes 
were  effected  in  England  and  other  countries.  When  the 
Prince  or  Ruler  changed  his  faith  he  made  his  people  change 
also,  without  allowing  the  conscience  of  the  individual  to 
control  his  judgment  on  religion.  Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy  remained  in  the  Catholic  communion :  so  did  much 
of  Southern  and  Central  Germany. 

17.  In  France  the  contest  was  for  a  time  undecided :  the 
Protestants  there  acquired  the  name  of  Hugue-  The  Hugue- 
nots,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  first  applied  to  '*°**' 
them  by  the  Catholics  in  derision:  and  we  shall  see  that 
France  in  the  end  remained  almost  wholly  Catholic*  Speak- 
ing broadly,  the  Teutonic  nations  accepted,  the  Romance  and 
the  Sclavonic  peoples  rejected,  the  new  faith  of  which  Luther 
was  the  most  energetic  and  violent  champion.  Before  relat- 
ing what  the  Catholic  Church  effected  on  her  side  in  the  way 
of  reformation  and  reaction,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  wars  of  Charles  V,,  occasioned  by  the  jealous  rivalry  and 
fears  of  France  and  other  states,  and  of  the  civil  wars  in 
France,  partly  arising  out  of  the  Reformation. 

18.  Francis  L  of  France  (reigned  1515-1547)  was  enraged 
against  Charles  V.  on  his  election  as  Emperor  of 

^  r,.,         .       .  ,  .  1        ,        r        War  between 

Germany.     They  mtngued  agamst  each  other  for  s^and 

the   alliance  of   England  (under  Henry  VIII.), 

which  ultimately  joined  the  emperor,  and  in  152 1  war  broke 

1  For  theories  why  the  Reformation  was  limited  to  certain  nations,  the  student  may 
refer  to  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History.  See  also  Schlegel's.  Macaulay's  Eaaay  on 
**  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes  *'  is  of  interest. 
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out,  waged  in  the  north  of  France,  on  the  Spanish  border, 
and  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Francis,  through  his  own  unjust 
behavior,  lost  the  services  of  his  great  general,  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon^  who  went  over  to  the  side  of  Charles.  He  drove 
his  countrymen  over  the  Alps,  took  Toulon,  and  besieged 
Marseilles.  Francis  succeeded  in  rescuing  Provence,  and 
advanced  into  the  Milanese  in  1524.  In  February,  1525,  he 
was  utterly  defeated  by  the  emperor's  forces  at  Pavia^  made 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Madrid.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  story 
about  Francis  I.'s  letter  to  his  mother,  with  the  famous  words, 
"All  is  lost,  save  only  honor."  In  1526  he  obtained  his 
release  by  signing  a  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  territory  in 
Italy  and  Flanders,  which  he  afterwards  declined  to  give  up, 
and  the  war  went  on  from  1 527-1 529. 

19.  An  alliance  called  the  ^^  Holy  League''  was  formed 
The  Holy  against  Charles  V.  by  Pope  Clement  VILy  Francis 
^^^^'  /.,  Henry  VIII.,  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  minor 
states  of  Italy.  In  1527  Rome  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
emperor's  troops  under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  who  was 
killed  in  the  assault.  Fighting  was  ended  for  the  time  by  the 
Peace  of  Cambrai  (in  Flanders)  in  1529,  which  left  Charles  V. 
master  of  Italy,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe. 

20.  Francis  L  did  much  for  France  in  encouraging  litera- 

ture, science,  and  art,  and  fostered  the  genius  of 
Francis  I.        such   men    as   Rabelais  the  writer,  Leonardo  da 

Vinci  the  painter,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  the  worker 
in  metal.  He  built  the  palaces  of  Fontainebleau  and  St. 
Germain:  it  was  he,  too,  who  seni  Jacques  Cartier  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery  to  America,  which  gave  France  the  pos- 
session of  Canada  until  the  eighteenth  century.  He  founded 
the  library  of  Paris,  and  brought  to  it  many  of  the  remains  of 
Greek  literature.    But  his  restless  spirit  urged  him  again  to  war 

*  The  Constable  in  France  was  the  highest  state  official,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces:  the  office  was  abolished  in  1627.  This  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  of  the  royal  line  of 
France,  a  descendant  of  St.  I^uis. 
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with  Charles  V.  in  1535,  renewed,  after  a  truce,  in  1541,  and 
ended  in  r545,  after  a  struggle  which  left  Francis  secure  in 
his  French  possessions  only  because  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many called  the  emperor  to  other  work. 

21.  The  policy  of  Charles  was  to  reconcile,  if  he  could, 
the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  and  with  this  Diet  of 
view  he  alternately  threatened  and  courted  the  A«f">>ttnf. 
former.  Luther  died  early  in  1546,  and  the  war  began 
between  the  emperor  and  the  league  of  Protestant  princes  in 
Germany,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Protestants  and 
the  breaking  up  of  their  confederacy.  An  alliance,  however, 
made  in  1552  between  Henry  IL  of  France  dSid  Maurice^ 
Elector  of  Saxony,  restored  the  Protestant  cause,  and  in  1555, 
after  the  emperor  had  sustained  several  defeats,  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  confirmed  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (1552),  giving  the 
Protestants  equal  rights  with  the  Catholics  in  Germany. 
Within  the  different  German  states,  however,  great  intoler- 
ance was  exhibited  on  all  sides  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  the  Protestant  sects  of  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists,  who  all  persecuted  each  other  as  far  as  they  could. 
All  this  prepared  the  way  for  a  desperate  struggle  in  the 
following  (seventeenth)  century. 

22.  In  1555  and  1556  Charles  V.  resigned  to  his  son 
Philip  IL  of  Spain  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether-  Abdication  of 
lands  and  the  throne  of  Spain  (with  all  its  belong-  Chariea  v. 
ings),  and  the  dignity  and  rule  of  the  Empire  of  Germany 
passed  to  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Charles  V.  died  in  1558 
in  retirement  at  the  convent  of  St,  Justus  {San  Yuste)  in 
Spain. 

23.  Henry  II.  of  France  (1547-1559)  was  son  of  Francis  L, 
and  took  up  his  father's  old  quarrel  with  the  empire, 

Spain,  and  England.     In  1552  he  seized  the  three   Spain  again 
German   bishoprics  of  Metz,   Toul,  and    Verdun 
(names  made  familiar  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870) ; 
in  1558  his  general,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  retook  Calais  from 
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the  English;  in  1557  the  Spanish  army  of  Philip  11.  (with  a 
contingent  of  English  troops  furnished  by  his  wife,  Mary  I.) 
had  defeated  the  French  completely  at  the  great  battle  of 
St,  Queniin  (in  north  of  France),  and  checked  the  rising 
power  of  France.  The  war  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of 
CateaU'Cambresis  (in  the  north  of  France)  in  1559. 

24.  The  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  France  was  the  famous  Catha- 
Catharine  de  ^^^^  ^^^  Media,  an  Italian  princess  of  the  celebrated 
Medid.  Florentine  house  —  a  woman  beautiful,  able,  am- 
bitious, and  unscrupulous.  For  four  reigns  (those  of  her 
husband  and  three  sons  who  reigned  in  succession),  she 
practised  the  arts  of  intrigue  with  great  assiduity,  and  often 
with  fatal  success,  until  her  death  in  1589. 

25.  The  history  of  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
^  ,.  .  sixteenth  centurv  is  mainlv  taken  up  with  a  series 

Religious  ^  ^  r 

civil  wars  of  of  civil  wars,  arising  out  of  differences  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  within  the 
country.  Henry  II.  of  France  was  accidentally  killed  at  a 
tournament  in  1559,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  as  Francis  II,,  married  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  government  was,  during  his  reign  of  eighteen  months,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  Charles, 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine —  the  former  directing  military  affairs, 
the  latter  being  at  the  head  of  departments  of  religion  and  of 
the  finances. 

26.  The  Protestants  of  France,  called  Huguenots,  as  we 
Causes  of  the  ^^^c  secn,  had  adopted  that  form  of  the  new  faith 
civil  wars.  which  was  called  Calvinism,  after  its  founder,  Cal- 
vin, who  had  gone  further  away  even  than  Luther  from  the 
Catholic  doctrines.  The  French  Protestants,  who  were  then 
very  numerous,  had  been  persecuted  by  Francis  I.,  and  then 
by  Henry  II.,  and  the  party  of  the  Guises  continued  this  pol- 
icy under  Francis  II.  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre, 
and  his  brother  Louis,  Prince  de  Cond^,  were  jealous  of  the 
power  wielded  by  the  Guises,  who  were  not  of  the  royal  line, 
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and  united  with  the  Calvinists  to  overthrow  them  as  the  leaders 
of  the  dominant  Catholic  party.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
was  ambition,  while  religion  was  the  pretext.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  the  government  among  the  French  nobil- 
ity, especially  those  of  the  Calvinist  sect,  and  civil  war  soon 
broke  out.  Francis  IL  died  in  December,  1560,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Charles  IX,,  then  but  nine  years  old. 

37.  Charles  IX.  reigned  in  name  from  1560  to  1574.  The 
real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother,  Leade«in 
Catharifu  de  Medici,  and  her  supporters,  the  ">«»truggie. 
Guises,  Against  them  were  ranged  Anthony  of  Bourbon  and 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  became  a  Huguenot,  with  the  famous 
Admiral  Coligny,  a  leading  Calvinist.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
was  a  soldier  distinguished  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  noted  for 
his  recapture  of  Calais  (1558)  from  the  English.  He  was  a 
zealous  Catholic.  His  chief  supporter  in  the  battlefield  was 
Z>e  Montmorency,  Constable  of  France,  who  had  fought  with 
distinction  in  Italy  for  Francis  I.,  though  he  was  also  the  de- 
feated commander  at  the  great  battle  of  St.  Quentin  in  1557. 

28.  The  war  broke  out  in  1562,  through  an  affray  in 
Champagne  between  the  followers  of  Guise  and  Thefir»t 
a  party  of  Calvinists  at  their  worship  in  a  barn.  ^*^**  ^^'■• 
At  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  December,  1562,  Coligny  and 
Condd  were  defeated  by  Guise,  and  Cond^  was  taken  pris- 
oner on  one  side,  and  Montmorency  on  the  other.  Early  in 
1563  Guise  was  killed  near  Orleans,  and  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  fratricidal  contest  for  a  season.  In  1567  Montmorency 
defeated  the  Huguenots  under  Condd  and  Coligny  in  a  battle 
at  St,  Denis,  near  Paris,  but  died  of  wounds  received  in  the 
fight.  The  Duke  of  Guise  had  been  succeeded  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Catholic  party  by  his  son  Henry  of  Guise,  a  brave 
soldier  and  determined  man.  In  1569  the  Calvinists  were 
thoroughly  defeated  zijamac,  where  Condd  was  killed;  and 
again,  they  were  defeated  under  Coligny,  at  Moncontour, 
Peace  was  made  for  a  time  in  1570. 
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29.  The  most  famous  of  the  champions  of  the  Huguenot 
Henry  of  cause  in  France  had  already  come  to  the  front. 
Navarre.  'YMx^  was  the  gallant  Henry ^  King  of  Navarre^  son 
of  the  above-named  Anthony  of  Bourbon  and  oi  Jeanne  d^Al- 
bret,  Queen  of  Navarre.  He  is  often  called  the  Biamais^ 
because  he  was  born  (1553)  at  Pau  in  the  province  of  Bkarn^ 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  brought  up  as 
a  Calvinist,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  fought  at  Jarnac  and 
Moncontour.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest,  frankest,  and  most 
lovable  men.  His  white  plume  waved  ever  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  His  winning  demeanor,  the  outward  present- 
ment of  a  soul  in  many  ways  noble  and  chivalrous,  gave  him 
an  entrance  to  all  hearts.  In  1572  he  married  the  beautiful 
Margaret  of  Vaiois,  the  king's  sister,  the  nuptials  being  cele- 
brated at  Paris  a  few  days  before  the  event  known  as  the 
Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew  (August,  1572). 

30.  The  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris  and  the  prov- 
The  second  inces  on  this  occasion  introduces  one  of  the  vexed 
civu  war.  questions  of  history,  into  the  discussion  of  which 
we  cannot  enter  here.  Admiral  Coligny  was  killed  in  Paris; 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  his  life 
was  saved.  The  Huguenots  renewed  the  war  for  a  time,  and 
another  year's  useless  bloodshed  occurred. 

31.  Charles  IX,y  dying  in  1574,  was  succeeded  by  his 
Henry  III.  brother,  third  son  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  as 
The  Catholic  Henry  III,  In  1576  the  new  king  (a  selfish  volup- 
L«*g«e-  tuar}',  whose  pleasures  civil  discord  interrupted) 
issued  an  edict  favorable  to  the  Calvinists,  and  this  caused 
the  formation  of  the  famous  Catholic  League  in  December, 
1576.  From  time  to  time  the  civil  war  was  renewed,  and 
France  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 
In  1584  (by  the  death  of  the  king's  brother)  Hetiry  of  Na- 
varre, who  had  again  become  Calvinistic  in  professed  faith, 
became  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  The  league  resumed 
its  activity  under  Henry  of  Guise ;  and  when  it  forced  the 
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king  to  withdraw,  in  1585,  the  concessions  made  to  the  Prot- 
estants, fighting  began  again.  In  1588  Guise  drove  his  sov- 
ereign from  the  capital,  Paris ;  and  in  December  of  that  year 
Henry  III.,  after  luring  his  enemy  thither  by  a  pretended 
reconciliation,  had  Guise  murdered  at  the  royal  castle  of 
Blois.  Paris  and  several  great  towns  then  revolted,  and 
Henr}'  III.  made  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
besieged  Paris,  which  was  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne^ 
brother  of  Henry  of  Guise,  and  now  head  of  the  league.  The 
Catholic  party  now  hated  the  king;  and  in  August,  1589,  a 
fanatical  monV,  Jacques  Clement,  gave  him  a  fatal  stab  in  his 
camp  before  Paris  at  St.  Cloud,  In  Henry  III.  the  House 
of  Valois  in  France  became  extinct. 

32.  In  1589,  in  the  person  oi  Henry  of  Navarre,  son  (as 
we  have  seen)  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  the  House 

AcccBsioo  of 

of  Bourbon  came  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  House  of 
ruled  there  (save  during  the  revolution  and  first 
empire)  until  1830.  The  new  king,  Henry  IV,  {Henri  Quatre), 
had  to  fight  for  his  throne,  the  Catholic  League  (headed,  as 
above,  by  the  Due  de  Mayenne)  rejecting  him  as  a  heretic. 
In  September,  1589,  Henry  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Catholic  party  at  Argues,  near  Dieppe;  in  March,  1590,  he 
won  his  brilliant  battle  of  Ivry,  west  of  Paris;  in  1593  he 
professed  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  1594  entered  Paris  in 
triumph.  Between  1595  and  1598  he  was  engaged  in  redu- 
cing the  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Picardy,  and  Brittany,  held 
against  him  by  Spanish  troops  sent  by  Philip  II.,  who 
claimed  the  French  throne. 

33.  Henry  IV,  was  now,  as  accepted  King  of  France,  to 
show  the  paternal  regard  for  his  people's  inter- 
ests which  has  made    his  memory  dear  to  the  reign  in 
French  nation.     It  was  his  business  to   restore 

lasting  peace  and  solid  prosperity  to  a  country  where  the 
royal  authority  had  greatly  decayed,  and  which  had  long 
been  suffering  under  the  worst  passions  engendered  in  civil 
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war.     His  first  object  was  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  con- 
tending religious  parties. 

34.  In  1598  Henry  IV.  issued  the  celebrated  Edict  of 
The  Edict  of  -^^^^-^j  by  which  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
Nantes.  gj^jj  jj^  every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  granted  to 
the  Huguenots,  and  all  employments  and  political  offices 
were  thrown  open  to  them.  A  struggle  was  thus  ended  for 
a  time  which  had  threatened  to  ruin  both  the  monarchy  and 
the  country.  The  Catholic  faith  was  the  religion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  people ;  and  the  Protestants, 
under  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were  entitled  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  they  sought  for. 

35.  To  the  wise  administration  of  affairs  by  the  famous 

Duke  of  Sully  was  due  in  large  measure  the  rapid 

Due  de  Sully,  "^  **  ^ 

Marshal  of  recovery  of  France,  under  Henry  IV.,  from  the 
effects  of  the  disastrous  civil  wars.  The  Due  de 
Sully^  Marshal  of  France,  was  a  Calvinist  who  had  in  his 
youth  (as  the  Baron  de  Rosny,  from  his  birth-place  near 
Mantes)  escaped  in  Paris  from  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. He  fought  for  Henry  IV.,  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Ivry  (1590).  His  devotion  to  his  country 
was  shown  by  the  advice  which  he,  though  a  Protestant,  gave 
to  Henry,  that  the  king  should  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

36.  In  1597  Sully  became  minister  of  finances,  and  after- 
SuUy'aad-  wards  received  charge  of  all  fortifications,  public 
ministration,  buildings,  ports,  canals,  roads,  and  river  naviga- 
tion. These  great  opportunities  were  nobly  used  in  behalf 
of  his  country  and  his  king.  Sully  had  to  deal  with  a  great 
public  debt,  and  with  a  system  of  revenue  collection  so  de- 
fective and  fraudulent  that  but  a  seventh  part  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  people  actually  reached  the  public  exchequer! 
The  reforms  of  the  minister  soon  cleared  off  a  large  part  of 
the  debt,  diminished  taxation,  created  a  large  reserve  fund, 
and  doubled  the  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  exchequer. 
Four-fifths  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  now  reached  the 
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treasury.  An  enduring  fame  has  rewarded  his  exertions  and 
integrity.  Sully  also  greatly  encouraged  agriculture,  which 
he  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  French  people's 
prosperity,  and  did  much  to  benefit  commerce.  In  pursuit 
of  these  objects  marshes  were  drained,  mulberry-trees  were 
planted,  forests  preserved ;  great  highways  were  opened  in 
all  directions,  canals  dug,  free-trade  in  grain  introduced,  and 
commercial  treaties  made  with  Holland,  England,  Turkey, 
and  Spain. 

37.  Henry  IV,  soon  became  the  most  popular  of  sovereigns, 
and  was  aided  by  this  in  his  determined  efforts 

to  strengthen  the  authority  of   the  crown.     The  policy  «nd 
great   nobles    had   become   almost   independent  '*'°* 

under  the  weak  rule  of  the  last  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
and  Henry  took  severe  measures  in  order  to  restore  the 
royal  power.  The  municipal  franchises  of  towns  were  also 
annulled,  a  strict  censorship  of  the  press  was  established,  and 
such  power  as  the  parliament  still  retained  was  diminished. 
In  his  foreign  policy  Henry  IV.  did  all  that  he  could  to  thwart 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria  and  the  great  Catholic  power, 
Spain.  In  1609  he  made  preparations  for  a  war  which, 
according  to  Sully's  Memoirs,  aimed  at  great  designs  for  the 
rearrangement  of  affairs  in  Europe ;  but  the  following  year 
(1610)  a  fanatic*  named  Ravaillac  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
as  he  sat  in  his  coach  in  a  street  of  Paris.  Henry  IV.  left 
(besides  other  children)  a  son  who  succeeded  him  as  Louis 
XIIL  The  mother  of  these  was.  his  second  wife,  Maria  dc 
Medici,  related  to  the  reigning  house  of  Tuscany,  which  had 
succeeded  the  great  Florentine  republic  in  1569. 

38.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  from  the  Church  known 
as  the  Reformation,  the  danger  to  the  Catholic 

.,,,,?  ,    The  Catholic 

system  was  formidable,  but  it  was  encountered  Church  •tiii 
with  the  ability  and  energy  displayed  by  Catholi-  ^^* 
cism  at  the  crises  of  its  history.     In  Italy  there  was  no  wil- 
lingness, in  the  religious  or  the  irreligious,  to  break  with  the 
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Catholic  Church ;  in  Spain  there  was  the  strongest  adherence 
to  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  most  zealous  resolve  to  maintain 
it  at  all  points  and  at  all  hazards.  The  measures  which 
were  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  sustain  Catholicism  under  the  shock  of  the  Refor- 
mation, were  internal  reform,  the  establishing  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  reform  of  acknowledged 
abuses. 

39.  A  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline  in  the  south 
Catholic  o^  Europe  followed  the  reformation,  as  the  Prot- 
refonns.  estants  Considered  it,  of  doctrine  in  the  north.  A 
revived  zeal  was  displayed  throughout  the  Catholic  world: 
Old  institutions  and  religious  communities  were  remodelled 
and  made  efficient,  and  new  methods  were  called  into  action. 
The  monastic  orders  restored  old  strictness  of  discipline,  and 
devoted  themselves  anew  to  the  relief  and  instruction  of  the 
poor. 

40.  A  new  order  of  priests,  called  that  of  the  Theatines^ 
Order  of  was  instituted  in  1524.  These  monks  were  bound 
Theatines.  j^y  \}ci€\x  VOWS  to  preach  against  heresy,  to  help 
the  parochial  clergy  in  their  spiritual  work,  to  attend  the 
sick  and  criminals,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  Providence  for 
their  daily  bread,  owning  no  property,  collecting  no  alms, 
and  awaiting  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  charitable.  Their 
chief  founder,  Caraffa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV,,  was  con- 
spicuous among  them  for  zeal  and  devotion,  and  his  example 
was  well  followed  in  the  order.  Rome  itself  was  purified 
from  much  that  could  not  fail  to  give  a  handle  for  the  attacks 
of  Protestants.  The  luxurious  ease  and  literary  and  artistic 
dilettantism  of  Pope  Leo  X.  (15 13-1522)  were  succeeded  by 
the  austerity  and  fervor  of  Paul  IV,  (1555-1559),  Pius  V, 
(1566-1572),  and  Gregory  XIIL  (1572-1585). 

41.  A  special   hero  of  the  great   Catholic  reaction  was 

'  So  called  from  one  of  its  founders,  Caraffa,  Bisho/»  of  Chieti,  anciently  TJuate^  in 
Italy. 
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Ignatius  Loyola^  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
(or  Society  of  Jesus\  in  1539,  —  an  institution  which  the 
shrewd  policy  and  energy  of  his  successors  made  orderofjea- 
into  the  most  famous  and  influential  organization  "*^"  ^^y®**- 
of  that  class  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Loyola  was  a 
Spanish  gentleman  of  a  noble  family  in  Biscay,  and  from  an 
early  age  showed  a  zealous  temperament,  fostered  by  reading 
the  Spanish  romances,  and  blending  religion  and  chivalry  in 
a  high  degree.  After  a  career  of  distinction  as  a  soldier  he 
was  disabled  by  a  wound,  and  became  crippled  for  life  in 
152 1.  On  a  bed  of  sickness  he  turned  to  plans  of  spiritual 
conquest,  after  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  When  he  recovered,  Loyola  made  pilgrimages  to 
Rome  and  Jerusalem,  studied  at  the  Spanish  universities, 
and  then  settled  at  Paris  for  a  seven  years'  course  of  theo- 
logical training  at  the  university,  from  1528  to  1535.  He 
there  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  famous  society,  consisting  of 
himself  and  his  friends  Le  Fevre,  Francois  Xavier,  Lainez^ 
Bobadilla^  and  others.  They  bound  themselves  together  by 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and 
the  conversion  of  infidels  and  sinners.  In  1543  his  new  order 
—  the  Company  or  Society  of  Jesus  —  was  recognized  by  the 
authorities  at  Rome. 

42.  The  vow  of  obedience  taken  by  iht  Jesuits  bound  them 
unconditionally  to  go  as  missionaries  to  any  part  Thevow«of 
of  the  world  to  which  the  Pope  might  please  to  ^^e  Jesuits, 
send  them.  Their  garb  was  unlike  that  of  the  monastic 
orders;  and  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of 
.youth,  the  defence  of  the  truths  of  the  Church,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.  Besides  missionary  enterprises 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  the  chief  methods  of 
influence  used  by  the  Jesuits  were  the  pulpit,  the  con- 
fessional, and  their  schools  and  colleges  for  training  the 
young. 
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43.  In  1 541  Loyola  was  elected  gmeral  of  the  order,  and 
Organization  Continued  to  reside  in  Rome,  and  to  govern  the 
of  the  order,  gociety  until  his  death  in  1556.  The  Popes  soon 
saw  the  use  which  could  be  made  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
advancing  Reformation,  and  granted  to  them  extraordinary 
privileges  and  powers,  qualifying  them  to  make  the  Catholic 
religion  known  to  men  and  women  of  every  class,  con- 
dition, and  character.  The  general  had  command  over  the 
members  of  the  order,  and  could  send  them  on  missions 
of  every  kind,  confer  academical  degrees  on  them,  appoint 
them  to  theological  professorships,  and  in  all  ways  further 
the  objects  of  the  society.  The  specific  aim  of  the  society, 
as  expressed  in  its  motto,  was  declared  to  be  "  Ad  majorem 
Dei  gloriam^^  {To  God^s  Greater  Glory),  The  constitution 
provides  that  the  distribution  of  the  society  in  the  various 
countries  shall  be  as  provinces^  under  the  rule  of  their  re- . 
spective  provincials^  combining  entire  union  among  them- 
selves and  subordination  to  the  general  and  his  council  at 
Rome. 

44.  The  Jesuits  soon  acquired  unbounded  influence  in  all 

.   parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  made  rapid  way 

Influence  and    f        ,  .„      i.    .  ,     ,    ,  ,  ,  , 

apreadofthe    m   the  countries   Still   divided  between  the  old 
**"  **  faith  and  the  new.     As  rectors  and  professors  in 

colleges,  as  preachers  in  cities  and  at  courts,  as  tutors  and 
spiritual  guides  in  families,  as  missionaries  among  heathens- 
and  heretics,  even  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  as  father- 
confessors  of  princes,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
every  class  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  preserving  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  were  the  energy, 
skill,  discipline,  courage,  self-denial,  devotion,  and  versatil- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  new  society,  that  it  has  been  well 
said  that  "  the  history  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of 
the  great  Cathohc  reaction."  *     Every  quarter  of  the  globe 

^  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Rankers  History  of  the  Popes. 
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witnessed  the  zeal  of  Jesuit  missionaries ;  every  court  was 
said  to  be  the  scene  of  Jesuit  influences;  all  art,  science, 
literature,  luxury,  and  fashion  were  pressed  by  Jesuits  into 
the  service  of  religion  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Jesuits  were  soon  established  as 
a  recognized  and  powerful  order  in  Italy^  Portugal^  Spain^ 
and  Catholic  Germany^  and  they  had  great  success,  especially 
in  Austria  and  Bavaria,  Their  improvements,  zeal,  and 
skill  in  education  of  the  higher  class  gave  them  a  just  and 
wide-spread  fame ;  and  scholars  trained  in  their  institutions 
did  much  for  the  study  of  history,  geography,  language,  rhet- 
oric, and  mathematics.  The  Jesuits  obtained  a  foothold  in 
France  with  some  difficulty,  and  were  never  so  influential 
there  as  in  some  other  countries. 

45.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jesuits,  more  than  any  other  in- 
fluence, caused  the  great  reflux  in  public  opinion  cathoUc 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  and  which  we  '^^•ction. 
have  styled  the  Catholic  reaction.  To  the  Jesuits  it  is  mainly 
due  that  whereas,  half  a  century  after  the  Reformation,  the 
contest  was  still  undecided  between  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism in  France^  Belgium^  Southern  Germany^  Hungary^  and 
Poland^  in  half  a  century  more  the  Catholic  Church  was  vic- 
torious and  dominant  in  all  those  countries.  The  Protestants 
had  shown  a  lessened  zeal  and  an  inferior  policy ;  and  while 
the  whole  efforts  of  the  Catholics  were  directed  against  the 
Protestants,  almost  the  whole  energy  of  the  Protestants  was 
directed  against  each  other.  In  Germany  the  Calvin ists  and 
the  Lutherans  were  too  often  engaged  in  persecuting  each 
other,  and  in  England  and  Scotland  men  were  wasting  their 
powers  and  time  in  hot  disputes  on  points  of  discipline  and 
doctrine. 

46.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  341,  Part  I.)  the  rise  of  the  In- 
quisition as  a  means  of  coping  with  the  outbreak  Theinqumi- 
of  heresy  in  the  south  of  France  among  the  Albi-  **°"* 
genses^  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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thirteenth  century.  Innocent  III,  (who  became  Pope  in 
1 198)  and  his  successors  used  the  tribunal  (known  as  the 
Holy  Inquisition^  or  the  Holy  Office)  after  the  manner  of  a 
Grand  Jury,  to  seek  out  promoters  of  heretical  and  rebellious 
doctrines,  and,  failing  to  effect  their  correction  by  censures, 
hand  them  over  to  the  secular  government  for  prosecution 
under  the  laws  against  the  promotion  of  heresy,  which,  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  was  made  a  crime  against  the  State.  The 
Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Italy,  and  into  parts  of 
France,  but  with  less  authority  than  in  Italy.  In  England 
it  was  never  established  at  all.  In  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Holy  Office  made  its  way  into  Spain^ 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  became  the  most  complete  development  of  that 
institution  as  a  political  establishment  —  not  a  religious 
institution  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ranke  ^  says  it  was 
always  opposed  by  the  Popes  when  they  could  do  so.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  used  it  extensively  for  the  discovery  of 
Moorish  and  Jewish  pretended  converts  guilty  of  treasonable 
conspiracies  against  the  State. 

47.    In  1478  the  famous  Torquemada,  prior  of  a  Dominican 
convent,  was  appointed  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor 

Power  of  the        -  ^      .  ^        \.  ,     ^,  >-/.., 

inouisition  of  Spam.  An  Auto-da-fe,  or  act  of  faith,  was  not, 
***  "*  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  ceremony  of  burning 
heretics,  but*  "the  solemn  proceeding  at  which  the  judg- 
ments were  read  which  declared  the  innocence  of  those  falsely 
accused,  and  at  which  the  repentant  culprits  were  reconciled 
to  the  Church."  The  unrepentant  and  relapsed  culprits  were 
present  throughout  all  the  ceremonies,  in  order  that  the  former 
might  be  excited  to  repentance,  and  the  latter  to  a  keener 
sense  of  their  crime.  The  auto  ended  by  the  relapsed  and 
unrepentant  passing  over  to  the  "secular  arm  "  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  which  moment  they  remained  out  of  the  jurisdic- 


*  Ranke  :  Princes  and  People,  vol.  i.  pp.  241-245. 

*  Hefele's  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
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tion  of  the  Holy  Office.  In  1483  the  Pope  {Sixtus  IV}) 
ratified  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Jfoiy  Office  in  Spain, 
and  the  tribunal  became  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  the 
purposes  of  the  sovereign  in  the  hands  of  the  king  (or  queen), 
who  appointed  the  grand  inquisitor  and  his  chief  colleagues. 
The  royal  treasury  was  increased  by  estates  confiscated  by 
agencies  resulting  from  use  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  Torque- 
mada  worked  the  institution  vigorously  till  his  retirement 
in  1 49 1.  For  two  centuries  the  Inquisition  continued  in 
full  force  in  Spain,  and  was  finally  abolished  by  Napoleon 
in  1808. 

48.  Lastly,  the  Catholic  Church  took  pains  to  define  afresh 
the  doctrines  forming  the  deposit  of  faith  required  xhe  Counctt 
to  be  received  and  held  by  the  faithful.  The  ^^  Trent. 
Council  of  Trent  (so  called  because  its  meetings  were  mostly 
held  at  the  place  of  that  name  —  or  Trient — now  in  the 
Austrian  province  of  the  Tyrol)  met  in  1545  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  IIL^  and  sat  at  intervals  until  1563. 
Its  decrees  as  to  doctrine  are  embodied  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV,  (Pope,  1559-1566),  and  these 
were  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Catholic  states.  Many 
practical  abuses  were  reformed  by  the  decrees  as  to  dis- 
cipline. 

II.    RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 

1.  The  name  "  Netherlands  "  now  belongs  only  to  the  king- 
dom of  Holland.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  The"Neth- 
name  denoted  a  number  of  provinces  extending  ?h?«ixtcenth 
from  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Dollart  to  the  north-  century, 
em  frontier  of  France,  forming  the  tract  of  fertile  alluvial 
land  which  now  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  both  Holland 
and  Belgium. 

2.  We  have  seen  (p.  377,  Part  I.)  that  Flanders^  the  southern 

*  A  year  afterwards  he  declared  that  his  consent  was  obtained  by  false  representations. 
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portion  of  this  territory,  had  acquired  greatness  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Previous  centurics,  the  most  flourishing  towns  being  then 
history.  Ghent  and  Bruges,      Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 

tury the  Netherlands  had  come  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V., 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion the  new  faith  made  much  progress  in  the  country,  and  a 
contest  of  sects  arose  amongst  those  who  had  abandoned 
the  Catholic  Church. 
3.  In  1556,  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.,  the  Nether- 
lands  had  become  a  part  of  the  great  dominion 
the  NeSier-  ruled  by  his  son,  Philip  IL  of  Spain.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  southern  provinces  especially  was 
at  this  time  great,  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  traffic 
carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  who 
exchanged  the  manufactures  of  the  country  for  the  riches 
drawn  from  America  and  India  by  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. Antwerp  had  now  succeeded  to  Bruges  as  the  gene- 
ral mart  of  commerce,  and  was  the  richest  town  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  Wool  to  an  enormous  value  was  annually  im- 
ported from  England  and  Spain  into  the  Netherlands  for 
manufacture  into  cloth.  The  Zealanders  carried  on  a  most 
lucrative  herring-fishery  in  the  Scotch  waters.  The  people 
were  strongly  attached  to  liberty,  and  chafed  against  undue 
restraint,  the  citizens  of  the  great  manufacturing  town  of 
Ghent  being  especially  unruly  under  slight  or  oppression. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces,  now  composing  Hoi- 
land^  included  the  best  sailors  in  Europe,  famous  for  their 
courage  and  skill,  which  had  been  signally  shown  in  expedi- 
tions made  by  their  sovereign,  Charles  V.,  against  the  seats 
of  Mohammedan  pirates  at  Tunis  and  Algiers.  When  the' 
new  doctrines  made  their  way  into  the  Netherlands,  Charles 
V.  combated  the  heresy  with  severe  measures  of  repression, 
which  produced  little  effect.  The  invention  of  printing  had 
produced  its  full  effect  in  the  Netherlands,  and   the  great 
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increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
keener  taste  for  civil  and  religious  independence. 

4.    Literature  and  the  arts  had  made  great  progress.     In 
the  fourteenth    and   fifteenth   centuries    Handers   had   pro- 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  ANTWERP,   FROM  THE   EGG  MARKET. 


duced  historical  writers  who  won  great  renown   by  charm 
of  style.     Among  these  we  may  name  Froissart 
(flourished   about  1370-1400),  the  chronicler  of  and  art  of  the 
mediaeval  wars,  and  Philip  de  Commines  (1445- 
1509),  who  wrote  valuable  memoirs  on  his  own  times,  when  he 
served  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  and  Louis  XI.  of  France 
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as  a  negotiator.  Architecture  had  produced  the  cathedrals 
and  town-halls  which  form  yet  one  of  the  principal  charms  of 
the  country  for  tourists.  The  size,  solidity,  and  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  execution  in  these  wonderful  buildings  make  them 
still  speaking  monuments  of  the  stern  magnificence  and 
finished  taste  of  the  age  which  brought  them  forth  from  the 
brain  of  the  architect  and  the  hand  of  the  craftsman.  The 
musicians  of  Flanders  were  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 
John  van  Eyck  (ox  John  of  Bruges)  mdi^t  great  improvements 
in  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  and  in  linear  and  aerial  per- 
spective, and  has  left  many  examples  of  his  skill.  Among 
the  inventions  due  to  the  Netherlands  were  painting  on 
glass,  the  polishing  of  diamonds,  the  making  of  lace  and  of 
tapestry,  and  the  carillon  or  musical  arrangement  and  work- 
ing of  bells,  which  still,  from  the  towers  of  Antwerp  and  of 
Bruges,  delight  the  traveller's  ear.  The  university  of  Lou- 
vain  was  founded  in  1425,  and  served  greatly  for  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  though  it  acquired  afterwards  a  famous  name 
for  fierce  theological  disputes. 

5.  The  glory  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  material  way,  was 

the  city  of  Antwerp^  which  was  the  great  outlet 
for  the  industry  of  Europe,  and  the  receptacle  for 
the  productions  of  all  the  nations  of  the  known  world.  Its 
port  was  so  often  crowded  with  vessels  that  each  successive 
fleet  was  obliged  to  wait  long  in  the  river  Scheldt  before  it 
could  obtain  admission  for  the  discharge  of  its  cargoes.  Such 
was  the  land,  such  were  the  people  —  industrious,  enterpris- 
ing, energetic,  enlightened,  wealthy,  and  aspiring — who  were 
handed  over  to  the  rule  of  Philip  II.  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

6.  Philip  II,  (reigned   1 556-1 598)  was  a  bigoted,  cold- 
charactcrof    blooded   tyrant.     History   scarcely  presents    us 

Phllin  II    off  J       r 

Spain.  '  with  a  character  more  insensible  to,  and  more 
incapable  of  rousing,  any  human  sympathy. 

7.  The  empire  over  which  this  man  was  called  to  rule  in 
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1556  was  one  of  t^e  most  powerful  and  splendid  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  In  Europe  he  ruled  Spaifiy  Extent  of  hi« 
/'^^r/z/^tf/ (conquered  by  him  in  1581),  the  Nether-  ^'"^'^^^ 
lands,  parts  of  what  is  now  territory  in  the  east  and  south  of 
France  (Franche  Comte,  di  part  of  Burgundy,  and  jRousst7/on,  by 
the  Pyrenees),  the  Milanese  (in  Italy),  and  the  two  Sicilies, 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  other  small  Italian  states  were  com- 
pletely subject  to  his  influence.  In  Asia  this  monarch  pos- 
sessed the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  rich  settlements  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Portugal  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  (in  India),  in  Malacca,  and  the  Spice  Islands,  In 
America,  Mexico  and  Peru  enriched  him  with  the  produce  of 
their  mines. 

8.  He  had  a  revenue  estimated  at  ten  times  that  which 
England  yielded  to  Elizabeth.     He  had  a  power- 
ful standing  army,  composed  of  the  best  soldiers  resource*  of 
in  the  world  for  discipline  and  training,  and  he 

was  possessor  of  a  large  and  efficient  fleet.  He  is  the  only 
sovereign  of  modern  times  who  has  been  at  the  same  moment 
supreme  both  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  power  and  influence 
which  Philip  II.  for  several  years  wielded  over  Europe  may 
be  even  regarded  as  superior  to  those  which  once  belonged 
to  Napoleon  I.  Philip  had  resources  which  Bonaparte  longed 
for  in  vain  —  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce  —  the  trade  of 
America  and  of  the  Indian  seas,  the  gold  of  the  West,  and 
the  spices  of  the  East.  His  maritime  power  was  an  object  of 
dread  to  the  statesmen  of  England  even  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Armada  had  forever  freed  them  from  fears  of  a 
Spanish  invasion.^ 

9.  Philip  II.,  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  power 
(1556),  had  taken  measures  calculated  to  break  Revolt  of  the 
down  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  subjects  Netherlands, 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  he  was  determined,  above  all,  to  root 
out  the  religious  heresy  which  had  made  progress  in  the  coun- 

1  Macaulay's  Essay  on  "  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain," 
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try.  His  proceedings  were  cautious  for  ^he  first  few  years, 
and  aimed  at  undermining  the  safeguards  for  freedom  which 
had  been  maintained  under  Charles  V.  The  chief  instru- 
ments of  his  rule  at  this  time  were  Margaret^  Duchess  of 
Parma  (a  daughter  of  Charles  V.),  and  Cardinal  Granvella^ 
Bishop  of  Arras,  As  Philip's  schemes  of  absolutism  were  by 
degrees  unveiled,  popular  indignation  caused  him  to  remove 
Granvella  in  1564;  but  in  1566  he  introduced  the  Inquisition 
into  the  country,  and  this  step  caused  the  ^'' Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,''  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  A  confederation  of  nobles  was  formed  in 
the  southern  provinces;  and  the  patriotic  league  took,  in 
defiance,  the  name  of  the  Gueux  (or  "  Beggars  "),  bestowed 
on  them  in  derision  by  a  supporter  of  the  tyranny. 

10.  The  religious  reformers  of  France  and  Germany  took 
Protestant  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  pour  into  the  Nether- 
sects,  lands,  and  their  progress  in  the  work  of  prosely- 
tism  was  characterized  by  outbursts  of  fanatical  fury.  The 
three  chief  Protestant  sects  were  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  the 
Calvinists,  and  the  Lutherans,  the  city  of  Antwerp  being  the 
central  point  of  union  for  them  all,  though  the  only  principle 
which  they  held  in  common  was  their  hatred  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Inquisition,  and  Spain. 

11.  Fighting  soon  took  place  between  the  religious 
Thcicono-  enthusiasts  and  the  authorities,  and  matters 
cUsts.  ^ygj.g  py^  beyond  the  reach  of  reconciliation  by 
the  excesses  of  the  fanatics  called  Iconoclasts,  These  furious 
persons  attacked  the  churches  throughout  Flanders,  Bra- 
bant, and  other  provinces,  plundered  and  ruined  the  in- 
terior of  the  splendid  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  wrought  similar 
excesses  at  Tournay,  Ghent,  Valenciennes,  Mechlin,  and 
other  towns,  and  pillaged  in  all  several  hundreds  of  Catholic 
shrines. 

12.  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange  (a  small  territory 
in  the  south-east  of  France),  known  as  "  William  the  Silent^* 
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from  his  prudence  and  caution  in  diplomacy,  and  still  called 
''Father  William''  by  the  Dutch,  was  the  political 

.     ,  ui-  T»  •  I-       William  "the 

creator  of  the  new  repubhc.  Born  m  1533,  he  silent  "of 
was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  but  became  a  '*'***' 
son-in-law  of  Coligny's  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Charles  V.  discovered  his  ability,  and  admitted  him 
to  his  councils  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy.  Philip 
11.  had  from  the  first  regarded  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a 
just  and  jealous  dislike,  discerning  in  him  a  dangerous  antago- 
nist. In  subtlety  of  policy  and  penetration  into  characters 
and  into  motives  of  action,  William  was  fully  a  match,  as  his 
career  proves,  for  Philip  himself,  and  he  made  the  most  ener- 
getic use  of  his  powers  of  mind. 

13.  The  wrath  of  Philip  was  excited  against  the  whole 
people  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  doings  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  he  resolved  to  crush  by  military  Aiva'sad- 

ministration. 

force  all  resistance  to  his  tyranny.  The  able  and 
stern  Spanish  general,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  arrived  at  Brussels 
with  an  army  of  veterans  in  August,  1567,  and  assumed  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  Inquisition  was  at  once  set 
to  work,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning  the 
Catholic  religion  were  promulgated,  and  a  tribunal  was 
appointed  which  soon  earned  the  name  of  the  "  Council  of 
Troubles  "  or  of  ^^BloodJ'  Its  judgments  were  without  appeal ; 
its  decisions  were  swift  and  informal ;  its  sentences  were 
«xile,  confiscation,  hanging,  or  beheading,  quartering  or 
burning. 

14.  William  of  Orange  took  the  field  against  this  reign  of 
tyranny  and  terror  in  1568,  at  the  head  of  a  force  Thestmreie 
raised  in  Germany,  and  equipped  by  the  help  of  pJotSuiT' 
the  Huguenots  of  France,  Elizabeth  of  England,  <*«*«■*•• 
and  the  German  Protestant  Princes.     He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  patriots  under  his  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau, 
were  severely  defeated  by  Alva,  and  Willi  am  *s  army  melted 
away  from  his  want  of  means  to  pay  and  feed  them.    The 
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cruelties  of  Alva  were  redoubled,  and  William  of  Orange 
retired  to  France  to  watch  events  and  wait  for  another  chance 
of  striking  a  blow. 

15.  In  1557  a  gleam  of  success  for  the  patriots  came  in 
Alternate  ^^  Capture  of  the  town  of  Brill  (or  Brielk\  on 
successes.  ^^  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas.  A  general 
revolt  at  once  occurred  in  Holland  and  Zealand^  and  the 
people  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  henceforth 
steadily  supported  him  in  the  northern  Netherlands.  William 
marched  into  Brabant  with  a  new  army  of  French,  Germans, 
and  English ;  and  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Oudenarde,  and  other 
towns  were  taken  from  the  Spanish.  A  powerful  fleet  of 
Dutch  vessels  was  equipped  in  the  harbor  of  Flushing ;  and 
the  Dutch  navy,  soon  to  acquire  such  fame  had  begun  to  exist. 
The  Spaniards  retook  Haarlem  after  a  siege  of  seven  months ; 
but  it  cost  them  10,000  men  from  the  desperation  of  the 
defence,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  grew  visibly  stronger.  In 
1573  Alva  was  recalled,  and  was  succeeded  by  Requesms^  a 
man  of  mild  character.  The  war  continued  with  alternations 
of  success.  The  skilled  and  valiant  Spanish  soldiery,  ably 
commanded,  gained  victories  in  the  open  field,  but  often 
failed  in  sieges. 

16.  One  of  the  most  famous  incidents  of  the  war  was  the 

successful  defence  in  1574  of  the  city  of  Leyden 

Leydensnd  .  ^  ,  r       •  ,  i  /   .  , 

Antwerp  in  agamst  force  and  famine  ;  the  place  bemg  saved 
rugge.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  cutting  the  dikes  and  letting  in  the  sea 
waters,  which  swept  off  the  besiegers  and  brought  up  boats 
with  provisions  for  the  starving  people  of  the  town.  At  all 
points  of  the  heroic  struggle,  William  of  Orange  was  present 
either  in  person  or  in  spirit.  In  1575  the  Spanish  arms  had 
more  success ;  early  in  1576  Requesens  died;  in  November 
of  that  year  occurred  the  awful  event  known  as  the  "  Spanish 
Fury  "  at  Antwerp^  when  a  large  body  of  Spanish  mutinous 
troops  stormed  and  sacked  the  town,  burning  the  town-hall  and 
hundreds  of  the  better  houses,  slaughtering  thousands  of  the 
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citizens,  plundering  in  reckless  madness  for  three  days,  and 
reducing  the  richest  city  in  Europe  to  desolation  and  ruin. 

17.  The  representatives  of  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  at  this  very  moment  assembled  at  pacification 
Ghent,  and  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  known  as  the  °'  Ghent. 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  by  which  the  provinces  in  the  south 
bound  themselves  to  aid  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  expel  the  Spanish  forces, 
by  any  and  by  all 
means,  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Nether- 
lands.    By  January, 

1578,  however,  the 
Spanish  arms  were 
again  triumphant  in 
the  southern  Nether- 
lands, where  the  pop- 
ulation was  chiefly 
Catholic  (as  in  Bel- 
gium now),  and  those 
provinces  finally  sub- 
mitted to  Spain. 

18.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  January, 

1579,  by  the  Union  of 
Utrecht^  formed   the 
northern     provinces 
into  a  close  league, 
and     thus     founded 
the  republic   of  the 
United    Netherlands.      In   1580  Philip  II.  put   a   price   on 
William's   head.      The    United    Provinces   then 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  and  William 
of  Orange  was  appointed  sovereign-count  of  Holland 
Zealand. 


THE   TOWN-HALL,   UTRECHT. 


The  United 
Netherlands. 


and 
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19.   In  July,  1584,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated 
in  his  house  at  Ddfi  by  a  Burgundian  fanatic, 


u!?m**Jf^*^     named  Balthazar   Gerard.    The   murderer  was 
Orange.  seized  and  executed. 

20.  William's  son,  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau^  succeeded  to 
The  Duke  ^^^  power  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  fought 
of  Parma.  bravely  and  ably  against  Spain.  The  famous 
Duke  of  Parma^  Alexander  Famese,^  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals of  modern  times,  was  now  (1585)  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  and  his  success  in  his  great  siege  of  Antwerp 
was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Elizabeth  of 
England  gave  some  ineffectual  help,  and  in  1586  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  died  gallantly  and  uselessly  at  Zutphen,  The  stub- 
bornness of  the  Dutch  alone  enabled  them  to  resist  the  genius 
and  determination  of  Parma,  but  they  did  succeed  in  wearing 
him  out  at  last,  and  Prince  Maurice  captured  some  towns 
from  the  Spanish  in  1592;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  great 
Spanish  leader  died  of  disease. 

21.  In  1598  (after  further  successes  of  Prince  Maurice  in 

the  northern  provinces)  Philip  II.  made  the  south- 
made  inde-      em  provinces  (now  Belgium)  into  an  independent 

sovereignty  under  his  nephew,  the  Archduke 
Albert  of  Austria.  In  September,  1598,  Philip  II.  died,  and 
the  Dutch  Republic  had  got  rid  of  her  deadly  and  relentless 
foe.  We  cannot  here  pursue  the  fortunes  of  the  rising  state  : 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  1609  the  Spanish  Government 
made  a  truce  with  the  Republic,  virtually  (though  not  formally 
till  1648)  recognizing  Holland  as  an  independent  power. 

22.  The  protracted  and  dreadful  war  which  had  ended  in 
Results  o!  establishing  the  Dutch  Republic  severely  injured 
thestnigcie.  ^j^^  southem  Netherlands.  Many  thousands  of 
the  able  artisans  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Alva  into  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Holland.  Antwerp  was  ruined  by  the 
shocking  event  above  recorded,  and  its  trade  and  prosperity 
passed  to  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  towns  of  Holland 
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zxid  Zealand,  The  growth  of  Dutch  commerce  is  shown  in  the 
establishment  of  the  India  Company  in  1596;  and  the  men  of 
the  northern  Netherlands  soon  superseded  the  Portuguese 
and  surpassed  the  English  in  the  trade  with  India,  and 
established  themselves  without  dispute  in  the  seas  farther 
east. 

23.   As  a  maritime  people  they  became  the  first  in  the 
worldy  owning  1,200  merchant  ships  in  Europe, 
manned  by  70,000  sailors,  being  the  great  ship-  premacyof 
builders  for  all  nations,  and  reaping  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  the  reward  of  skill,  industry,  and  courage. 
The  Jews  driven  from  Spain  and  Portugal  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  and  took  part  in  the  prosperity  of  her  trade.     The 
Dutch  Republic  had  taken  her  place  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe  with  legitimate  pride  and  with  undeniable  resources 
and  power. 

III.  — THE   TURKS  AND  OTHER  NATIONS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

1.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
conquerors  continued  to  grow.  Sultan  Selim  I,  soiunanii., 
conquered  in  15 17  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  ■"'^•^ 
and  took  possession  of  Mecca,  the  holy  city  in  Arabia. 
Soliman  IL  (the  '^ Magnificent^^)  reigned  from  15 19  to  1566. 
In  1522  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  He 
then  turned  his  arms  against  Hungary,  which  had  been  fre- 
quently exposed  to  Turkish  assaults  since  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  and  served  as  a  bul- 
wark to  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

2.  Hungary  had  become  a  powerful  kingdom  under  Mat- 
thias Corvinus  (1458-1400),  who  ruled  with  a  firm  ..    ^.    _ 

\   Tj         t:/   /»  Matthias  Cor- 

hand,  secured  internal  order  and  organization,  vinu»,  King 
and  was  an  able  general  and  diplomatist.     His 
measures  for  judicial  administration  were  such  that  it  was 
long  a  proverb  in  Hungar}',  "  King  Matthias  is  dead,  and  jus- 
tice with  him^     He  founded  the  university  of  Pressburg,  and 
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did  much  for  Hungarian  civilization.  Under  his  successors 
things  went  badly  for  Hungary  early  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
Oppression  by  the  nobles  caused  insurrections  of  the  peasants, 
which  greatly  weakened  the  state,  and  were  with  difficulty 
suppressed. 

3.  In  1526  the  first  battle  of  Mohacs  (in  the  south  of  Hun- 
Conqueatsof  g^^Y*  ^^  ^^^  Danube)  sealed  the  country's  fate  for 
EuropVwd  '"^"y  years.  There  Soliman  II.,  at  the  head  of 
Asia.  a  great  Turkish  host,  defeated  and  slew  Louis  II 
of  Hungary,  and  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  henceforth 
a  great  part  of  the  country  was  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe.  In  Asia,  Soliman  deprived  the  Persians 
in  war  of  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  and  Georgia.  After  his  great 
success  in  Hungary,  Soliman  threatened  to  overrun  Germany, 
and  to  plant  the  standard  of  Mahomet  in  Western  Europe, 
but  was  checked  by  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  in 
1529,  when  Charles  V.  was  in  power. 

4.  At  this  period  Turkey  was  formidable  on  the  sea,  and 
„  .^.  the  Ottoman  admirals  swept  the  Mediterranean, 
power  of         conquered  Northern  Africa,  and  landed  troops 

who  ravaged  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Corfu. 
Charles  V.  succeeded  in  rallying  the  forces  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turks.  The  Venetians  resisted  their  galleys  on 
the  sea.  The  great  Genoese  admiral,  Andrea  Doria  (who  in 
1529  reorganized  the  Republic  of  Genoa  on  a  new  and  per- 
manent basis),  took  territory  from  the  Turks  in  Greece  in 
1532,  and  in  1535  helped  Charles  V.  to  capture  Tunis.  Ten 
sultans,  all  of  them  brave  and  warlike,  had  now,  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  raised  the  power  of  the  Crescent ;  but  the 
internal  strength  of  the  state  was  undeveloped.  In  1538 
Soliman  II  united  the  priestly  dignity  of  the  caliphate  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  making  the  Turkish  Sultan  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  Mahometan  races;  but  the  conquered  nations  were  not 
incorporated  into  an  organic  whole,  and  after  Soliman's  death 
in  1566  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  declined. 
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5.  The  sovereigns  ceased  to  have  ability  and  energy,  the 
nation  sank  into  ignorance  and  slavery,  rapacious  _ 

and  arbitrary  pashas  ruled  the  provinces:  while  ottoman 

,.  J  .  1  .        .  r  power. 

Europe  made  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace,  the  Ottoman  nation  and  government  remained 
inactive  and  stationary.  Blindly  attached  to  their  doctrines 
of  absolute  fate,  and  elated  by  former  military  glory,  the 
Turks  looked  upon  foreigners  with  contempt  as  infidels 
(Giaours),  Without  any  settled  plan,  or  on  any  principles 
other  than  those  of  religious  hatred  and  thirst  for  conquest, 
they  fought  with  Venice,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  Dangerous 
revolts  occurred  among  the  provincial  governors  {Pashas) 
and  the  petted  soldiers  called  Janizaries.  The  despotic  sul- 
tans used  the  dagger  and  bow-string  freely  against  suspected 
persons,  and  the  ablest  viziers  or  ministers  were  sacrificed  to 
the  hatred  of  the  soldiery  and  the  priests.  The  successor  to 
the  throne  commonly  put  to  death  all  his  brothers  in  fear  of 
their  rivalry,  and  the  people  looked  with  indifference  on  the 
murder  of  a  hated  sultan  or  the  deposition  of  a  weak  one. 

6.  In  157 1  the  Turks,  indeed,  conquered  Cyprus  from  the 
Venetians,  but  the  same  year  brought  them  a  great  Defeat  of  the 
disaster,  which  wrought  the  safety  of  all  Europe.  'r"'*'*»*>  ^««*- 
At  Lepanio  (the  ancient  Naupactus^  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth) 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Ottoman  navy  and  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Christian  states,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Don  John  of  Austria  headed  the  Christian  squadrons,  and  the 
result  was  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of  war.  In  this  battle  the 
great  Spanish  writer  Cervantes^  author  of  Don  Quixote^  fought 
bravely  and  received  three  wounds,  one  of  which  disabled  his 
left  arm  for  life. 

7.  We  have  seen  (p.  400,  Part  I.)  the  rise  of  Switzerland  to 
independence  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Extension  of 
vindication  of  the  same  in  the  fifteenth  with  tri-  Swit«criand. 
umphant  success  against  the  arms  of  Austria  and  of  Charles 
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the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  In  1499,  after  a  severe  struggle  and 
desperate  fighting  against  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  of 
Austria,  Switzerland  was  definitely  separated  from  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  New  cantons  were  from  time  to  time  admitted, 
and  in  15 13  the  number  was  brought  up  to  thirteen,  at  which 
it  remained  till  1798. 

8.  At  this  time  (sixteenth  century)  Savoy  became  an  im- 

portant state  in  Europe.  In  the  twelfth  century 
Amadeus  III,  became  Count  of  Savoy,  in  posses- 
sion of  Piedmont;  and  in  14 16  Amadeus  VI I L  was  Duke  of 
Savoy,  as  ruler  of  Piedmont  and  of  territory  now  belonging 
to  Switzerland.  Charles  III,  of  Savoy  (reigned  1 504-1 553) 
helped  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  was  deprived  in  the  end  of  all  his  territories  by  the  French 
king ;  but  his  son,  Phillibert  Emanuel  (1553-1580),  regained 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrisis  in  1559.  Savoy  was 
a  strongly  Catholic  state,  and  waged  war  against  the  heretical 
Waldenses  or  Vaudois  (p.  382,  Part  I.).  From  time  to  time 
Savoy  lost  territory  to  the  north,  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
gained  new  dominions  to  the  south,  in  Italy.  Charles  Em- 
manuel I,  (ruled  1580-1630)  lost  territory  in  war  to  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  but  this  was  afterwards  regained,  and  during 
the  following  century  (seventeenth)  Savoy  increased  in  power 
and  influence. 

9.  Poland  became  powerful  under  Casimir  III,  (reigned 
Kingdom  of  i333-i37o)»  sumamcd  the  ''Great*' on  account 
Poland.  Qf  jjjg  wisdom  as  a  legislator  and  his  exertions  in 
civilizing  the  country.  He  fortified  the  towns  and  freed  them 
from  the  oppression  of  the  nobles,  maintained  peace  with  his 
neighbors,  and  greatly  increased  the  national  prosperity. 
The  dynasty  of  th^Jagcllons  (from  Jagellon,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania)  began  with  Ladislaw  II,  in  1386  (when  he  em- 
braced Christianity,  married  the  Queen  of  Poland,  and  so 
united  the  crowns  of  Poland  and  Lithuania),  and  their  rule 
continued  till  1572.     Under  this  line  of  kings  Poland  gained 
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in  power  and  extent,  obtaining  territory  in  1466  from  the 
Teutonic  knights  to  the  north,  and  annexing  Livonia  in  156 1. 
In  1569  the  Lithuanian  nobles  were  admitted  into  the  Polish 
Diet,  and  Warsaw  was  made  the  place  of  meeting.  As  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  the  popular  representatives  of 
towns  and  country  districts  lost  their  influence  (in  Poland 
through  the  unpatriotic  selfishness  of  the  nobles),  and  guar- 
antees for  the  liberty  of  the  people  were  done  away  with. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty  in  1572,  Poland 
became  an  elective  monarchy;  and  although  for  a  time  her 
arms  were  victorious  against  foreign  attacks,  her  influence 
in  Europe  declined. 

10.  A  change  occurred  in  these  countries  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  From  15 13  to  1523  Christian 
II,  (or  ^'the  Cruer')  was  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  «nd 
Norway,  and  had  become  King  of  Sweden  also  in 
1520.  In  1523  a  great  change  came  for  Sweden.  Gustavus 
Vasa,  son  of  a  Swedish  noble,  after  flghting  against  the  Dan- 
ish oppression  under  Christian  II.,  had  become  a  fugitive, 
working  as  a  common  laborer  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia^  in 
the  centre  of  Sweden.  He  raised  a  force  in  the  district,  and 
headed  an  insurrection  of  the  Dalecarlians  in  152 1.  He  de- 
feated the  Danes,  seized  Upsala,  and  had  such  success  that 
in  1523  he  was  elected  king  by  a  provincial  diet,  captured 
Stockholm,  embraced  Lutheranism,  and  was  crowned  as  Gus- 
tavus I,  of  Sweden  in  1528.  The  Lutheran  religion  was  then 
formally  established  in  Sweden,  and  Gustavus  reigned  with 
vigor  till  his  death  in  1560,  the  kingdom  having  been  declared 
hereditary  in  his  line,  and  Sweden  having  now  acquired  a 
position  of  power  and  influence  in  Europe. 
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IV.    ENGLAND  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

1.  The  same  year  that  Columbus  discovered  America, 
Henry  VIII.  Henry  VIII.  was  born.  On  the  death  of  his 
"?eS?Sd  father,  Henry  VII.,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
relations.  ^^  ^j^^  ^gg  q£  seventeen  years.  By  dispensation, 
he  was  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  de- 
ceased elder  brother  Arthur,  —  a  marriage  not  only  of  affec- 
tion, as  avowed  in  his  letters  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  but  of  the 
greatest  political  advantage.  Henry  united  England  in  the 
Holy  League,  formed  by  Pope  Julius  II.  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Italy.  Henry's  twenty-first  year  was 
signalized  by  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs  in  his  war  against 
France,  in  which  the  latter's  old  ally,  Scotland,  joined, 
and  by  the  destruction  of  the  invader  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility  on  Flodden 
Field  (15 13).  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  1519,  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  were  rivals  for 
the  friendship  of  Henry, — all  young  men.  Charles  visited 
Henry  at  Canterbury  in  1520,  and  Francis  and  Henry  met 
on  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."     England  had  been 

brought  to  the  forefront  of  European  affairs  by 
Thomas  Wolsey,  who  rose  to  be  head  of  home 
and  foreign  affairs  as  lord  chancellor,  and  supreme  in  the 
Church  in  England  as  cardinal  and  legate  in  1514-1515.  At 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  Henry  manifested  a  devout  loyalty 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  confuting  the  principles  of  Luther 
by  his  treatise  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  for  which  Leo  X. 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

2.  By  1527,  aged  thirty-five  years,  Henry  had  become  a 

jovial  and  bluff  man  of  pleasure,  and  had  been 
chSScdchar-  married  at  this  time  eighteen  years  to  Catherine, 
desire  for  di-  a  woman  of  acknowledged  pre-eminent  virtues, 
PcTBooai*^*  who  had  borne  him  several  children,  of  whom 
tyranny.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Mary,  survived.     He  applied  to  Pope 
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Clement  VII.  for  a  divorce,  for  no  cause  except  an  affecta- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage.     The  Pope  appointed 
Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  a  commission  to  try  the 
question  of  its  validity.     Having  sat  in  London  seven  weeks, 
in  1529,  without  coming  to  a  decision,  the  Pope  (at  this  time 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V.)  transferred  the  case 
Xo  Rome.    Henry,  enraged  with  Wolsey  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  proceedings,  dismissed  him  from  the  chancellorship, 
and  accused  him  under  the  statute  of  pramunire^  although 
Henry  had  procured  the  legative  powers  for  him  and  Cam- 
peggio, and  had  therein  himself  violated  the  statute.    Wolsey 
died  while  being  conveyed  to  prison.     Sir  Thomas  More  was 
appointed  lord  chancellor,  the  first  layman  to  occupy  that 
position.     The  Reformation  Parliament  assembled  in   1529. 
Thomas  Cromwell  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  on 
his  suggestion  the  opinions  of  the  universities  of  Europe  on 
the  marriage  were  sought.     Henry,  in  order  to  coerce  the 
clergy,  charged  them  all  under  the  statute  of  pramunire. 
The  penalties  were  remitted  on  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  paying  the  king  large  sums,  and  agreeing  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  "  as  far  as  the 
law  of  Christ  will  allow''      Acts  were  passed  forbidding 
processes  and  payments  to  Rome.     In  1532  Henry  privately 
married  Anne   Boleyn.      Thomas   Cranmer,  whom   he   had 
created  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  apparently  for  the  purpose, 
pronounced  the  marriage  with  Catherine  null  and  void  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  lawful. 
Elizabeth  (afterwards  queen)  was  the  issue. 

3.   Clement  VII.  reversed  Cranmer^s  decision,  and  excom- 
municated Henry  and  Anne.     The  separation  of  ^ 

Excommuni- 

England  from   the   Catholic  Church  dates  from  cation. 

Henry  head 

this  event.     Had  the  Pope  not  refused  to  grant  of  hi«  church, 
that  divorce,  the  English  monarch  would  never 
have  allowed  the  separation.      The  supremacy  of  the  king 
over  the  Church  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Pope  by  an 
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act  passed  in  1534.  For  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  were  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1534,  and  the  next  year 
were  executed.  The  king  appropriated  to  the  crown  the 
property  of  the  smaller  monasteries  and  nunneries  dissolved 
by  him  in  1536.  Insurrections  were  a  consequence,  of  which 
that  in  Yorkshire  was  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
Queen  Catherine  died  poor  and  neglected  at  this  time.  The 
sensual  and  faithless  monarch  caused  the  execution  of  Anne 
Boleyn, — the  first  instance  in  England  of  beheading  a  woman, 

—  May  19,  1536,  while  his  preparations  were  going  on  for 
wedding  Jane  Seymour  the  following  day.  Their  son,  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  was  born  October  12,  1537, 
his  mother  dying  two  days  afterwards.  Parliament  *  in  1539 
declared  the  king's  proclamations  to  have  the  force  of  laWy 
making  him  practically  an  absolute  monarch,  with  an  uncon- 
trolled dominion  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  religion  of  his 
subjects.  The  king  dissolved  colleges,  hospitals,  and  chan- 
tries in  defiance  of  all  right  and  of  the  interests  of  their 
founders,  and  appropriated  the  property. 

4.  He  tired  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  whom  he  had  married  in 

—  _.        ..    1540*  under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Marriages,  di-       ^'^  ' 

vorces.  and      He  made  his  Parliament  annul  the  marriage  the 

executions. 

same  year;  and  the  pandering  Cromwell,  whom 
he  had  made  Earl  of  Essex,  he  tried  on  Bill  of  Attainder,  and 
executed.  The  same  year  also  he  married  Catherine  Howard, 
and  her  he  executed  in  two  years.  His  sixth  wife,  Catherine 
Parr,  whom  he  married  in  1543,  survived  him.  In  1541  he 
barbarously  executed  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  the  mother  of  Cardinal 
Pole. 

5.  Wales  was  incorporated  with  England  in  1536,  and  sub- 

^  "This  servile  body,  for  the  whole  of  a  long  reign,  made  itself  the  unresisting  instru- 
ment of  whatever  oppression  a  ferocious  tyrant  could  devise  for  gratifying  his  cruelty,  his 
lust,  or  his  caprice  "  (Brougham).  Hesitation  to  pass  a  bill  he  desired  was  silenced  by 
his  threat  of  having  the  heads  of  the  persons  who  opposed  it. 
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jecled  to  English  laws.     In   Ireland  a  formidable  rebellion 

under  Silken  Thomas  (Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Vice-deputy) 

was  suppressed  in  1534.     He  and  his  ^\^  uncles 

were  beheaded  in  1537.     In  the  Pale  the  suprem-  i«nd,  rebel- 

acy  of  Henry  was  acknowledged.     He  assumed 

the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  appropriated  all  the  property  of 

religion,  and  used  it  as  he  had  done  in  England. 

6.  With  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  and  property  of 
the    larc^e   monasteries  which    he  suppressed  in 

^  ^^  The  avails  of 

1539,  he  made  large  grants,  by  which  he  secured  confiscated 
the  upper  classes  to  his  religion.  Under  the  new 
supremacy  exhibits  of  doctrine  were  attempted  which  were 
substantially  a  recital  of  Catholic  doctrines  (as  in  the  "  Insti- 
tution of  a  Christian  Man  "),  except  only  in  regard  to  the 
Pope's  authority.  Under  the  Statute  of  Six  Articles,  other- 
wise called  the  "  Bloody  Statute  "  and  "  Whip  with  six  cords," 
according  to  Hume,  it  was  said  in  England  "  that  those  who 
were  against  the  Pope  were  burned,  and  those  who  were  for 
him  were  hanged." 

7.  In  1538  he  placed  one  copy  of  an  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  in  each  church  for  the  people  to  read, 

and  he,  by  his  Parliament,  in  1542-43,  enacted  th?Bibfe 
the  first  and  only  law  to  be  found  on  any  statute  °'  *"* 
hook^  forbidding^  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  any  church. 

8.  James  V.  of  Scotland  having  refused  to  become  his  ally 
in  his  ecclesiastical  contest,  Henry,  in  1542,  made   Rage  against 
war  against  that  country.     The  Scots  were   de-  Tte*tyrant»s 
feated  at  Solway  Moss,  and  James  V.  died  of  a  <*«•***• 
broken  heart,  December  14,  1542.    His  daughter,  Mary  Stuart 
(Queen  of  Scots),  was  born  a  week  previous.    A  treaty  which 

1  Statutes  at  Large,  34,  Henry  VIII.,  a.d.  1542-43.  It  also  forbids  "  women,  artificers, 
etc.,  serving.-men  of  the  degree  of  yeomen  or  under,  etc.,  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
English,"  and  provides  that  "  if  any  spiritual  person  shall  teach,  preach,  or  maintain  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  king's  instructions  or  determinations  made  or  to  be  made,  and  shall 
be  thereof  conWct,  he  shall  for  his  first  offence  recant,  for  his  second  abjure  and  bear  a 
fagot,  and  for  his  third  shall  be  adjudged  an  heretick,  and  be  burned,  and  lose  all  his  goods 
and  chattels.'* 
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Henry  concluded,  for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Edward  to  the 
infant  Queen  of  Scots,  was  set  aside  in  1543  by  the  influence 
of  her  queen  mother  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  a  new  alliance 
with  France  was  formed.  Scotland  was  again  invaded ;  and 
Henry  in  person  invaded  France,  captured  Boulogne,  and 
concluded  peace  in  1546.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  (hero  of  Flodden  Field),  were,  for  no 
cause,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  latter  executed.  Henry 
died  in  1547,  aged  fifty-five  years,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years,  which  has  been  characterized  as  "  the  most  tyrannical, 
arbitrary,  and  cruel  in  English  history."  The  king's  debts 
were  remitted  by  his  servile  Parliament  in  1544,  as  they  had 
been  also  in  1529.  All  debts  due  from  the  king  to  his  sub- 
jects were  considered  as  paid.  The  succession  to  the  crown, 
which  in  1534  had  been  settled  by  Parliament  on  the  chil- 
dren of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  exclusion  of  Princess  Mary, 
was  ultimately  altered  by  Parliament  in  1544,  placing  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  in  the  entail  after  Prince  Edward. 

9.  The  crown,  with  the  headship  of  the  Church,  descended 
The  boy-king  ^o  Edward  VI.,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
Edwari  VI.  ^^^^  j^g  ^^g  thg  son  of  Henry  VHI.  and  Jane 
Seymour.  The  Privy  Council  appointed  his  maternal  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  as  Lord  Protector,  giving  him  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  Protector  invaded  Scotland  to 
enforce  the  marriage  treaty  between  Edward  and  the  infant 
Queen  Mary,  and  defeated  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  1547.  So 
imbittered  were  the  Scots  in  consequence  that  they  bound 
themselves  firmly  to  alliance  with  France,  and  strengthened 
it  by  marrying  their  young  queen  to  the  Dauphin.  Somerset 
and  Cranmer  carried  on  the  work  of  organizing  the  new 
religion,  asserted  the  royal  supremacy,  and  by  means  of  an 
ecclesiastical  visitation  compelled  the  use  of  English  in 
the  Church  services,  and  the  removal  of  images.  Bishops 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  for  opposing  the  proceedings,  were 
sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison  (1547). 
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10.  The  First  Parliament  repealed  the  Six  Articles,  the 
statutes  against  the  Lollards,  and  that  giving  to  Pariument. 
the  king's  proclamations  the  force  of  law.  The  SSm^^acu 
remaining  chapels,  colleges,  and  chantries  were  fty^Pimycri 
appropriated  to  the  crown,  by  act  of  Parliament,  Book,  etc. 
at  the  instigation  of  Somerset,  for  his  own  aggrandizement. 
The  first  Act  of  Uniformity  of  religious  service  in  1549,  and 
the  second  in  1552,  established  the  forms  of  the  First  (or 
High  Church)  and  Second  (or  Low  Church)  Service-Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Revolts  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  against 
changes  in  religion,  and  in  Norfolk  against  enclosures  of  land, 
were  suppressed  with  great  slaughter.  Somerset  having  been 
compelled,  because  of  his  misrule  and  rapacity,  to  resign  the 
Protectorship,  and  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  — 
his  rival,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  became  head  of  the 
Council,  and  was  made  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Lord 
Protector.  Peace  with  France  and  Scotland  ensued,  and 
Boulogne  was  restored  to  the  French.  Somerset  was  be- 
headed for  alleged  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Northumber- 
land. Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion  were  drawn  up,  showing 
the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church.  Edward  becoming  ill 
in  1553,  the  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  Northumberland, 
apprehending  ruin  to  himself  if  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
married  his  fourth  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  grand-daughter  of  Henry  VIH.'s  sister  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  persuaded  the  dying  boy  Edward, 
aged  sixteen,  to  leave  the  crown  to  her. 

11.  The  reign  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIH.  and 
his  first  wife  Catherine  of  Araeon,  who  succeeded  Queen  Mary. 

^  ,  ,  ,rr     .  .     r   ,         ,  e    Suteofthe 

Edward  VL  m  \^^x.  occupied  the  short  space  of  people  on  her 

,       accession. 

only  five  years.     Rumor  has  rendered  it  odious  in   Rationale, 
a  sensational    degree.      The    reader,  comparing  it  with  the 
reigns  which  preceded   and   followed   it  of   long  duration, 
will  mark  how  it  compares  with  them  in  the  particulars  for 
which  it  is  commonly  stigmatized.     The  design  of  the  sover- 
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eign  was,  as  a  Catholic,  to  restore  among  the  people  the 
practice  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  she  regarded  as  still 
the  religion  of  the  people,  of  the  practice  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  by  her  father's  selfish  rupture  with  the  Papal 
See,  and  by  the  oligarchy  that  ruled  under  Edward  VI.  But 
the  interests  of  the  forty  thousand  families  who  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  held  the  Abbey  lands,  which  they  had  received 
from  Henry's  and  Edward's  confiscations,  formed  the  strong- 
est barrier^  against  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  twenty-five*  years  of  separation  from  the  Parent  Church, 
and  the  persecutions  of  those  years,  had  produced  habits  and 
dispositions  in  the  newly  risen  portion  of  the  people  not 
favorable  to  any  course  other  than  submission  to  any  de 
facto  establishment. 

12.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed  Queen  by  her  father- 
Lady  jane  in-law,  Northumberland,  July  lo.  Mary  was  pro- 
daya'  reign,  claimed  in  Norwich  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  19th 
inaugurated,  in  London,  where  she  made  her  public  entry 
August  13.  Northumberland  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  with  others  was  executed  August  22.  Bishops  Gardiner 
and  Bonner,  released  from  the  Tower,  were  restored  with 
others  to  their  bishoprics.  Gardiner  was  also  made  lord 
chancellor. 

13.  Mary's  first  parliament  (1553)  confirmed  the  marriage 
Parliament-  of  Henry  VHI.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and 
cmnSSf*'  thus  formally  legalized  Mary's  title.  It  also 
Sliiity?fh4h  abolished  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  the  Prayer- 
treason,  books  of  Edward  VI.,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
and  other  acts  concerning  religion.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Rid- 
ley, Hooper,  and  others,  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Cranmer, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  others,  pleaded 
guilty  of  high  treason^  yet  their  sentence  was  deferred  through 
the  leniency  of  the  queen. 

1  Ransome. 

*  During  only  the  last  mx  years  of  this  period  — the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  — was 
there  any  change  from  the  Articles  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
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14.   The  impolitic  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between  the 
queen  and  Prince  Philip  of  Spain  (1553)  gave 


rise  to  the  opposition  of  Parliament,  and  to  insur-  ma^im 
rections  and  conspiracies  having  for  their  object  2ium«  soJar- 
the  elevation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  throne.  "***"*°*- 
Ths  queen  was  at  length  constrained,  for  the  safety  of  her 
crown,  to  put  her  dangerous  rival  and  her  abettors  to  death. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  complicity 
in  Wyatt's  insurrection,  but  was  not  subjected  to  the  fate  to 
which  she,  as  queen,  afterwards  condemned  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots. 

15.  Mary's  third  or  Reconciliation  Parliament  reversed 
the  Attainder  (1536)  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  he 

landed  in  England  with  full  power  to  unite  the   Pole's  leca- 
realm  to  the  spiritual  obedience  of  Rome  without     ^*  p°^*«* 
requiring  the  restoration  of  the  Church  lands.     The  Papal 
supremacy  was  restored.     England  was  absolved  from  its  sin 
of  schism. 

1 6.  To  the  odious  marriage  of  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
July,  1554,  at  Winchester,  is  largely  due  the  em-   h^,„,^^ 
bittered  hostility  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  day.   excites  bitter 
The  next  year  Philip  left  England  to  succeed  his  which  uesds 
father,  Charles  V.,  on  the  thrones  of  Spain,  Naples,*  of  «nti-hereti- 
Sicily,  and  the  Netherlands.     In  1555  Parliament 
repealed  all  laws  against  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome 
since  the   twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.;  and   then,  Mary 
abandoned  the  leniency^which  she  had  shown  for  nineteen 
months  to  conspirators  who  had  wantonly  endeavored  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  crown,  and  Parliament  revived  the  statutes 
of  138 1,  1400,  and  1 41 4  against  heretics. 

17.  What  are  called  the  Marian  Persecutions  ensued- 
Bishops  Hooper,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  burnt  xhe  so-called 
that  year,  and  Cranmer  the  following  year.  Many  sJSltUmL."*^' 
others  suffered  death  in  the  same  manner,  many  cSSs*!^  Her 
died  in  prison,  and  others  escaped  with  the  loss  ******** 

»  Blunt. 
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of  all  they  had.  A  conspiracy  was  fomented  by  Dudley  in 
favor  of  Elizabeth,  and  failed  in  1557.  Cardinal  Pole  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1557.  Mary,  influenced 
by  her  husband  Philip,  declared  war  against  France,  though 
thereby  she  opposed  the  Pope,  who  was  on  the  side  of  France. 
The  French,  defeated  at  St.  Quentin,  August,  1557,  retali- 
ated by  the  capture  of  Calais,  January,  1558,  the  loss  of 
which  was  torture  to  Mary,  who  died  the  following  November. 
Cardinal  Pole  died  about  the  same  time. 

18.  The  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  century  (i  558-1603)  was 
Queen  Eiin-  taken  up  by  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
ma?ed*5y*'  ^^  ^""®  Boleyu  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  sent  to 
Parliament,  ^j^g  scaffold.  Her  first  Parliament  rendered  her 
and  her  title  legitimate.  She  released  all  persons  who  were 
in  prison  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  for  a  time  retained 
Mary's  councillors.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  as  legitimate  heir 
under  Henry  VII.,  and  her  husband,  Francis  II.  of  France, 
assumed  the  arms  of  England,  and  took  the  titles  of  queen 
and  king  respectively  to  no  use. 

19.  In  1559  were  passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  with  severe 

penalties,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  compelling 
Supremacy,     one  modc  Only  of  religious  worship,  with  penal- 

Uniformity.      ..,  ,.  j  ji^.T,. 

and  the  ties  for  non-compliance,   and   under  which   the 

™^*'     °  ■    Second  (or  Low  Church)  Prayer-book  of  Edward 
VI.,  with  slight  changes,  was  adopted. 

20.  The  struggle  for  uniformity  —  one  continuous  perse- 
cution —  was  the  great  battle  of  her  reign ;  its  chief  in- 
strument, the  Court  of  High  Commission,  being  then  estab- 
Thcnotori-  Hshcd  for  reforming,  correcting,  and  repressing 
Hiih  com^'  ^^  religious  heresies  and  schisms.  It  persecuted 
S?rn2w"***  "O^  ^"^y  ^^^  Catholics,  but  all  Protestant  non- 
Church.  conformists,  with  a  cruelty  resembling  that  at- 
tributed to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  lasted  eighty  years 
until  it  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.  The 
new  Church  of  England  was  established  in  1559. 
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21.  The  treaty  of  Cateau-Canibr^sis  with  France  and 
Scotland  provided  that  the  P>ench,  after  keeping  France  and 
Calais  for  eight  years,  should  then  restore  it,  pSker°*Mch- 
should  evacuate  their  fortresses  on  the  Scottish  Suryrouecn 
border,  and  that  the  king  and  queen  (Mary,  <*fs<^<'^- 
Queen  of  Scots)  of  France  should  recognize  Elizabeth's  right 
to  the  English  crown.  Matthew  Parker  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  became  president  of  the  infamous 
Court  of  High  Commission.  Elizabeth  sent  help  to  the 
Scottish  reformers  in  the  completion  of  what  changes  John 
Knox  effected  there  in  1560.  Queen  Mary,  the  widow  of 
Francis  II.  of  France,  in  1561  returned  to  Scotland,  which 
was  in  a  fearful  state  of  religious  and  political  confusion,  and 
she  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 

22.  Elizabeth  sent  help  to  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and 
this  led  to  a  new  war  with  France,  and  to  the  Help  to  the 
enactment  of  a  most  severe  law  against  Catholics  SSJKe^aUwt 
(1562).  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  ^SrtylSne 
were  ratified  in  1563.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  son  Articles,  etc. 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1564  became  the 
queen's  favorite,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester.  It  was 
in  that  year  that  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (now  Holland) 
revolted  from  the  rule  of  Philip  II.,  and  established  the 
Dutch  Republic. 

23.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  married  her  cousin  Darnley, 
1565.  Rizzio,  her  Italian  musician,  was  murdered  in  1567. 
Three  months  after  the  mysterious  death  of  Darnley,  that 
year,  she  was  married  to  Bothwell.  She  was  defeated  by 
her  nobles  at  Carberry  Hill,  imprisoned  in  Loch- 

niftry,  Queen 

levin  Castle,  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  son,  James  of  scota.  Her 
VI.,  —  Murray,  her  half-brother,  being  appointed 
Regent.  She  escaped  in  1568,  was  defeated  at  Langside, 
took  refuge  in  England,  and  cast  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her 
cousin,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  safely  lodged  her  in  prison. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1569 
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upon  the  charge  of  carrying  on  secret  negotiations  with  the 
queen's  enemies,  and  proposing  to  marry  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots. 

24.  The  hopelessness  of  any  return  by  Elizabeth  to  Catho- 

.     lie  principles  being  determined,  the  bull  of  Pius 

Excommuni-     ,r  ,   1  • 

cation  of  Eiix-  V.,  excommunicating  and  deposing  Elizabeth,  was 
issued  in  1570,  and  was  met  with  war.  A  rebel- 
lion in  the  north  of  England,  under  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  in  favor  of  the  Scottish  queen  and 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which  few  Catholics  joined,  was 
suppressed.  Parliament  in  1571  passed  a  law  against  the 
introduction  of  Papal  bulls,  and  one  '*  against  Catholics,  so 
that  the  most  clandestine  exercise  of  their  worship  was 
severely  punished"  (Hallam). 

25.  Strickland,  a  prominent  Puritan,  had  the  courage  to 
^   .  introduce  into  the  Lower  House  several  bills  for 

Puntan  oppo- 
sition sndthe   the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  when  the 
queen. 

queen  took  upon  herself  to  reprimand  him,  and  she 
forbade  his  further  attendance  in  the  House.  This  was  de- 
cided to  be  a  breach  of  the  House's  privilege,  and  the  queen 
gave  way.  In  this  affair  originated  the  Puritan  opposition  to 
the  crown.  At  the  same  time,  the  object  of  the  Puritans  was 
not  toleration,  but  the  establishment  of  their  own  system  ex- 
clusively. Inasmuch  as  the  Puritan  movement  was  largely 
against  arbitrary  authority,  it  was  necessarily  a  movement  in 
aid  of  freedom  by  restoring  the  old  constitutional  principles 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VI.,  which  have  been 
always  acknowledged,  though  trampled  under  foot  by  Tudor 
despotism.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  executed  in  1572  for 
treason,  for  alleged  participation  in  the  Rudolfi  plot,  according 
to  which  he  was  to  marry  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Catholics 
were  to  rise  and  dethrone  Elizabeth  and  restore  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  Massacre  of '  St.  Bartholomew  occurred  in 
France.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  for  several  days 
by  the   Earl  of  Leicester  at  Ken il worth    Castle.      Captain 
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Francis  Drake  in  1580  completed  his  three  years'  voyage 
around  the  world,  and  was  knighted  on  board  his  ship  on 
the  Thames. 

26.  Jesuit  missionaries  under  Fathers  Campion  and  Parsons 
the  same  year  landed  to  reconvert  England.  A  j^.^^  „j,, 
most  severe  act  was  passed  against  Catholics,  en-  SSScSioMc 
titled  "  An  Act  ^  to  retain  Her  Majesty's  Subjects  P«~««tioM. 
in  their  Due  Allegiance."  Campion  was  soon  taken,  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  and  executed  along  with  others.  Besides 
numerous  public  executions,  the  rack  seldom  stood  idle  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  persecution  for 
no  other  offence  than  Catholic  worship  was  lasting  and  very 
pitiless.  The  refusal  to  disclaim  a  speculative  tenet,  not 
coupled  with  any  overt  act,  was  construed  into  treason. 
(1584.)  The  belief  that  Philip  II.  was  implicated  in  plots 
against  the  queen's  life  caused  the  dismissal  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  and  a  rupture  with  Spain.  (1585.)  The  Jesuits 
were  ordered  to  depart  from  England  at  the  end  of  forty 
days. 

27.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  fought  in  the  Netherlands  against 
Philip  II.,  1586.     Sir  Philip  Sidney  received  his 

death  wound  in  a  skirmish  near  Zutphen.  Drake  to^*?©  tie*^" 
did  great  damage  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  mS?*qS<SSi 
Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Babington's  ®'^****- 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  Elizabeth  and  place  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  on  the  throne,  for  which  he  and  others  were  exe- 
cuted, afforded  a  pretext  for  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  be  rid 
of  Mary ;  and  after  nineteen  years'  close  imprisonment,  Eliza- 
beth ordered  her  execution  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Bab- 
ington  plot. 

28.  Apprehending  that  Philip  II.  was  preparing  to  invade 

*  It  provided  that  any  person  reconciling  another  to  the  See  of  Rome  should  be  pun- 
ished as  a  traitor,  and  the  person  reconciled  incurred  the  misprision  of  treason.  Saying 
mass,  or.hearing  it,  w-as  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  absence  from  churcji 
was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine. 
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England,  1587,  Sir  Francis  Drake  destroyed  the  shipping  in 
The  "invinci-  Cadiz,  and  reported  that  he  had  "  singed  the 
}JJ^ra«<u.»  King  of  Spain's  beard."  Philip,  by  the  Armada, 
consequences,  intended  to  retaliate  upon  Elizabeth  for  the  aid 
she  had  given  to  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  well  as  for  the  pillaging  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  New 
World  and  the  Old,  and  at  the  same  time  help  the  cause  of 
the  imprisoned  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  had  she  lived.  The 
"Invincible  Armada"  entered  the  Channel  July  19,  1588; 
and  on  the  28th  July  in  the  Calais  Roads,  and  on  the  29th 
off  Gravelines,  they  were  so  dispersed  and  beaten  by  the  ele- 
ments aiding  the  English  fleet,  that  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  able  to  return  to  Spain.  "  The 
invasion  bore  no  religious  character.  It  was  regarded  merely 
as  an  act  of  foreign  aggression.  Catholics  as  well  as  Prot- 
estants gathered  around  the  queen,  and  armed  themselves  for 
the  national  defence."  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  English  fleet,  was  a  Catholic.  Instead 
of  persecution  against  them  being  relaxed,  it  became  more 
vigorous. 

29.    The  Puritans  made  a  bold  attempt  (1587)  to  bring  in 
_  a  bill  for  reforming  the  Established  Church,  and 

The  Puiitans.  ° 

The  Church      introduce   the   Geneva   discipline.      The    queen 

snd  the  queen. 

would  not  suffer  her  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  be  interfered  with ;  consequently  the  more  zealous 
of  the  anti-Episcopalian  members  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
much  to  the  exasperation  of  the  Puritan  party.  Several  viru- 
lent works  attacking  Episcopacy  were  printed  and  circulated. 
The  chief  among  them  was  entitled  "Martin  Marprelate," 
for  which  noted  prosecutions  were  instituted.  Mr.  Peter 
Wentworth,  in  1588,  for  the  third  time,  and  Mr.  Cope,  were 
committed  to  prison  for  their  bold  resistance  to  the  queen's 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  Parliament.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester,  dying  in  1589,  was  succeeded  as  the  queen's  favor- 
ite by  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 
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30.  An  act  was  passed  in  1593  for  restraining  "Popish" 
recusants  to  some  certain  place  of  abode,  and  not  persecuting 
to  travel  ^v^  miles  therefrom.  Another  act  was  ^'^■• 
passed  (1593)  to  restrain  the  queen's  subjects  in  their  due 
obedience,  which  operated  most  especially  against  the  Catho- 
lics and  Puritans.  "  The  persecutions  in  this  reign  were  often 
most  infamously  conducted.  In  fact,"  Hallam  observes, 
"our  courts  of  justice  were  little  better  than  caverns  of 
murderers."  ^ 

31.  In  1595  the  effect  of  the  severe  measures  taken  to 
establish   Protestantism    in  Ireland,  which  were 

carried  out  with  a  ferocity  which  surpassed  that  i55*l,Sd«*" 
of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  hardly  ex-  ^*''°"** 
ceeded  by  any  page  in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  the  Turks, 
was  to  provoke  a  great  rebellion  in  Ireland  under  Hugh 
O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  completely  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  Blackwater  in  1598.  All  Ireland  was  suddenly 
wrested  trom  the  conquerors  except  Dublin  and  a  few  towns. 
For  once  the  Irish  were  almost  united.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1599  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Tyrone,  and  returned  to  court  without 
leave,  trusting  that  the  queen's  fondness  for  him  would  lead 
her  to  approve  his  action.  For  attempting  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  London  he  was  executed  for  high  treason  in  1601. 

32.  Philip  II.  died  in    1598,  as  did  also  Lord  Burleigh 
(William   Cecil),  who  had  been  for  forty  years 
Secretary  of  State  to   Elizabeth.      In   1601   the   compelled  to 

,         ,  e    .X  allow  aboli- 

opposition  to  the  despotic  measures  of  the  gov-  tion  of 
ernment,    which   had    during    forty   years    been   ™*''*°p°'"- 
silently  gathering  and  husbanding  strength,  fought  its  great 

'  From  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  —  fifteen  years  — one  hun- 
dred and  ten  Catholics  suffered  death  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  ipiritual  treasons  or 
felonies  which  had  been  lately  created.  Puritans  obstinately  refusing  to  attend  the 
church  established  by  law,  or  attending  conventicles,  etc.,  were  imprisoned,  or  must 
abjure  the  realm,  and  if  found  returning  without  license  they  were  to  suffer  death  as 
felons, 
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battle  and  won  its  first  victory,  —  the  introduction  into  Par- 
liament of  a  bill  against  the  granting  of  monopolies,  —  upon 
which  the  queen  consented  to  their  abolition.  At  Kinsale, 
in  1601,  the  Irish  and  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  Mountjoy,* 
Lord  Deputy.  In  1603  the  Irish  rebellion  was  ended  by  the 
surrender  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

33.  Elizabeth  died  in  1603,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
Death  of  2ige  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  From  the 
su^i^t  Elizabethan  era  is  traced  the  continuous  growth 
development.  q[  ^^  nation's  maritime  greatness  in  commerce, 
in  warfare,  in  enterprises  of  discovery  and  of  colonization.  In 
1601  the  East  India  Company  was  established;  Drake  and 
Cavendish  circumnavigated  the  globe ;  Frobisher,  Davis,  and 
Hudson  began  the  series  of  voyages  in  search  of  the  North-west 
passage ;  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  then 
planted  the  first  colonies  of  English  beyond  the  Atlantic  ;  and, 
sad  to  record,  alongside  of  the  systematic  massacring  of  the 
Irish  is  the  fact  that  the  English  of  this  reign,  under  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  introduced  the  slave  trade  by  seizing  African 
negroes  and  selling  them  to  the  Spanish  Americans  in  1562, 
and  establishing  slavery  in  the  English  colonies  in  America. 

^  "  The  war,  as  conducted  [by  Mountjoy  and  the  others]  was  Uterally  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation. .  .  .  Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  and  children,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  were  deliberately  and  systematically  butchered.  Bands  of  soldiers  traversed 
great  tracts  of  country,  slaying  every  living  thing  they  met.  The  sword  was  not  found  suf- 
ficiently expeditious,  but  another  method  proved  much  more  efficacious.  Year  after  year, 
over  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  all  means  of  human  subsistence  were  destroyed ;  no  quarter 
was  given  to  prisoners  who  surrendered,  and  the  whole  population  were  skilfully  and  stead- 
ily starved  to  death,"  etc.  (Lecky,  vol.  ii.). 
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GREAT   NAMES   OP  THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Independently  of  the  controversies  on  religion,  and  the 
clash  of  arms,  human  intelligence  made  great  progress  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  the  great  time  of  Italian 
painting,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  language  and  lit- 
erature. Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  helped  to  fix  the 
standard  of  the  language  in  Germany.  Learning  was  spread 
throughout  the  west  of  Europe,  and  most  countries  could 
boast  of  producing  scholars  of  distinction.  A  beginning  of 
solid  improvement  in  physical  science  was  made,  preparing 
the  way  for  greater  things  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few 
only  of  the  chief  names  in  each  department  can  be  given  here. 

ARTISTS. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  (lived  147 5-1 564)  was  born  at  Chiusi 
(the  ancient  Ciusium  of  Etruria,  now  Tuscany).  He  is  a  giant  in  the 
history  of  art,  eminent  alike  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  He 
studied  at  Florence,  in  the  academy  of  arts  established  by  Lorento  de 
Medici,  and  won  early  distinction  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Summoned 
to  Rome,  he  painted  with  a  sublime  display  of  original  genius  the  dome 
or  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  (in  the  Vatican  palace,  called  after 
Fope  Sixtus  IV.^  who  had  it  built  in  1473),  ^he  subject  being  the  creation 
of  the  world.  The  wall  behind  the  altar  is  covered  by  his  renowned  pic- 
ture of  the  Last  Judgment,  a  great  poem  in  color.  In  sculpture  he 
produced  a  famous  statue  of  Moses,  another  of  Christ,  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  a  Bacchus,  and  other  masterpieces.  In  1546  he  was  employed  to 
continue  the  building  of  St.  Feter^s  at  Rome,  the  plans  for  which  had 
fallen  into  confusion.  He  chose  the  form  of  the  Grecian  cross,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  his  work  fully  carried  out.  His  architectural  style  was 
grand  and  bold,  like  his  painting.  Michael  Angelo's  remains  lie  at 
Florence,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

RafFaello  Sanzio  (or  Raphael,  1483-1 520)  was  born  at  Urbino  (be- 
tween Florence  and  Ancona).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino  at  Peru- 
gia, and  soon  equalled  his  famous  master.  In  1504  he  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  met  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  became  one 
of  the  first  among  all  painters.  In  1 508  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  painting  of  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  a  work  in  which  he 
displayed  almost  every  kind  of  excellence  in  the  highest  degree  of  art 
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His  Madoftftas  arc  renowned  for  their  combined  sweetness  and  dignity. 
His  last  and  unfinished  painting  —  the  Transfiguration^  in  the  Vatican  — 
is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  mqdern  art.  This  wonderful  genius 
died  at  the  fatal  age  (witness  Byron,  Burns,  and  many  more)  of  thirty- 
seven,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  He  had  many  great 
pupils,  and  founded  the  Roman  school  of  painting. 

Titian  (  Tiziano  Vecellio^  1 480-1 576)  was  born  at  a  village  on  the  Mari- 
time Alps.  He  became  the  head  of  the  Venetian  school  of  painters,  hav- 
ing studied  under  Giovanni  Hellini  at  Venice.  His  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin^  at  Venice,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world. 
Charles  V.  (the  emperor)  took  him  to  Madrid.     Many  of  Titian's  best 


MICHAEL    ANGELO.  RAPHAEL. 

pictures  were  painted,  and  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  Spain.  As  a  colorist 
he  is  exquisite,  and  his  portrait-painting  is  masterly.  He  lived  at  Venice, 
and  died  of  the  plague,  aged  nearly  a  hundred. 

Correggio  (1494-1534)  was  born  at  Correggio,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena. 
He  was  a  man  of  marvellous  genius  for  painting,  in  form  and  color.  Grace, 
harmony,  and  skilful  drawing  are  his  strongest  points.  His  foreshorten- 
ing is  masterly,  his  chiaroscuro  (disposition  of  light  and  shade)  is  un- 
rivalled.   Correggio  is  head  of  the  Lombard  school  of  painting. 

Albert  Diirer  (1471-1528)  was  born  at  Nuremberg^  in  Bavaria,  once 
the  greatest  and  richest  of  all  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Germany.  Diirer 
was  the  greatest  of  German  painters,  and  an  excellent  engraver  and  etchef. 
He  became  court  painter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  a  favorite 
with  all  the  artists  and  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  first  taught  in  Ger- 
many the  rules  of  perspective  and  of  proportion  in  the  human  form.  He 
was  especially  great  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  has  left  excellent  writings 
upon  art. 

Bernard  Palissy,  the  French  artist  and  philosopher,  born  (between 
1500  and  1510)  in  the  south-west  of  France,  lived  till  1590.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius  and  energy,  who  invented,  in  pottery,  a  pure  white  enamel, 
affording  a  perfect  ground  for  the  application  of  decorative  art.  He 
represented  on  his  ware  naturnl  objects  grouped  and  portrayed  with  pcr- 
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feet  skill,  and  soon  acquired  great  fame.  He  was  patronized  in  Paris 
by  CcUharifu  de  Medici^  who  gave  him  a  site  for  his  furnaces  on  the 
ground  afterwards  occupied  Ijy  the  TuilerUs  (i.e.,  tile-works)  palace, 
where  the  remains  of  them  were  discovered  in  1S65.  Palissy  was  an 
ardent  student  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  natural  history.  He  was  the 
first  really  scientific  teacher  that  arose  in  France;  a  profound  thinker,  in 
advance  of  his  time ;  and,  without  good  education,  wrote  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  style.    He  died  in  the  Bastile  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

WRITERS. 

De  Thou  ( 1 553-1617)  was  an  eminent  French  magistrate  and  historian, 
born  at  Paris.  He  was  chief  justice  under  Henry  IV.,  and  assisted  in 
preparing  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  man  of  great  ability  and  integrity,  he 
composed  in  Latin  a  copious  history  of  his  own  times. 

Rabelais,  the  great  French  humorist  and  satirical  writer  (about  1490- 
1 560),  was  born  at  Chinon^  in  Touraine.  He  left  his  Franciscan  monastery 
to  become  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  then  abandoned  that  order  for  a  life 
of  combined  study  and  travel,  becoming  afterwards  a  physician,  and  then 
curi  or  parish-priest  of  MeudoHy  near  Paris.  His  books,  recounting  the 
adventures  of  imaginary  persons  called  Gargantua  and  Patitagruel,  are 
free  satirical  gibes  and  dissertations  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
He  gave  finish  and  flexibility  to  the  French  language,  which  was  before 
rude  and  harsh. 

Montaigpne,  the  ingenious  and  ingenuous  French  essayist,  was  born  in 
1 533,  in  the  south-west  of  France.  His  favorite  occupation  was  the  study 
of  man,  and  he  travelled  much  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He 
became  mayor  of  Bordeaux  in  1582,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  to  his 
castle  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  philosophic,  contemplative  life,  disturbed 
at  times  by  the  religious  wars.  He  died  in  1592.  The  motto  of  his  phil- 
osophy was  Que  sais'je?  ("  What  do  I  know?^'')  betokening  scepticism. 
His  Essays  form  still  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, lively  in  style,  with  striking  thought,  and  charmingly  egotistical. 
It  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  is  among  the  most 
Horatian  of  modern  works. 

Cervantes  (i  547-1616),  the  author  of  the  famous  satirical  romance, 
"Don  Quixote,**  was  born  at  Alcala,  in  the  south  of  Spain.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  poetry,  of  which,  in  the  true  sense,  his  prose-work  is  full 
His  life  was  adventurous  and  varied.  He  fought  at  Lepanto,  served  with 
the  Spanish  troops  in  Italy,  was  taken  by  a  corsair,  and  became  a  slave 
in  Algiers  for  several  years,  until  his  ransom  in  1 580,  and  then  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  pastoral  poetry  and  the  drama. 
*^ Doti  Quixote**  (the  first  portion)  appeared  in  1605;  and  the  rich  inven- 
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tion  and  imagination  here  displayed,  along  with  keen  wit,  happy  humor, 
and  knowledge  of  life  and  mankind,  soon  obtained  great  applause.  It 
ridiculed  a  false  spirit  of  chivalry.  The»second  part  appeared  in  1615. 
Cervantes  was  a  man  of  noble  character,  whose  great  literary  genius 
brought  him,  along  with  fame,  poverty,  envy,  and  ill-will,  which  he  bore 
manfully.  He  died  in  Madrid  on  April  23,  1616,  the  death-day  of 
Shakespeare. 

Camoens  (about  1525-1579)  was  born  at  Lisbon^  and  is  the  greatest  of 
Portuguese  poets.  He  served  in  the  Portuguese  fleet  against  Morocco, 
and  then  was  a  civil  servant  in  the  East.  His  great  epic  poem,  the 
"  Lusiad^^  1  deals  with  Vasco  da  Gama's  expedition  to  India,  a  narrative 
of  Portuguese  history  being  mingled  with  splendid  poetic  descriptions, 
and  Christianity  being  interwoven  with  mythological  fables.  The  "  Lu- 
siad**  is  an  Iliad  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  whose  lower  classes  learn  and 
sing  its  stanzas.  The  poem  is  rich  in  patriotic  feeling,  which  endears  it 
to  the  singer's  countrymen.  Foreign  critics  place  it  high  among  epics  of 
the  lower  order. 

Ariosto  (i474-i533)t.Xhe  famous  Italian  poet,  was  born  in  Lonibardy^ 
of  a  noble  family.  He  early  indulged  in  Latin  verse,  lyrics  in  Italian,  and 
other  poetical  essays.  His  "  (^rAzWcp /^r/r/V?j<? "  appeared  in  151 5.  It  is 
an  epic  romance,  full  of  freshness,  spirit,  and  poetical  beauties.  It  dis- 
plays rich  invention,  various  incident,  and  wonderful  art.  Ariosto  was  at 
all  points  a  polished  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  great  poet. 

Bellarmino  (or  Bcllarmine)^  the  great  Italian  cardinal  and  controver- 
sial writer  (i  542-1621),  was  born  in  Tuscany.  He  was  a  distinguished 
pupil  and  member  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  opposed  the  reformers  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Louvain.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  for  his  learning  and  piety.  His  great 
work,  "  A  Body  of  Controversy^"^  written  in  Latin,  is  a  most  able  exposi- 
tion of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice,  displaying  vast  scriptural  and 
ecclesiastical  knowledge. 

Tasso  ( 1 544-1595)*  the  great  Italian  epic  poet  and  rival  of  Ariosto,  was 
born  at  Sorrento^  being  son  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  an  epic  and  lyric  poet, 
who  was  author  of  the  romantic  epic  called  "  VAmadigidi  Gaula  "  (Amadis 
of  Gaul),  Torquato  Tasso  produced  an  epic  (a  fair  imitation  of  Ariosto) 
called  "  Rinaldo^*  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  great  epic  poem  ( 1 576), 
"  Gierusalemme  Liberata  "  {^^  Jerusalem  made  free  "),  is  an  account  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon* s  Crusade^  full  of  mythology,  romance,  and  chivalrous 
adventure.  It  was  produced  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Cardinal  Louis  a^Este^  head  of  a  house  that  rivalled  the  Medici  in 
liberal  support  of  art  and  literature.  Tasso's  "  Aminta^*  produced  in 
1573,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  Italian  pastoral  poems. 


»  "  Os  Lusindas*''  ("  the  Portuguese  ")• 
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Edmund  Spenser,  the  renowned  English  poet,  the  author  of  "  The 
Faerie  Queene/*  lived  1 553-1 599 ;  and  William  Shakespeare  —  the  most 
illustrious  name  in  English  literature  as  poet  knd  dramatist,  whose  works 
are  impregnate  with  the  ideas  and  culture  of  preceding  centuries,  embodied 
in  characters  in  which  the  inner  workings  of  human  nature,  good  and 
evil,  are  portrayed  with  an  insight,  thought,  and  diction  such  as  no  other 
man  ever  equalled  —  lived  1 564-1616. 

SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 

Copernicus  (lived  I473-'S43)>  a  priest  and  great  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Thorfij  on  the  Vistula.  He  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy 
at  Cracow  and  in  Italy.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  the  theory  in  regard 
to  our  planetary  system  was  known  as  the  Ptolemaic  system^  from  its 
author,  Ptolemcms,  a  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  geographer  of  Alex- 
andria^ in  the  second  century,  a.d.  Before  Copernicus  it  was  universally 
believed  that  the  earth  is  fixed  in  space,  with  the  sun  and  planets  revolv- 
ing round  it  as  a  centre.  '  About  1536  this  great  original  thinker  asserted 
the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  and  the  annual  motion  round 
the  sun.  His  deficiency  lay  in  not  knowing  the  planetary  motions  to  be 
elliptical ;  but  the  advance  which  Copernicus  made  amounted  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  man's  knowledge  of  the  universe.  He  founded  a  new  and  correct 
system  of  astronomy  a  century  before  the  invention  of  scientific  tele- 
scopes, by  force  of  unwearied  observation  and  penetrative  power  of 
intellect. 

Tycho  Brahe  (1546-1601),  the  Swedish  astronomer,  adhered  to  the 
Ptolemaic  theory,  which  Copernicus  had  upset,  but  rendered  great  service 
to  astronomical  science  by  his  observations  of  fixed  stars,  and  his  discov- 
eries on  the  motions  of  the  moon,  and  on  refraction  of  rays  of  light.  He 
also  improved  astronomical  instruments.  His  observations  became  a 
basis  for  the  labors  of  the  great  Kepler,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GREAT  EVENTS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I.    THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

I.   The  great  struggle  known  as  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War'' 
which  desolated  Germany,  and  finally  settled  the  character  of 
linaits  of   Protestantism  and  Catholicism  on  the  ^«^^f- 
continent  of   Europe,  began  about   1618,  and  ended  with 
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the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  The  war  was  at  first 
religious  in  its  objects,  as  a  struggle  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  concerning  the  spiritual  ascendency  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  ;  but  it  afterwards  lost  its  religious  character,  and 
became  a  struggle  of  various  nations  —  Calvinistic,  Lutheran, 
and  Catholic  —  banded  against  the  House  of  Austria  and 
its  ascendency.  The  war  became  a  war  for  the  equilib- 
rium of  Europe,  one  in  which  community  of  political  interest 
was  far  more  regarded  than  community  of  religious  belief. 
It  became  a  war  of  states,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  there  has  been  no  religious  war  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  as  such.^ 

2.  Germany  had  been  distracted  ever  since  the  Reforma- 

tion by  the  mutual  strife  of  Catholics^  Lutherans^ 

BeginniDgof  ^ 

the  struggle  and  Calvifiists,  The  fire  which  had  long  been 
smouldering  burst  out  into  a  flame  in  Bohemia^ 
where  the  Protestant  doctrines  had  made  much  progress  and 
received  great  concessions  from  the  emperor,  Rudolph  II., 
in  1609.  These  were  withdrawn  by  the  Emperor  Matthias 
in  1614;  and  in  1618  the  Protestants  in  Prague  offered  vio- 
lence to  certain  imperial  councillors,  and  caused  the  first 
part  of  the  great  struggle  —  that  known  as  the  Bohemian  war. 
The  Protestants  in  Bohemia  revolted  ;  Matthias  died  in  16 19, 
and  Ferdinand  II.  succeeded,  who  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  and, 
alarmed  by  the  hostile  actions  of  the  Protestants,  he  refused 
all  toleration  to  them. 

3.  When  Frederick^  Elector  Palatine  (who  was  married  to 
Battle  of  Elizabeth^  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England),  a 
weistenberg.  Protestant  princc,  was  made  king  of  Bohemia  by 
the  rebels,  the  Catholic  troops  of  Germany  marched  against 
him,  and  in  November,  1620,  gained  the  victory  of  the  Weis- 
senberg  (or  White  Mountain)  near  Prague,  which  drove  Fred- 
erick from  his  throne,  put  an  end  to  the  Bohemian  rebellion, 
and  crushed  the  Protestant  cause  in  that  quarter.    Frederick's 

>  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes. 
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own  dominions  on  the  Rhine,  the  Palatinate,  were  conquered 
in  1621-1622  by  Spanish  and  Bavarian  troops  under  the 
famous  Count  Tilly  (a  pupil  of  Alva's  in  the  art  of  war),  and 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  was  triumphant  by  1623. 

4.  Ferdinand's  measures  against  the  Protestants  now 
caused  help  to  be  supplied  from  Holland  ;  and  w«iien«tein 
the  Lutheran  king,  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  •»«»™y. 
plunged  into  the  fight,  partly  from  religious  zeal,  and  partly 
in  hope  of  gaining  territory.  The  celebrated  IValUnstein, 
Duke  of  Friedland^  now  appeared  on  the  scene  as  the  em- 
peror's general,  and  headed  the  forces  of  the  Catholic  League, 
in  co-operation  with  Tilly,  in  1625.  In  1626  Wallenstein 
defeated  the  Protestant  general,  Count  Mansfeld,  at  Dessau 
(in  the  centre  of  Germany,  north  of  Leipzig),  and  Tilly  drove 
back  Christian  of  Denmark  to  his  own  dominions.  Holstein, 
Schleswig,  Jutland,  Pomerania,  and  Brandenburg  were  over- 
run by  the  imperial  troops,  and  Ferdinand  and  Catholicism 
were  supreme  in  Germany  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
In  1628  they  received  a  check  at  Stralsund  {in  the  north-west 
of  Pomerania,  opposite  the  island  of  Rugen),  which  Wallen- 
stein besieged  with  furious  efforts  for  ten  weeks,  being  at  last 
forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  1629  Christian  of  Den- 
mark retired  from  the  struggle,  receiving  back  his  devastated 
territories,  and  undertaking  to  meddle  no  more  in  German 
affairs. 

5.  Ferdinand  now  issued  "  The  Restitution  Edict,"  which 
roused  the  Protestants  once  more  against  him.   _ 

Capture  of 

He  required  the  restitution  to  the  Catholics  of  all  Mafdeburg 
the  church-lands  and  other  property  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  since  the  religious  peace  of  Passau  in 
1552.  This  was  to  take  back  from  the  Protestants  many 
bishoprics  and  almost  all  the  abbeys  and  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations  in  North  Germany.  The  Protestants  refused  to 
obey  the  edict,  and  both  sides  prepared  again  for  war.  Wal- 
lenstein was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  Tilly  became  head 
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of  the  imperial  forces.  In  1631  T/Z/y  captured  the  Protestant 
town  of  Magdeburg^  and  the  sack  and  destruction  of  the  place 
followed. 

6.  The  Protestant  hero  of  the  struggle  had  already  come 
Gusuvus  forth  for  his  cause.  In  June,  1630,  Gustavus 
Adoiphua.  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden^  landed  with  an  army 
on  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  Germany  as  their  deliverer  and  champion. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa  (page   55),  the  author 


THE   MARKET-PLACE,    MAGOEBURG. 

of  Swedish  independence.  After  an  excellent  training  in 
classical  and  other  studies,  and  in  the  military  art,  he  com- 
manded the  Swedish  army  in  a  war  against  Denmark  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  His  chancellor  and  chief  minister  was  the 
famous  Oxenstiem,  one  of  the  greatest  of  European  states- 
men. Gustavus  had  warred  with  success  against  Russia  and 
Poland  before  his  ambition  and  Protestant  sympathies,  with 
a  desire  to  extend  Swedish  influence  and  territory  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  called  him  into  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 
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7.  The  army  which  the  Swedish  king  took  with  him  was 
small  —  about  thirteen  thousand  men  — but  of  the 

highest  quality.  He  was  aided  with  supplies  of  Guauvua 
money  by  the  French  minister,  Richelieu^  who  was  **  p  "•• 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  thousands 
"f  Scotch  and  English  volunteers  went  over  to  join  his  stand- 
trd.  In  September,  163 1,  Gustavus  completely  defeated 
Tilly  at  the  battle  of  Breitetifeldy  near  Leipzig,  and  the 
Swedes  advanced  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Main.  In  April, 
1632,  Gustavus  again  defeated  Tilly  (who  was  mortally 
wounded)  at  the  battle  of  the  Lech  (a  tributary  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  Bavaria),  occupied  Augsburg,  and  advanced  to 
Munich.  Gustavus  forced  the  citizens  of  Augsburg  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  and  the  states 
of  the  Palatinate  were  regarded  diSfiefs  of  that  crown,  to 
which  Frederick,  the  Prince  Elector,  had  to  consent. 

8.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  called  Wallenstein  again 
to  his  aid,  and  that  general  raised  a  new  army. 

This  skilful  leader  at  first  foiled  Gustavus,  who  Gusuvus 
made  unsuccessful  attacks  on  his  strong  position  ®p  "^ 
near  Nuremberg,  and  then  retired  into  Saxony,  followed  by 
Wallenstein.  In  November,  1632,  was  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Lutzen^  in  which  the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
with  the  troops  of  Bernard^  Duke  of  Saxe-  Weimar^  stormed 
Wallenstein's  intrench ments  and  gained  a  decided  victory, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  Swedish  king's  life  —  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  war. 

9.  The  war  was  continued  by  the    Swedish   chancellor, 
Oxenstiern  (acting  for  the  queen  of  Sweden,  a 

mere   child),   whose   generals  were   Bernard  of  tionofwii- 
Weimar  and  the  Swedish  commander  Horn,     In 
1634  Wallenstein  was  murdered  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  in  the  same  year  the  imperial  troops  completely 
defeated   Bernard  at  Nordlingen  (in  the  west  of  Bavaria). 
The  elector  of  Saxony  and  some  other  German  princes  now 
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retired  from  co-operation  with  the  Swedes,  and  made  separate 
peaces  in  1635  with  the  emperor,  who  withdrew,  in  effect,  his 
Restitution  Edict. 

10.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  now  assumed  a  new  phase,  as 

a  contest  of  France  and  Sweden,  directed  by  the 
character  of  able  Statesmen,  Richelieu  and  Oxenstiem^  against 
the  war.  Austria,  in  effect  seeking  to  give  the  preponder- 

ance in  Germany  to  the  Protestants.  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
and  the  Swedish  generals,  Baner^  Torstenson,  and  IVrangei^ 
gained  successes  over  the  imperial  forces,  and  the  French 
armies  fought  with  varied  fortune  in  the  west  of  Germany 
and  on  the  Rhine.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  died  in 
1637,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  III. 
Richelieu  died  in  1642,  and  his  worldly  policy  was  continued 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  The  great  French  generals  Turenne 
and  Conde  had  begun  to  act  with  decided  effect,  when  the 
emperor  at  last  yielded,  and  the  long  struggle  ended  with  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

11.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  established  a  new  political 

system  in  Europe.  The  religious  and  political 
Treaty"  *  condition  of  Germany  was  settled  in  a  way  that 
*****  *"'  frustrated  the  consolidation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  seemed  to  put  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists 
on  a  level  as  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  although, 
by  a  novel  feature  of  legislation  providing  in  cases  of  dis- 
agreement a  species  of  compromise,  in  some  countries 
Catholics,  in  others  Protestants,  were  denied  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  freedom  of  worship, — rights  which  were 
accorded  even  to  Jews.  Thus  the  policy  of  France  and 
Sweden  was  triumphant.  Richelieu,  on  behalf  of  France, 
had  aimed  at  preventing  the  union  of  German  states  into  one 
powerful  whole.  Sweden  had  aimed  at  obtaining  equality  of 
rights  for  the  Protestants,  and  acquiring  territory  in  Germany 
for  herself.  Both  had  succeeded.  The  different  princes  and 
states  of  the  empire  had  now  the  recognized  right  of  making 
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war  and  alliances  among  themselves  or  with  foreigners.  Ger- 
many was,  in  fact,  dismembered.  The  bishoprics  of  Mett^ 
Toul^  and  Verdun^  with  Alsace^  and  ten  imperial  cities,  were 
now  formally  ceded  to  France.  Sweden  received  part  of 
Pomerania,  the  bishopric  of  Bremen,  and  other  territory. 
The  total  loss  to  Germany  was  forty  thousand  square  miles. 
France  acquired  great  influence  in  German  affairs,  and  sev- 
eral German  princes  formed  alliances  with  her.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  the  independence  of  Holland  and  of 
Switzerland  was  formally  acknowledged.  The  general  result 
was  German  disunion  and  weakness,  French  strength  and 
aggrandizement,  destined  to  have  important  influence  on  the 
future  history  of  Europe.  For  ages  Germany  remained  "  a 
mere  lax  confederation  of  petty  despotisms  and  oligarchies, 
with  hardly  any  national  feeling ;  "  popular  freedom  became 
extinct,  and  over  two  centuries  were  to  elapse  before  the 
creation  of  unity  in  a  revived  empire,  which  even  now  lacks 
constitutional  liberty.  France  became  the  leading  power  in 
Europe,  Spain  having  greatly  declined,  and  the  House  of 
Bourbon  taking  the  first  place  instead  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
12.  The  Thirty  Years*  War  was  not  only  productive  of 
infinite  misery  to  innocent  people  while  it  raged, 
but  it  had  permanent   ill   effects   on  Germany,  povenshment 

rrti       •  r  >        i  .  •  i     i  of  Germany. 

The  increase  of  power  m  the  petty  prmces  led  to 
the  keeping  up  of  expensive  courts,  standing  armies,  and 
hosts  of  civil  oflftcials,  bringing  heavy  taxation  on  the  people. 
There  was  a  great  decline  in  trade  and  manufactures,  which 
had  been  driven  by  incessant  commotion  and  destruction  to 
other  lands.  Many  of  the  great  commercial  and  industrial 
towns  were  quite  impoverished,  and  did  not  recover  their 
position  and  wealth  for  several  generations.  German  art 
and  literature  were  for  a  long  time  destroyed,  and  foreign 
influences  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  culture. 
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11.    THE  AGE  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 


X.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1610  by  the 
Louis  XIII.  hand  of  Ravaillac,  his  son  succeeded  as  Louis 
and  Richelieu.  XIIL,  at  the  age  of  nine,  the  regent  being  the 
queen-mother,  Maria  de  Medici,  Court  intrigues,  factions, 
and  internal  disorders  ensued  until  1624,  when  the  king  gave 
himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  great  statesman  who  was 
for  twenty  years  to  be  the  leading  politician  of  Europe  and 
the  virtual  sovereign  of  France.  This  was  Armand  Jean  du 
Plessis,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  Born  at  Paris  in  1585,  he  be- 
came in  16 16  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  foreign  affairs. 
After  a  temporary  loss  of  influence,  Richelieu  came  to  the 
head  of  affairs  in  France  in  1624. 

2.  Richelieu  aimed  at  and  effected  three  things.  These 
Policy  of  were,  firstly,  absolute  authority  for  the  French 
Richelieu.  sovereign  over  the  aristocracy;  secondly,  the 
crushing  of  the  separate  political  power  of  the  Huguenots 
or  Protestant  party  in  the  country ;  thirdly,  the  establishment 
of  France  as  a  leading  nation  in  Europe.  The  qualities  which 
enabled  him  to  achieve  these  ends  were  energy,  perseverance, 
determination,  coolness,  and  craft.  In  curtailing  the  power 
of  the  clergy  and  nobles  at  home,  Richelieu  was  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  Sully.  In  order  to  increase  the  influence 
of  France  abroad,  he  waged  war  both  with  Germany  and 
Spain. 

3.  The  struggle  of  the  French  Protestants  for  religious 

freedom  had  often  been  made,  by  the  nobles  and 

Richelieu 

attacks  the      royal  princcs  of  France,  a   cloak  for  ambitious 

Huguenots. 

designs  in  political  affairs.  Richelieu  was  well 
aware  of  this,  and  determined  to  end  that  continual  check  on 
the  despotic  exercise  of  the  royal  power.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  and  soon  after  Richelieu  came  into  power  they  were  in 
a  state  of  revolt,  aiming  at  independence,  and  maintaining 
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themselves  in  their  stronghold,  La  RocheUe^  on  the  west  coast 
of  France. 

4.  The  resistance  made  against  the  royal  forces  was  of  the 
most  determined  character,  and  was  helped  by  surrender  of 
an  English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  LaRocheiie. 
Richelieu,  ecclesiastic  though  he  was,  commanded  the  attack- 
ing army  in  person,  and  his  skill  and  patience  reduced  the 
town  at  last.     By  building  a  huge  mole  of  stone  across  the 


THE    h6T£L.DE.V1LLE    ROCHELLE. 


harbor  mouth,  he  cut  off  the  communication  seawards,  and 
forced  a  surrender  through  famine  in  October,  1628.  The 
attempts  of  the  Huguenots  to  acquire  distinct  political  power 
in  the  state  were  thus  finally  frustrated.  The  great  cardinal 
was  not  intolerant  in  religious  matters.  Here  he  was  in 
advance  of  the  ideas  of  his  age,  and  left  the  vanquished 
Huguenots  liberty  of  worship  and  equality  of  rights,  employ- 
ing them  throughout  his  ministry,  along  with  Catholics,  in 
the  army,  the  magistracy,  and  other  capacities. 

5.   In  1626  Richelieu  caused  the  demolition  of  all  the  feudal 
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castles  which  could  not  be  used  for  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
RicheUeu  tiers,  and  which  were  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
Mweronhe  ^rown,  a  mcans  of  overawing  the  neighboring 
nobility.  towns  and  country  districts,  and  a  reminder  to  the 

nobles  of  their  ancient  power.  He  also  abolished  the  offices 
of  grand-admiral  and  constable^  which  had  given  to  the  holders 
an  almost  royal  authority  over  the  fleet  and  the  army.  At 
various  times  the  cardinal  used  the  utmost  rigor  against  great 
nobles  who  disputed  the  king's  pre-eminence,  or  plotted 
against  his  own  power  in  the  state.  In  1632  the  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  a  leading  noble,  was  executed  for  treason.  All 
attempts  at  resistance  and  all  plots  were  put  down  or  de- 
tected ;  and  in  1630  Richelieu  had  triumphed  over  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen-mother  herself,  and  caused  the  king  to 
banish  her  from  the  court. 

6.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  also  aided,  as  occasion 
Death  of  required,  the  Count  of  Mansfeld  and  Gustavus 
Richelieu.  Adolphus,  in  Order  to  humble  the  German  em- 
peror; and  it  was  by  his  assistance  that  in  1640  Portugal 
again  became  independent  of  Spain.  Amid  all  his  political 
schemes,  he  encouraged  literature  and  science,  being  the 
founder  of  the  famous  French  Academy  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  He  died  in  1642  ;  and  early  in  1643  Louis  XII L 
followed  him,  leaving  a  son  five  years  old,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Louis  XIV. 

7.  Louis  XIV.  came  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1643,  ^"^ 

reigned  for  seventy-two  years,  until    1715.      His 

Bright  side  of         .  .     «       <■  •        i 

Louie xiv.'a  reign  forms  a  period  of  great  importance  in  the 
"**^"  history  both  of  France  and  of  Europe,  one  in  which 

France  rose  to  the  height  of  power,  and  was  a  standing  men- 
ace to  other  states.  The  interest  belonging  to  this  age  is  of 
the  highest  and  most  varied  kind,  including  momentous  con- 
tests on  the  field  of  battle,  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe  ;  grand  scientific  discoveries ;  the  splendor 
of  literary  glory;  the  eloquence  of  great  divines;  the  creation 
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of  public  works  in  France,  —  roads,  canals,  ports,  fortresses, 
and  splendid  buildings  for  the  adornment  of  her  capital ;  the 
development  of  French  art,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
colonization ;  the  founding  of  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions; the  spread  of  the  renown  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque^'' 
as  the  French  styled  their  king,  to  the  furthest  regions  of  the 
globe. 

8.  Along  with  this  the  historian  has  to  record  the  vanish- 
ing of  the  last  vestiges  of  constitutional  freedom  ^^  j^  ,j 

in  the  land ;  the  monstrous  growth  of  luxury  at  Louis  xiv.'b 
the  court ;  the  drying-up  of  the  true  sources  of 
national  prosperity  through  an  evil  system  of  finance,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  a  severe  and  unequal  taxation,  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  the  corruption  of  na- 
tional manners  and  morals  through  vicious  indulgence  in  the 
highest  ranks,  veiled  by  courtly  graces  of  demeanor,  and 
gilded  by  the  display  of  imposing  magnificence  in  equipage 
and  costume  ;  the  increase  of  poverty  among  the  tillers  of  the 
soil;  the  utter  defeat  of  French  schemes  of  universal  con- 
quest ;  the  passing  of  glory  into  gloom  ;  the  final  leaving  of  a 
legacy  of  incipient  and  ever-growing  mischief  to  a  successor 
on  the  throne  who  was  to  bring  France  near  to  the  First 
French  Revolution. 

9.  The  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts :   i.   The  government  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  ; 

rrtw  y  I  ^         1  »   •     •  ^        i  » hfCC  CTSS  Of 

2.  The  development  of  the  ambitious  policy  of  the  louIb  xiv.'s 
hing;  3.  The  general  failure  of  those  schemes  of 
aggrandizement, 

10.  While  Louis  XIV.  was  a  minor,  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria  (daughter  of  Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain),   cardinal 
held  the  regency.     She  made  Cardinal  Mazarin^   Ma*arin. 

an  Italian  and  a  friend  of  Richelieu's,  her  first  minister,  and 
he  ruled  the  country,  with  intervals  of  brief  banishment  and 
disgrace,  from  1643  to  1661.  He  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with  at  first,  as  the  jealous  nobles  plotted  against 
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him  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  power  lost  under  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  bad  finance,  with  heavy  taxes,  caused  an  outbreak 
of  civil  war.  The  French  parliament  still  tried  to  assert  its 
rights  in  refusing  to  register  royal  detrees  as  to  taxation, 
and  the  party  opposed  to  the  queen-regent  and  Mazarin  was 
known  as  the  Fronde, 

11.  This  term  was  one  used  derisively  of  the  parliament- 

ary party, — as  if  they  were  like  the  schoolboys  who, 
each  armed  with  a  sling  {/ronde)^  did  mischief  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  dispersing  at  the  sight  of  a  policeman 
and  rallying  when  he  disappeared.  The  constitutional  party 
adopted  it  in  earnest,  wearing  a  hat-cord  in  the  form  of  a  sling, 
and  calling  themselves  Frondeurs,  The  feeble  doings  of  the 
supporters  of  freedom  in  France  were  in  strong  contrast  to 
those  of  CromwelPs  army,  who  had  shortly  before  this  dealt 
decisively  with  Charles  I.  The  Fronde  lasted  from  1648  to 
1654;  and  the  selfishness  of  the  leaders  and  the  desultory, 
aimless  violence  which  they  used  served  only  to  strengthen 
the  royal  power. 

12.  In  1659  Mazarin  made  peace  with  Spain;  and  Louis 

XIV.  married  Maria  Theresa,  the  Spanish  king's 

Louis  mar-        ,         ,  .,.  .   ,  .       ,        /. 

lies  Maria  daughter,  an  alliance  of  importance  in  the  future 
as  regarded  the  affairs  of  France  and  Spain.  In 
166 1  Mazarin  died/  and  the  king,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
took  power  at  once  into  his  own  hands,  and  remained  abso- 
lute master  of  his  realm. 

13.  The  States- General  of  France,  which  body  answered 
Absolute  rule  "^^^t  nearly  to  what  we  understand  by  the  Pariia- 
ofLouiaXiv.  ^^y  q£  England,  had  met  (for  the  last  time  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789)  in  the  year  16 15.  This  was  the  Par- 
liament 0/  Paris,  the  highest  French  court  of  law.  The  claim 
of  this  body  to  the  right  of  refusing  to  register  the  royal  de- 
crees was  now  entirely  disregarded  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 
1673  he  ordered  that  all  his  edicts  should  be  registered  within 
eight  days  without  discussion,  —  a  demand  with  which  the 
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parliament  henceforth  complied.  The  French  monarchy  be- 
came more  absolute  than  any,  except  that  of  Russia,  which 
modem  times  have  seen  in  Europe.  The  will  of  the  king 
was,  literally,  the  law* of  the  land;  and  when  Louis  XIV.  said, 
"Z'-^/tf/,  c^est  moi — /  am  the  State ^^  he  was  not  uttering  a 
vainglorious  and  tyrannical  boast  merely,  but  reminding  those 
around  him  of  an  incontrovertible  fact. 

14.  Louis  XIV.  has  been  sarcastically  styled  by  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke  "the  best  actor  of  majesty  that  ever  charmcterof 
filled  a  throne."     Macaulay  says,  "He  was  not  ^"»xiv. 

a  great  general,  he  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was, 
in  one  sense  of  the  words,  a  great  king.  Never  was  there  so 
consummate  a  master  of  what  our  James  the  First  would  have 
called  king-craft,  —  of  all  those  arts  which  most  advantage- 
ously display  the  merits  of  a  prince,  and  most  completely 
hide  his  defects."  There  is  much  in  the  history  of  Louis 
XIV. 's  reign  which  strikes  the  imagination,  and  throws  a 
glamour  over  the  facts  that  his  internal  administration  and 
foreign  policy  were,  in  the  end,  failures ;  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  were  sacrificed  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
court,  the  vanity  of  the  monarch,  and  to  politico-religious 
contention. 

15.  The  literature  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  partakes 
in  large  measure  of  the  character  of  his  court.  Literature  of 
It  was  brilliant,  servile,  artificial ;  here  and  there  **>«P«riod. 
displaying  genius  of  a  high  order,  but  too  often  worthy  only 
of  an  age  which  was  full  of  adulation  towards  the  monarch, 
and  of  a  pretentious  polish  in  manners,  life,  and  conversation. 

16.  The  king  himself,  whose  height  was  five  feet  eight,  was 
made  to  look  majestically  tall,  as  men  thought, 

by  being  propped  on  shoes  with  heels  four  inches  pearance  of 
deep,  and  crowned  with  a  huge,  long-flowing  wig.      *  "^'^' 
A  swelling  chest,  and  head  reared  well  aloft,  with  strutting 
gait  and  out-turned  toes,  complete  the  picture  of  the  personal 
appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  man  whom  Frenchmen  of 
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the  seventeenth  century  delighted  to  honor  and  obey.  In 
some  points  the  manners  of  the  great  Louis  and  his  courtiers 
possessed  a  grace,  an  air  and  tone,  and  a  polish,  however 
assumed  and  insincere,  which  were  to  be  preferred  to  the 
boorish  roughness  that  followed  the  decay  of  chivalry  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

17.  Under  Louis  XIV.  French  ways  and  fashions  became 
the  models  for  the  higher  circles  of  society  in  every 
French  Other  country,  and  some  good,  along  with  much 

evil,  was  the  result  to  the  civilization  of  the  time. 
In  a  fair  review  of  all  that  was  achieved  in  his  reign,  Louis 
XIV.  was  a  man  who,  with  little  or  no  education,  had  a  keen 
eye  for  genius  and  ability  in  others,  who  could  choose  his 
instruments  well,  and  who  showed  energy,  promptness,  and 
determination  in  the  use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  his 
ends. 

z8.  The  power  of  France,  when  it  was  fully  developed 
,    under  Louis  XIV.,  was  indeed  formidable.     The 

Resources  of 

France  at  territory  of  the  country  was  "large,  compact,  fer- 
tile, well  placed  both  for  attack  and  for  defence, 
situated  in  a  happy  climate,  well  inhabited  by  a  brave,  active, 
and  ingenious  people."  The  government  being  absolute,  all 
the  resources  of  the  nation  could  be  promptly  wielded  at  the 
direction  of  a  single  will.  The  revenue  of  the  crown  far  ex- 
ceeded in  amount  that  of  any  other  European  monarchy. 
"  The  army,  excellently  disciplined,  and  commanded  by  the 
greatest  generals  then  living,  consisted  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men.  Such  an  array  of  regular 
troops  had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  France  soon  also  had  no  superior  in  mari- 
time forces.  "  Such  was  her  strength  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  no  enemy  could  singly 
withstand  her,  and  that  two  great  coalitions,  in  which  half 
Christendom  was  united  against  her,  failed  of  success."  A 
country  thus  strong  and  united  in  herself,  and   ruled  by  a 
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warlike,  ambitious,  and  high-spirited  sovereign,  could  not  but 
be  an  object  of  concern  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  when 
Louis  XIV.  in  1661  assumed  the  government  of  France. 

19.    Nor  was  there  in  other  nations  of  Europe  at  this  time 
anything:  that  promised  a  stout  resistance  to  the 

J  ^  ^  Comparmtive 

schemes   of   conquest   cherished  by  the  French  impotence  of 

othef  poweni. 

king.     ^^  England^  by  the  return  of  the  Stuarts, 
was  reduced  to  a  nullity."  *     Whenever  Charles  II.  took  any 
part  in  European  politics,  his  conduct  was  almost  always  dis- 
honorable, wicked,  and  calculated  to  further  the  objects  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  ambition.     When  England^  until  1688,  was  not 
an  idle  spectator  of  what  was  passing  abroad,  she  was  either  an 
active  ally  on  the  side  of  France,  or  only  a  faint-hearted  and 
desultory  ally  against  her.     The  weakness  and  disunion  of 
Germany  have  been  set  forth.    The  power  of  Spain  had  greatly 
declined,  and  she  had  been  recently  beaten  in  war  by  France, 
notably  at  the  great  battle  of  Rocroi  (in  north-east  of  France) 
in  1643,  where  the  Due  d'Enghien  (afterwards  the  great  Condi) 
had  gained  a  signal  victory  towards  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.     In  1646  the  same  general  had  taken  Dunkirk 
from  Spain.     In  1656  and  1657  he  had  gained  successes  for 
his  old  foes,  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  had  joined  through  dis- 
content at  his  treatment  by  Mazarin  ;  but  in  1658  Cond^  and 
the  Spanish  forces  were  beaten  near  Dunkirk,  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Dunes  (in  which  CromwelUs  soldiers  took  part  on  the 
French  side),  by  the  famous  general  Turenne ;  and  this  had 
brought  about  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Spain,  in  favor 
of  France,  in  1659. 

20.    It  was  the  small  and  stubborn  new  republic  of  Holland 
that  at  that  crisis  proved  a  champion  in  the  inter-   „  „    ^ 

Holutod  re— 

ests  of  European  independence.    She  offered  from  •iets  Louie 
the  first  a  steady  resistance  to  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.,  sustained  his  fiercest   attacks,  and  in  the  end 
baffled  his  utmost  efforts  to  subdue  her  until  the  time  came 

^  Michelet. 
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when  Marlborough,  wielding  the  power  of  England,  struck 
down  the  French  autocrat  on  the  battle-ground  of  Blenheim. 

21.  The  man  who  did  most  for  France  in  this  age,  in  the 
Ministry  of  development  of  her  resources,  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Colbert.  Colbert^  the  famous  finance  minister,  of  Scottish 
descent,  who  came  into  power  in  1662  as  head  of  the  finan- 
cial department ;  in  1664  as  superintendent  of  public  build- 
ings, arts,  and  manufactures ;  and  in  1669  as  minister  of  the 
marine.  "  His  single  genius  created  the  finances,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  naval  power  of  France."  In  the  revenue 
department  Colbert  did  away  with  fraud,  disorder,  and  cor- 
ruption; he  increased  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminished  taxation,  as  Sully  had  done  under  Henri  Quatre. 
His  measures  greatly  increased  French  trade  and  manufac- 
tures ;  French  ships  covered  the  sea ;  companies  were  formed 
for  trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  the  colonies  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  began  to 
flourish ;  new  settlements  were  made  in  Madagascar  and  Cay- 
enne ;  a  powerful  navy  was  created,  with  fortified  dockyards 
and  arsenals  at  Brest^  Rochefort^  and  Toulon,  The  civil  and 
criminal  legislation  were  improved,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  encouraged.  In  1663  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  was 
founded;  in  1666,  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  in  167 1,  the 
Academy  of  Architecture,  Literature,  astronomy,  botany,  and 
natural  history  were  all  fostered  by  this  great  minister,  who 
died  in  1683. 

22.  In  military  affairs  the  highest  service  was  rendered  by 
Vaaban*8  for-  V<i^*bany  the  greatest  engineer  ever  produced  by 
tiiicatioDi.  France,  who  became  commissioner-general  of  for- 
tifications in  1677.  He  carried  the  art  of  fortifying,  attack- 
ing, and  defending  towns  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before 
unknown.  Vauban's  work  for  his  country  consisted  in  the 
fortification  of  over  three  hundred  ancient  citadels,  the  erec- 
tion of  thirty-three  new  ones,  and  the  principal  management 
and  direction  of  fifty-three  sieges.     He  became  Marshal  of 
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France  in  1703,  and  his  fame  has  never  been  surpassed  in  his 
particular  line.  The  frontiers  of  the  east  and  north  of  France 
were  ultimately  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  fortresses,  includ- 
ing the  strong  citadels  of  Strasburg,  Lille^  and  Metz, 

23.    In  1665  Philip  IV,  of  Spain  died  (Louis'  father-in-law) ; 
and  then  Louis,  in  the  name  of  his  wife  (though 

^  °       Louis  attacks 

at  his  marriage  he  had  formally  renounced  such  a  the  Spanish 

NctnCflaods* 

pretension),  advanced  a  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (partly  what  is  now  Belgium),  and 
went  to  war  in  1667.  Turenne  was  the  general  in  command, 
and  soon  took  Lille  and  other  fortresses,  conquering  in  three 
weeks  what  was  afterwards  known  as  French  Flanders.  In 
1668  the  designs  of  Louis  were  for  a  time  checked  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  called  the  Triple  Alliance  between 
Sweden^  Holland^  and  England;  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Aix-lor 
Chapelle  Louis  gave  up  his  claim  to  Flanders  (the  Spanish 
Netherlands),  but  was  allowed  to  keep  Lille,  Tournai,  Char- 
leroi,  Douai,  and  Courtrai,  the  fortresses  which  he  had  cap- 
tured. The  result  of  this  first  effort  of  the  ambitious  Louis 
had  been  a  distinct  and  important  gain  to  France. 
•  24.  Louis  XIV.  was  actuated  by  a  twofold  ambition  in  his 
wars  of  conquest.  He  desired  to  round  off  his  xhe  reside- 
frontier  and  increase  his  power  by  the  annexation  M««»of  l««»«- 
of  such  neighboring  provinces  and  towns  as  lay  conveniently 
for  this  purpose.  The  greater  end  which  he  kept  always  in 
view,  in  his  diplomacy  and  his  fighting,  was  the  acquirement 
for  the  House  of  Bourbon  of  the  whole  empire  of  Spain ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  making  France  the  one  great,  irresistible 
power  of  Europe  and  the  world.  For  this  purpose  he  lavished 
the  treasure  and  blood  of  France  without  scruple  or  remorse. 
He  violated  every  treaty  as  soon  as  he  found  it  convenient  to 
do  so.  One  of  the  favorite  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the 
annexation  of  the  territory  in  the  east  of  France  then  known 
as  Franche-Comtk  {Upper  Burgundy^  now  the  departments  of 
DoubSy  Haute  Sabne^  2ix\dfura)^  which  had  passed  from  France, 
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under  Charles  VIII.,  to  Germany,  and  came  to  Spain  on  the 
abdication  of  Charles  V.  The  treaty  of  the  Tripk  Alliance^ 
compelling  Louis  XIV.  to  surrender  again  Franche-Comt^, 
which  Condd  had  overrun  early  in  1668,  was  the  only  strong 
act  of  foreign  policy  in  which  the  government  of  Charles  II. 
of  England  was  concerned. 

25.  Holland^  now  at  the  height  of  her  maritime  power,  and 

a  rival  of  England  on  the  seas,  had  aroused  the 

Holland  and  wrath  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  resolved  on  the  de- 
is  defeated. 

struction  of  her  independence  and  the  annexation 

of  her  territory.  Charles  II.  lent  his  aid  to  France.  The 
French  armies  invaded  Holland  in  1672,  and  some  of  the 
provinces  were  soon  overrun.  The  Dutch  then  made  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the 
determination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^  afterwards  William 
III.  of  England.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
declared  that  he  would  die  in  his  country's  last  ditch  rather 
than  see  her  lost.  The  dikes  v/ere  cut,  and  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  were  let  in  over  the  land :  the  flood  kept  back  the 
French  forces,  and  in  the  end  caused  their  withdrawal  from 
the  country.  In  1674  England  gave  up  the  French  alliance, 
and  a  grand  league  was  formed  against  Louis  XIV.,  composed 
of  the  German  Emperor  Leopold^  Spain^  Denmark^  Holland^ 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (the  nucleus  of  the  modem 
Prussia). 

26.  From  1674  to  1678  a  great  struggle  raged  in  the  Rhine 
War  in  the  provinces  of  Germany^  in  Flanders^  Alsace^  and 
inc«iViiS»^"  Franche-Comtk,  On  the  French  side  the  chief 
den/Aiaace,    commanders  were   Turenne  and   CondS ;  for  the 

allies,  the  great  Italian  Montecuculi  (one  of  the 
chief  commanders  of  modern  times,  Turenne's  most  redoubt- 
able antagonist),  and  the  young  William  of  Orange,  Monte- 
cuculi had  been  greatly  distinguished  against  the  Swedish 
army  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  elsewhere,  and  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  war  with 
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France.  Both  he  and  Turenne,  in  1675,  showed  the  greatest 
skill  and  patience  in  their  manoeuvres  against  each  other  near 
the  Rhine,  until  the  great  Frenchman  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  as  he  was  preparing  to  encounter  Montecuculi.  Condi 
then  drove  the  Italian  out  of  Alsace,  after  having  in  1674 
defeated  William  of  Orange  at  the  battle  of  Senef  (between 
Mons  and  Waterloo)  in  Flanders,  The  military  career  of  the 
great  Cond^  ended  with  this  war,  which  closed,  after  alterna- 
tions of  success,  with  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678. 

27.  By  this  war  and  treaty  France  had  again  secured  an 
increase  of  territory,  power,  and  renown.  More  xreatyof 
strong  fortresses  and  thriving  towns  in  Flanders  Nimeguen. 
(what  is  now  the  north  of  France  and  the  south  of  Belgium) 
were  obtained,  Franche-Comte  was  finally  secured,  and  a  part 
of  Alsace  annexed,  enabling  Louis  shortly  afterwards  to  seize 
other  portions,  as  he  did  with  the  free  imperial  city  of  Stras- 
burg  in  1681.  The  influence  of  France  was  now  wide-spread 
in  Europe,  extending  even  to  Turkey,  with  whom  an  alliance 
had  been  lately  formed  against  the  empire.  Holland  recov- 
ered under  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  all  the  territory  which 
she  had  lost,  so  that  the  chief  loser  in  the  war  was  Spain. 
Louis  XIV.  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  pur- 
chased by  sacrifices  in  men  and  money  which  had  an  evil 
effect  on  the  future  of  France. 

28.  The  evil  genius  of  Louis  XIV.'s  career  was  his  war- 
minister  Louvois,  who  after  1666  had  the  whole 
management  of  military  affairs.     He  was  hostile  the  minister 
to  Colbert,  and  exercised  a  despotic  control  over 

the  army,  and  a  considerable  influence  over  Louis,  even  dur- 
ing Colbert's  life.  Louvois  was  an  able  and  energetic  minis- 
ter, but  his  policy  as  a  statesman,  lavish  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  France,  made  his  administration,  though  brilliant 
in  successes  largely  gained  through  his  reformed  organization 
of  the  army,  disastrous  in  the  end  to  his  country.  His  schemes 
of  foreign  policy  were  bold  and  grasping,  and  it  was  at  his 
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instigation  that  the  wars  with  Spain  and  Holland  were  begun 
in  1667  and  1672.  On  Colbert's  death  the  influence  of  Lou- 
vois  over  the  king  became  greater,  and  his  advice  had  fatal 
effects,  though  he  conducted  with  great  ability  the  wars  which 
ensued  upon  his  counsels.  He  was  in  power  until  his  death 
in  1 69 1.  His  army  system  lasted  until  the  revolution  of  1789, 
but  he  undid  much  of  the  work  of  Colbert,  and  greatly  injured 
the  commerce  of  France. 

29.  Louis  XIV.  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Madame  de  Spain,  in  1683,  privately  married  a  lady  named 
and  thc°°°  Madame  de  Maintenon^  who  henceforth  greatly 
Huguenots,  ruled  his  policy,  and  was  especially  anxious  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots.  Louvois  induced  Louis  to 
take  one  of  the  most  impolitic  steps  of  his  reign,  against  the 
Huguenots,  with  the  idea  of  having  only  one  form  of  faith 
and  church  government  thrpughout  France.  Raids,  known 
as  dragonnades,  were  made  by  parties  of  dragoons  upon  the 
Calvinists.  The  Huguenots  were  forbidden  to  practise  in 
professions  and  several  important  trades,  or  to  hold  public 
offices,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  still  more  decisive  action. 

30.  In  1685  the  tolerant  Edict  of  Nantes,  promulgated  by 

Henri  Quatre  in  i  cq8,  was  revoked  by  Louis,  and 

Revocation  ,,,..,  1 

of  Edict  of  all  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Huguenots  were 
swept  away.  Their  churches  were  pulled  down, 
their  worship  was  suppressed,  their  ministers  were  banished, 
and  their  laity  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  under 
severe  penalties.  Disobedience  to  the  decree  was  followed 
by  imprisonment,  torture,  and  outrage,  and  the  natural  result 
followed.  The  Huguenots  sought  safety  and  freedom  of  con- 
science abroad,  and  in  a  short  time  France  was  permanently 
the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  perhaps,  in  all,  half  a  million  of 
Protestant  refugees,  including  many  thousands  of  industrious 
and  skilful  artisans,  who  had  fled  to  England^  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany,  The  growth 
of  the  silk  manufacture  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  of 
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many  other  profitable  occupations,  dates  from  this  exile  of 
the  Huguenots. 

31.  Louis  XIV/s  old  enemy,  William  of  Orange,  gained  in 
1689  a  great  accession  of  power  in  becoming  king 

of  England  as  William  III.  He  was  the  most  against 
able  and  determined  foe  of  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  the  French  king,  and  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to 
thwart  his  policy  at  every  turn.  A  general  league  was  now 
formed  against  France,  and  included  England^  Spain^  Hol- 
land^ Sweden,  the  German  Empire,  Savoy,  and  other  smaller 
states.  Louis  declared  war,  and  another  struggle  began, 
which  lasted  for  eight  years,  1689- 1697.  The  English  armies 
in  Flanders  under  William  IIL  were  generally  unsuccessful 
against  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  Marshal 
of  France,  but  they  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  French  army, 
and  encouraged  resistance  in  other  quarters.  The  French 
marshal  Catinat  (a  pupil  in  war  of  the  great  Condd)  fought 
brilliantly  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  occupying  Savoy  and 
part  of  Piedmont. 

32.  The  war  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (a  village 
in  Holland)  in  1697.  The  conquests  on  both  peaceof 
sides  were  generally  given  up,  but  France  was  ^y*^*^'*- 
left  in  possession  of  Alsaee,  Strasburg,  and  Artois.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  much  diminished,  and  yet  Louis 
XIV.  regarded  the  peace  as  a  mere  truce,  to  gain  breathing- 
time  and  strength  for  a  still  greater  struggle  into  which  his 
ambitious  policy  was  soon  to  plunge  him. 

33.  In  1698  there  came  up  the  complicated   question  of 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  dis- 
played the  grasping  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Spanish 
ultimately  caused  the  great  war  which  put  an  end 

to  the  predominance  of  France  in  Europe.  Charles  II,  of 
Spain  had  no  children  ;  and  various  claims  to  his  dominions, 
or  parts  of  them,  were  put  forward  in  prospect  of  his  speedy 
death.     Louis  XIV,,  whose  aim  was  to  make  French  p^wer 
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and  influence  supreme  in  Europe,  demanded  the  Spanish 
throne  for  his  son  Louis ^  the  Dauphin  of  France^  as  being  son 
of  his  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  elder  daughter  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  and  sister  to  Charles  II.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
claimed  it  for  his  son  on  the  ground  of  descent  from  Marga- 
ret Theresa,  younger  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.     Both 


claims  were  unjust,  because  Maria  Theresa  had,  on  her  mar- 
riage to  Louis  XIV.,  renounced  for  her  descendants  all  claim 
to  the  Spanish  succession,  and  a  like  renunciation  had  been 
made  by  the  daughter  of  Margaret  Theresa  when  she  married 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Emperor  Leopold  of  Germany 
claimed  the  Spanish  throne  for  his  son  Charles  on  the  ground 
of  his  own  lineal  descent  from  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  father  of 
Philip  IV. 

34.    In  October,  1698,  William  III.  of  England  and  Louis 
The  Partition  XIV.  tried  to  arrange  matters  by  the  First  Parti- 
tion Treaty  for  dividing  the    Spanish  dominions 


Treaties. 
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(which  included  Spain,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  East  and  West  Indian  possessions)  between 
the  above  three  claimants.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  however, 
recovered  from  his  illness,  and,  on  hearing  of  the  secret  treaty, 
made  a  will  leaving  all  his  dominions  to  the  electoral  prince 
of  Bavaria.  In  February,  1699,  the  Bavarian  prince  died, 
and  all  was  unsettled  again.  In  February,  1700,  the  Second 
Partition  Treaty  was  made  for  dividing  the  Spanish  dominions 
between  the  remaining  two  claimants,  namely,  the  dauphin  of 
France,  and  Charles,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 

35.  All  was  made  vain  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain 
in  October,  1700,  when  by  will  he  left  the  whole 

'  ^  Duke  of 

of  his  dominions  to  Philips  Duke  of  Anjou^  second   Anjou,  Wng 
son  of  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  so  grandson  of        '*"°* 
Louis  XIV.     This  prince  was  at  once  proclaimed  as  Philip 
V,  of  Spain^  and  it  was  then  that  Louis  XIV.  proudly  de- 
clared that  "/A^  Pyrenees  had  ceased  to  exist, '^  meaning  that 
France  and  Spain  were  now  virtually  one  dominion. 

36.  The  indignation  of  Austria  was  at  once  roused  against 
this   settlement.      The    Emperor   Leopold's   son 

Charles  assumed  the  title  of  "  Charles  III,  of  liancrilgminst 
Spain^^^  and  the  emperor  prepared  for  war.  Wil- 
liam III.  took  instant  and  energetic  action.  He  made  use 
of  the  urgent  alarm  which  was  felt  throughout  Europe  to  form 
the  Grand  Alliance  against  France,  composed  of  England^ 
Holland^  and  Austria  (afterwards  joined  by  Portugal^  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Savoy,  and  Detimark),  in  support  of 
the  claim  of  Leopold's  son  Charles  to  be  king  of  Spain.  This 
arrangement  was  made  in  September,  1701.  The  aim  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  made  clear  by  his  issue  of  letters-patent  in 
favor  of  his  grandson  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  preserving  his  rights 
to  the  throne  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  France 
and  the  Spanish  dominions  would  thus  form  one  preponderat- 
ing empire.  Louis  was  already  in  possession  of  many  strong 
fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
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the  danger  was  great  and  immediate,  the  resources  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  being  now  virtually  at  the  French 
king's  disposal.  The  Grand  Alliance  was  concluded  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1 701  ;  and  Louis  further  provoked  England  by 
recognizing  the  elder  Pretender  as  claimant  for  the  throne 
of  England,  when  James  II.  died  at  St,  Germains  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  While  William  III.  was  making  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war,  he  died  in  February,  1702,  and  Queen  Anne 
declared  war  against  France  and  Spain  in  May. 

37.  The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  lasted  for  twelve 

years  (1702-17 14),  and  was  carried  on  in  Flan- 

War  of  ^  ^  #    -r/  7 

Spanish  Sue-    ders,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  a  series  of 
campaigns. 

38.  In  /^landers  the  war  was  jnaintained  for  the  allies  with 
The  war  in  great  success  by  the  leading  general  of  the  age, 
Rif"mies  ^^^  Duke  of  Marlborough,  He  there  took  many 
Oudenarde.      fortresses  from   the    French,   and    defeated   the 

Malplaquet.  ' 

French  and  Bavarians  under  Marshal  Villeroy 
at  Ratnillies  in  1706.  In  1708,  in  conjunction  with  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  Marlborough  beat  the  French  under  the 
Duke  of  Vendbtne  at  Oudenarde,  and  drove  them  completely 
out  of  Flanders.  In  1709  Marlborough  and  Eugene  won  the 
desperate  battle  of  Malplaquet  against  the  French  under  Mar- 
shals Villars  and  Boufflers,  and  in  17 10  Douai  and  other 
fortresses  were  taken. 

39.  The  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  as  to  its  ultimate  result, 
The  war  in  ^^^  fought  in  Germany.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
Germany.  j^^^j  joined  Louis  XIV. *s  cause,  and  the  Emperor 
Leopold  was  soon  brought  into  great  straits  by  French  suc- 
cesses. The  generals  commanding  Louis'  forces  in  that 
quarter  were  Marshals  Tallard  and  Mar  sin,  and  the  Due  de 
Villars,  Under  Villars  battles  were  gained  by  the  French 
in  1702  and  1703,  which  opened  to  them  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  important  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Passau  were 
captured.     About  the  same  time  the  French  army  on  the 
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Upper  Rhine  and  Moselle  were  successful  under  Tallard, 
and  Landau  was  taken  at  the  end  of  1703.  An  insurrection 
against  Leopold  had  broken  out  in  Hungary,  and  when  the 
campaign  of  1704  opened  the  peril  of  the  empire  was  great. 
A  bold  plan  was  formed  in  the  military  councils  of  Louis 
XIV.  In  Flanders  the  French  were  instructed  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  protected 
by  their  strong  fort- 
resses, and  a  part  of 
the  army  was  to  march 
from  Flanders  under 
Villeroy,  and  fonn  a 
junction  in  Germany 
with  the  armies  of 
Tallard,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  Marsin. 
The  French  army  in 
Italy  was  to  pass  //f 
through  the  Tyrol  into  ^'^ 
Austria,  and  the  whole 
vast  host  was  to  unite 
upon  the  Danube. 
The  insurrection  in 
Hungary   was    to    be 

helped,  in  order  to  distract  the  emperor's  forces,  and  it  was 
believed  that  a  march  on  Vienna  would  crush  all  resistance 
and  end  the  war. 

40.  At  this  great  crisis  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough^ the  able  support  given  by  Prince  Eugene^  ^he  battle  of 
and  British  soldiers,  saved  the  nations  from  con-  Blenheim, 
quest  by  Louis  XIV.  Marlborough  divined  the  French  plan, 
and  in  May,  1704,  started  from  Flanders  on  his  great  march 
to  the  Danube,  bewildered  Villeroy  and  Tallard  by  his  move- 
ments and  demonstrations,  paralyzed  their  action,  prevented 
their  combination  against  him,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  routed 
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Tallard  and  Marsin  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  on  August  13, 
thereby  completely  delivering  Germany,  and  changing  the 
future  of  Europe  and  the  world.  By  this  battle  "  the  mili- 
tary ascendency  of  the  allies  was  completely  established. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  war  Louis  fought  only  in  defence. 
Blenheim  had  dissipated  forever  his  once  proud  visions  of 
almost  universal  conquest."  ^  After  Blenheim,  Villars  gained 
successes  against  the  imperial  forces  in  Germany  in  1705- 
1707  ;  but  the  victories  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders  caused  him 
to  be  summoned  thither,  where  he  was  defeated  at  Malplaquet. 

41.  The  hero  of  the  war  in  Italy  was  Prince  Eugene^  a  son 
The  war  in  ^f  a  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  was  great  both  as  a  gen- 
itaiy.  gj^j  ^^^  diplomatist.  Entering  thfe  Austrian  ser- 
vice in  1683,  he  fought  with  distinction  against  the  Turks, 
and  in  1697,  by  a  great  victory  over  them,  became  renowned. 
In  this  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Eugene  forced  his  way 
through  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  against  the  French  marshal 
Catinaty  defeated  Villeroy  near  Cremona  in  1702,  assisted 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim  in  1704,  and  returned  to  Italy  in 
1705.  His  army  was  defeated  by  the  French  general,  the 
Duke  of  Vendbme^  after  a  wound  had  compelled  Prince  Eugene 
to  leave  the  field;  but  soon  afterwards,  when  Venddme  was 
recalled,  Eugene  stormed  the  French  lines  at  Turin^  and  in 
a  month  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Italy. 

42.  In  Spain  the  war  was  conducted  for  Philip  V.  by  the 
The  war  Dukes  of  Benvick  and  Vendbme  against  the  Eng- 
in  Spain.  |jg|^  ^^^  j^uj^^g  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
the  Earl  of  Galway,  and  General  Stanhope;  and  matters  went 
generally  well  for  France,  so  that  by  the  end  of  17 10  Philip 
V.  was  left  firmly  seated  on  the  Spanish  throne.  In  October, 
17 1 1,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  (who 
had  succeeded  his  father  Leopold  in  1705),  the  titular  "  Charles 
III."  of  Spain  was  elected  emperor  as  Charles  VI.,  and  all 

*  Sir  E.  Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World  ("  Blenheim  "),  from  which  much  is 
taken  in  above  summary. 
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cause  for  war  as  regarded  Spain  was  at  an  end.     Philip  V. 
was  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  hne  that  reigned  in  Spain. 

43-    In  17 13  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  settled  that  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  France  should  not  be  united  on  the 

Treaties  of 

death  of  Louis  XIV.,  thus  securing  the  main  Utrecht  and 
point  fought  for  by  the  allies :  that  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  should  come  to  the  emperor,  along  with  Lorn- 
bardy^  Naples^  and  Sardinia;  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  should 
have  Sicily;  and  that  Gibraltar^  as  captured  by  England, 
should  remain  in  her  possession.  Thus  was  the  Spanish 
monarchy  dismembered,  and  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
finally  frustrated.  The  Treaty  of  Rastadt  in  17 14  ended  the 
war  as  between  France  (with  Bavaria)  and  the  emperor.  In 
17 15  Louis  XIV.  died. 

III.  THE  TURKS  AND  OTHER  NATIONS  OP  EUROPE  IN 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I.    During  much  of  the  seventeenth  century  wa  find  the 
Ottoman  power  at  war  with  Venice,  which  was  at 

^  The  Turks 

this  time,  though  the  republic  was  in  her  decline,  besiege 
the  chief  champion  of  Christendom  against  the 
Moslem.  After  a  war  of  twenty-four  years  (i 645-1 669)  the 
Turks  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
of  Candia^  or  Crete^  which  they  have  kept  ever  since.  The 
siege  of  the  chief  town,  Candia,  lasted  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  longest  in  history.  Volunteers  came  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  aid  the  Venetians,  the  Pope  sending 
troops  and  money,  Malta  supplying  soldiers  headed  by  her 
Knights  of  St,  John,  and  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
also  taking  part  with  auxiliaries.  It  was,  in  fact,  another 
crusade  against  the  infidels;  but  the  Christians  were  forced 
to  surrender  when  they  were  thinned  by  slaughter  and  dis- 
ease, and  the  Turkish  cannon  had  laid  the  city  in  ruins  and 
battered  down  the  walls.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the 
disunion  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  prevented  a  corn- 
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bination  which  would  soon  have  crushed  Turkish  aggression. 
The  details  of  this  remarkable  siege  are  worth  quoting.  The 
Turks  lost  nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  the 
Christians  over  thirty  thousand  men;  fifty-six  assaults  and 
ninety-six  sorties  were  made ;  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-five 
mines  were  sprung  by  the  assailants  and  defenders ;  over  half 
a  million  of  cannon-shot  were  fired  by  the  fortress ;  and  nine 
thousand  tons  of  lead  were  used  for  musket-balls  by  the 
Christians. 

2.  In  1684  the  Venetians,  aided  by  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
The  Parthe.  assailed  the  Turks  in  Greece,  and  conquered  the 
nondamaged.  ^yhole  of  the  Peloponnesus.  During  this  war  in 
Greece,  in  the  Venetian  attack  upon  Athens,  the  famous  Par- 
thmon^  the  glory  of  the  city  and  of  ancient  Grecian  architec- 
ture, was  greatly  damaged  in  1687  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, the  Turks  having  (on  their  capture  of  Athens  in  1456) 
turned  what  was  then  a  Christian  church  first  into  a  mosque, 
and  then  into  a  magazine. 

3.  Before  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  encouraged,  by  the 

discontent  of  Hungary  with  Austrian  rule  and  her 

The  Turks  ,     „.  .  ,       ^  ▼  i  *  i 

attack  rebellion  agamst  the  Emperor  Leopold,  to  attack 

Western  Christendom  in  great  force.  In  1683  the 
Ottoman  army,  along  with  the  Hungarian  insurgents,  marched 
in  irresistible  strength  on  Vienna.  Columns  of  smoke  from 
burning  villages  flanked  the  advance  of  the  destroying  Turks, 
and  in  July  they  encamped  for  the  second  time  before  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  court  had 
fled,  leaving  a  garrison  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  while  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  a  large  cavalry  force,  kept  watch  out- 
side on  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  A  Turkish  host  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  surrounded  the  city,  and  a  fierce  re- 
sistance was  made  by  the  Viennese  to  the  assaulting  columns, 
when  breaches  had  been  made  in  the  fortifications.  For  over 
forty  days  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  were  vain ;  and  their  com- 
mander, the   Grand  Vizier^  Kara  Mustafa,  resorted  to  the 
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explosion  of  huge  mines  under  the  ramparts.  The  Turks 
slowly  gained  ground.  By  the  first  days  of  September,  1683, 
Vienna  was  in  extremity,  but  relief  was  now  at  hand. 

4.  During  most  of  the"  seventeenth  century  Poland  had 
been  declining.    She  had  lost  territory  to  Sweden 

and  to  Russia,  and  been  greatly  weakened  by  in-  mM,  king  of 
temal  dissensions  and  mismanagement,  especially 
by  the  absurd  system  of  veto  in  her  diet^  or  political  assembly, 
which  allowed  the  vote  of  a  single  deputy  to  negative  a  pro- 
posal on  which  all  the  others  were  agreed.  A  parting  gleam 
of  glory  for  Poland  came  in  the  reign  of  her  brave  Yvag^John 
Sobkski^  who  ruled  from  1674  to  1696. 

5.  To  him  Leopold  had  now  appealed  for  help  against  the 
Moslem:   and   Sobieski,   hurrying  forward,   had 

»  y      »  >  Turkish  dc- 

joined  the  German  army  under  the  Duke  of  Lor-  feat  before 
raine,  with  whom  the  young  Prince  Eugene  (after- 
wards Marlborough's  friend)  was  serving.  The  Turkish  army 
had  been  much  diminished  and  discouraged,  but  now  faced 
round,  with  its  back  to  the  city,  to  meet  the  shock.  The 
result  was  decisive.  On  September  12,  1683,  Sobieski  and 
his  allies  totally  defeated  the  Turks,  and  raised  the  siege  of 
Vienna.  When  the  famous  Janissaries  gave  way  an  utter 
rout  of  the  Ottoman  force  ensued,  and  the  last  chance  of  a 
Turkish  conquest  of  Central  Europe  had  passed  away.  The 
Florentine  poet,  Vincenzo  da  Filicaja^  celebrated  the  exploit  of 
John  Sobieski  and  the  deliverance  of  Christendom  in  verse 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  Italian  poets  in  that  age. 

6.  The  forces  of  Austria^  Poland^  and  Vmice  now  assailed 
the  Ottoman  Empire  on  three  sides;  and  the  Further  Turk- 
Turks,  rallying  from  their  defeat,  resisted  with  *■*»  defeats, 
tenacity  and  valor.  In  1686,  however,  a  combined  Christian 
force  stormed  Buda,  In  1687  the  Turks  were  routed  in  the 
second  battle  of  Mohacs^  on  the  field  of  their  sultan  Soliman 
II.*s  great  triumph,  and  Hungary's  fatal  defeat,  in  1526.  The 
fortresses  between  the  Danube  and  the  Drave  were  gradually 
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taken  by  the  Christian  allies ;  and  though  the  Turks  managed 
to  check  Sobieski  himself  on  the  Moldavian  border,  they 
needed  their  whole  strength  to  hold  their  own  on  the  Danube. 
In  1688  Belgrade  was  captured,  after  an  assault  in  which 
Prince  Eugene  shared;  in  1689  the  Imperialists  drove  the 
Turks  before  them ;  and  then  came  alternations  of  success, 
until  Prince  Eugene,  now  an  experienced  leader,  gave  the 
Turks  a  crushing  defeat  at  Zenta  (in  the  south  of  Hungar}', 
on  the  Theiss)  in  1697. 

7.  In  1699  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  (in  Sclavonia)  gave 
Treaty  of  back  Hungary  and  Transylvania  permanently  to 
Cariowits.  Austria;  Venice  kept  Daltnatia  and  the  Morea 
(Pelopontusus^  Southern  Greece)  ;  Poland xQcovtitd  some  lost 
territory.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment had  met  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Christian  Europe  in 
congress,  and  the  first  treaty  in  which  the  Turkish  frontier 
was  made  to  recede.  The  Turks  were  now  "  compelled  to 
take  a  responsible  place  in  the  system  of  Christendom,  which 
they  had  so  deeply  injured^  and  had  to  the  last  insulted  and 
endangered.  The  treaty  of  Carlowitz  proclaimed  far  and 
wide  that  the  haughty  pretensions  and  aggressive  policy  which 
had  so  long  distinguished  the  Ottoman  state  had  ceased  to  be 
endurable  in  the  civilized  world." 

IV.  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

X.  It  was  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Rdgn  of  that  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  at  the  death  of  Queen 
ie^^fas^His  Elizabeth,  became  James  I.  of  England,  and  on 
inheriunce.  ^^^  ^^^  Scottish  and  English  crowns  became 
united.  Through  his  mother,  as  the  daughter  of  James  V., 
who  was  the  son  of  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
he  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Henry  VII.  Strangely 
different  from  such  a  mother,  he  showed  the  arrogant  and 
selfish  traits  of  his  father  Darn  ley.  Separation  from  his 
mother  in  his  infancy,  and  his  education   apart,  during  the 
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almost  score  of  years  of  her  close  imprisonment,  may  explain 
how  he  should  have  had  no  share  of  the  principles  foo*  which 
she  suffered  and  died,  but  do  not  appear  to  justify  his  unnat- 
ural lack  of  affection  for  his  mother's  memory. 

2.  This  first  of  the  Stuart  kings,  a  pedant  and  would-be 
philosopher,  sought  to  put  into  categorical  form  His  doctrines 
the  principles  of  despotism  which  the  Tudors  had  Thc^Stude 
practised  without  demur;  and  this  asserting  of  ofhiasubjecu. 
them  by  one  without  commanding  personality  or  character, 
operated  as  a  challenge  to  the  intelligence  and  stamina  of 
the  Commoners,  who  through  the  long  era  of  Elizabeth,  in  gain- 
ing wealth  and  political  knowledge,  also  acquired  self-reliance 
and  power.  His  reign  of  twenty- two  years  (1603-162 5)  he 
conducted  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
which  he  promulgated,  —  claiming  that  his  office  was  absolute, 
his  rights  inviolable,  the  constitutional  limitations  of  his  office 
merely  concessions  which  the  sovereign  had  freely  made,  and 
might  at  his  pleasure  resume  —  and  his  subjects,  on  their  part, 
must  be  passively  obedient  to  him.  And  this  doctrine  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  was  preached 
from  its  pulpits  on  Sundays,  and  on  week-days  was  enforced 
by  the  courts.  He  and  the  High  Church  party  were  united 
in  that  doctrine.  The  Puritans,  not  yet  dissenters,  sought 
within  the  Established  Church  to  lop  off  the  ceremonials  de- 
rived from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  substitute  the  severe 
forms  of  the  Geneva  Calvinists.  On  those  subjects,  sixteen 
dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  and  four  representa- 
tive Puritans  held  the  famous  conference  with  him  at  Hamp>- 
ton  Court,  at  which  his  dislike  of  the  Puritans  was  manifested. 
The  Catholics,  who  had  hopes  founded  on  the  fidelity  of  his 
mother  to  their  religion,  and  the  Puritans,  who  relied  on  his 
subscription  to  the  Scottish  Covenant,  were  disappointed  as 
soon  as  he  enunciated  his  principles  of  divine  right  and  pas- 
sive obedience.  Plots  to  overthrow  his  government,  place 
his  cousin,  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  on  the  throne,  and  secure 
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toleration  for  Catholics  and  Puritans,  were  natural  conse- 
quences. 

3.  Although  his  first  Parliament  (1604)  granted  to  the  king 
HU  first  tonnage  and  poundage^  his  despotic  attitude  in  dic- 
BeffinniSgof  tating  odious  doctrines  to  bind  the  Commons, 
Jeve'Si^*°'  caused  them  to  meet  his  innovations  and  en- 
reigns.  croachmcnts  with  a  protestation  of  their  rights 
and  liberties.  The  Commons  especially  remonstrated  against 
the  imposition  of  illegal  methods  of  raising  revenue,  against 
the  High  Commission  Court,  and  against  royal  proclamations 
as  having  the  force  of  laws.  This  conflict  with  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  maintained  during  the  eighty-four  stormy  years 
that  followed.  Whatever  were  the  conflicts  between  the  king 
and  Parliament,  there  was  no  lack  of  accord  as  to  measures 
for  forcing  the  established  religion  on  the  Catholics,  which 
constituted  most  of  the  legislation. 

4.  The  statutes  of  Elizabeth  against  Jesuits,  seminary 
Rciirious  priests,  and  recusants  in  general,  were  reaffirmed. 
Mnecution.     Such  persecutions  gave  rise  to  the  abortive  Gun- 

Qunpowder  ^  ^ 

Plot.   Arch-    powder  Plot  in  1601;,  to  blow  up  the  royal  family 

bishop  Abbott.  ^     ,  ^^  ,  ^     f.  .-        ,  ,  . 

and  Houses  of  Parliament,  —  confined  to  thirteen 
conspirators  (of  whom  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes  is  the  most 
notorious)  made  desperate  by  their  sufferings  under  the  laws 
against  Catholics,  of  which  there  was  a  worse  renewal  in  the 
Penal  Code  assented  to  by  the  king  in  1606.  George  Abbott, 
of  Puritan  ideas,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  16 10. 
In  after  years,  Laud,  with  his  opposite  principles,  became  the 
victim  of  Abbott's  changes. 

5.  In  161 1  the  flight  of  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  andTyrconnel 

from  Ireland  afforded  a  pretext  for  escheating  six 

IrelADd ;  con-  • 

flscationsand  Irish  counties  to  the  crown.  "  Ulster  was  planted 
p  o  ings.  ^.^j^  ^  thoroughly  Protestant  and  anti-Irish  colony 
of  English  and  Scotch  adventurers,  and  the  Irish  were  driven 
away  from  the  fertile  lands  like  red  Indians,  to  contracted  and 
miserable  reservations,  while  the  fighting  men  were  shipped 
off  to  swell  the  armies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus," 
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6.  King  James's  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  was  pub- 
lished  in    161 1.      The   king's    cousin,   Arabella  .^^  g^^ 
Stuart,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  marry-  ^™'>*"*^^ 

'  ^      Stuart.    Th« 

ing,  without  the  king's  license,  William  Seymour,  king's  min- 
a  descendant  of  Henry  VI I. 's  youngest  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  Suffolk.  This  union  of  two  possible  pretend- 
ers to  the  crown  gave  alarm.  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, James's  principal  minister,  under  whose  administration 
Parliament  was  summoned  with  regularity,  died  in  1612, 
whereupon  Robert  Carr,  Viscount  Rochester,  the  king's 
favorite,  created  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  the  king's  chief 
adviser. 

7.  From  the  death  of  Cecil,  James  aimed  at  doing  without 
Parliaments,  —  a  characteristic  of  the  first  two  Morede*- 
Stuarts,  —  substituting  royal  proclamations  there-  ^dSedpS' 
for.  Hissecond  Parliament  (i6i4)was  called  "the  N*o?edVvent8 
Addled  Parliament,"  because  it  had  not  enacted  *°**  per«>n«. 
any  bill  when  the  king  dissolved  it,  after  a  session  of  two  months. 
Somerset  and  his  countess  having  been  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  in  16 16,  George 
Villiers  became  chief  favorite,  and  was  made  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Sir  Edward  Coke  was  the  only  judge  who  sought 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  for  his 
firmness  in  resisting  the  unlawful  extension  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, the  king  deprived  him  of  his  office  of  chief  justice. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  released  from  the  Tower  (1616),  con- 
ducted an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Guiana,  South  America, 
in  search  of  his  El  Dorado,  and  in  1618  the  king,  with  disap- 
pointed avarice,  and  as  if  to  serve  Spain,  ordered  his  execu- 
tion on  his  former  sentence.  The  king  attempted  (16 16), 
without  success,  to  force  the  Episcopal  Service  Book  and 
legislation  on  Scotland.  The  great  Thirty  Years'  War  opened 
in  1 6 18,  at  which  time  the  Elector  Frederick,  married  to  the 
king's  daughter  Elizabeth,  being  driven  from  his  Palatinate 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  refused  aid  from  James.     The  Pilgrim 
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Fathers  sailed  in  the  Mayflower  for  New  England  in  1620,  to 
escape  the  tyranny  and  unrest  of  James's  reign,  and  in  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  New  World  establish  institutions  based  on 
the  freedom  secured  to  the  subject  by  Magna  Charta. 

8.  The  Commons  of  the  third  Parliament  (162 1)  withheld 
The  third  Supplies  from  the  king,  in  order  to  coerce  him 
u^'rotSu-  '"^°  enforcing  the  laws  against  the  Catholics, 
^«>n;»ndthc  make  war  against  Spain,  and  marry  his  son 
tcristicacts     Charles  to  a  Protestant  princess  rather  than  the 

of  despotism.  »-..         rr^-i  i  * 

Infanta  Maria  of  Spain,  lest,  under  the  treaty 
therefor,  there  might  be  toleration  for  Catholics.  This  Par- 
liament, for  the  first  time,  contained  an  organized  party  of 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown,  revived  the 
right  of  impeachment,^  and  avenged  the  arrest  of  a  member 
by  its  action.  An  indication  of  the  king's  character  was 
afforded  by  his  forbidding  the  House  to  meddle  with  "  the 
mysteries  of  state,"  declaring  that  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  his  an- 
cestors and  himself.  Upon  this  the  House  of  Commons 
ordered  their  famous  Protestation  (of  16 10)  —  asserting  their 
liberties  and  privileges  as  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land—  to  be  recorded  in  their  Journal.  James  sent  for  the 
Journal,  and  with  his  own  hand  tore  out  the  recorded  protest, 
dissolved  Parliament,  and  committed  to  prison  Coke,  Pym, 
Selden,  and  others,  the  chief  members  of  the  opposition. 

g.  The  Spanish  match  was  broken  off  in  1622,  and  two 
The  Spanish  years  later  Prince  Charles  was  betrothed  to  Hen- 
3'th?fourth'  rietta  Maria  of  France.  The  fourth  Parliament, 
ISd  ofth?'  *"  1624,  abolished  monopolies,  complained  of  the 
reign.  king's  proclamations,  impeached  the  Lord  Treas- 

urer (Earl  of  Middlesex),  voted  subsidies  to  assist  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  joined  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  against  Spain 
and  Austria,  which  also  meant  war  against  Catholics  at  home 

>  The  great  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor,  was  the  king's  minister  who  was  impeached 
for  receiving  bribes  in  his  capacity  as  judge  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
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and  abroad.  James  I.  died  in  1625,  leaving — as  issue  of  his 
marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark  — 
Charles,  his  successor,  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Frederick 
v.,  Elector  Palatine,  whose  youngest  daughter,  Sophia,  mar- 
ried the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
future  King  George  I.  of  England. 

10.   The  reign  of  Charles  I.  began  in  1625,  amid  the  con- 
centrated  and    accumulated    difficulties    largely 

°     ^     Reign  of 

caused  by  his  father.     With  a  proud  and  austere  Charles  i. : 

nature,  he  had  great  love  of  power;  and  being 

saturated   with  the  principles  of   his  father's  kingcraft,  he 

seemed  to  carry  into  daily  practice  his  father's  theories  of 

absolute  rule.     His  first  Parliament,  composed  of  men  who 

had  been  his  father's  strongest  opponents,  met 

him  with  the  same  resolution  of  making  the  king's  with  his  first 

Parliament. 

necessities  the  means  of  reducing  his  prerogative. 
It  gave  him  tonnage  and  poundage  for  only  one  year,  instead 
of  for  life,  as  was  customary,  and  granted  a  subsidy  of  only 
;^i 40,000,  instead  of  ;^7oo,ooo  asked  for  by  the  king,  out  of 
which  he  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  navy  and  other  de- 
partments. Guided  by  the  evil  genius  of  Buckingham,  he 
dissolved  Parliament  in  twenty-five  days.  From  that  action 
the  character  of  his  reign  was  determined. 

XI.    The  second  Parliament,  convened  in  1626,  on  principle 
refused  to  grant  a  subsidy  unless  grievances  were   second  and 
redressed.     The  Commons  impeached   Bucking-  menu^*'"*' 
ham.     Charles  dissolved  Parliament  to  save  him.   peJiSon*!? 
War  was  declared  against  France  (1627).     Buck-   R*«*>*- 
ingham  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  aid  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Rochelle,  and  the  need  of  a  large  supply  forced  the 
king  to  summon  the  third  Parliament.     The  best  intellectual 
manhood  of  the  nation  was  represented.     The  liberty  of  the 
subject  in  person  and  state  was  the  great  theme  of  all  their 
debates.     They  demanded  "  no  new  thing,  but  only  their 
ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties."     The  first  work  of  the 
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Commons  was  the  consideration  of  grievances,  principally  the 
forced  loan,  the  imprisonment  without  cause  given,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  judges  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty.  Sir  John 
Eliot  was  the  leading  popular  advocate.  The  Petition  of 
Right,^  memorable  as  the  first  act  which  circumscribed  the 
exuberant  powers  descended  from  the  Tudors,  and  which  is 
the  second  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  people, 
was  assented  to  by  the  king  (1628),  and  five  subsidies  were 
granted  to  him  in  return. 

12.  Buckingham  was  assassinated,  but  the  quarrel  between 
_     .        ^    the  king  and  the  Commons  continued.     In  grant- 

The  king  and     .  ®  ° 

Parliament      mg    tonnage    and  poundage,    they    remonstrated 

in  conflict.  ".         ,  .     .,,         ,  "... 

agamst  his  illegal  manner  of  raising  it  previously, 
and  Charles  prorogued  the  Parliament  to  prevent  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  remonstrance.  They  said  he  could  raise  no  taxes 
without  their  consent ;  but  as  customs  duties  had  not  been 
specified  in  the  petition,  he  still  claimed  them.  The  same 
Commons,  in  which  a  majority  were  Puritans,  availed  of  their 
control  of  the  supplies  to  work  their  religion  into  the  govern- 
ment, and  drew  up  a  remonstrance  against  Bishops  Laud  and 
Neile.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  was  forcibly  prevented 
from  dissolving  the  House  to  defeat  its  passage.  The  king 
dissolved  the  House  (1629),  and  committed  Eliot  and  eight 
other  leading  members  to  the  Tower,  where  Eliot  died  in 
1632.  For  only  those  four  years  had  Charles  any  parlia- 
mentary government. 

13.  For  eleven  years  (1629-1640)  there  was  no  Parliament. 
^.    -  ,  He  ruled  as  an  absolute  monarch,  with  only  his 

Absolute  '  ^ 

SSsSlX'  queen,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  Bishop  Laud, 
•°Th'  h  "  ^^  ^^^  advisers,  and  as  the  governing  machinery 
the  Privy  Council,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the 
Court  of  High  Commission.  Laud  wielded  all  his  powers  in 
the  favoring  of  Arminianism,  as  the  High  Church  doctrines 

^  I.  The  king  not  to  raise  forced  loans  or  any  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
a.  Soldiers  not  to  be  billeted  in  private  houses.  3.  Offenders  not  to  be  tried  by  martial 
law.    4.  Every  prisoner  to  be  brouglit  to  trial  within  a  certain  period. 
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were  termed.  StraffordMn  1632  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland.  He  had  apostatized  from  his  position  as  cham- 
pion of  popular  rights,  and  formed  a  scheme,  which  was  called 
"  Thorough^''  for  rendering  Charles  an  absolute  monarch,  as 
independent  of  Parliament  as  any  of  the  Continental  sover- 
eigns. He  had  adopted  it  from  his  government  in  Ireland, 
which  was  a  military  despotism,  —  the  fittest  way,  to  his 
mind,  of  rendering  the  king's  despotism  successful.  Laud, 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1633  made  conformity  com- 
pulsory, and  penalties  followed. 

14.  Ship-money,  revived  in  1634,  was  resisted  because  it 
was  called  for  as  of  right  by  the  king.     While 

Charles  regarded  himself  as  the  absolute  owner,  pcreistency 
the  Commons  regarded  him  as  the  accidental 
trustee  of  the  Government,  and  themselves  its  subordinate 
owners, — yet,  in  fact,  even  they  were  not  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  American  institutions.  With  characteristic 
impolicy,  the  king  tried  to  force  the  Service  Book  on  the 
Scotch,  and  roused  the  nation  to  rebellion.  "  The  National 
Covenant  against  Prelacy  and  Popery  "  was  signed  in  Scot- 
land by  thousands.  Judgment  was  given  against  John  Hamp- 
den for  refusing  to  pay  ship-money  in  1637,  but  the  levying 
was  more  efficient  than  before.  The  Scotch  Covenanters, 
aided  by  Richelieu,  took  up  arms ;  and  Charles  was  com- 
pelled, by  his  need  of  money  for  making  war  against  them, 
to  summon  Parliament  in  1640. 

15.  The  fourth,  or  Short   Parliament,  refused   any  grant 
until  grievances  were  redressed,  and  in  twenty- 
three  days  was  dissolved.     The  Scots  having  sue-  and  the  Long 

.   1,      .  ,1^1        ,     ,        t  1    .  1,     ,    Parliaments. 

cessfuUy  mvaded  England,  he  by  advice  called 
another  Parliament,  —  the  fifth,  or  Long  Parliament,  —  which 
met  November  3,  1640.  Strafford  and  Laud  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  Commons  reversed  the  tyrannical 
acts  of  the  past  eleven  years,  abolished  the  Star  Chamber, 
the  High  Commission  Court,  the  Council  of  the  North,  and 

1  Sir  Thomas  Went  worth  had  been  made  Earl  of  g^r^J^^^y-GoOQlc 
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the  impost  of  ship-money,  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  etc.  ; 
passed  the  Triennial  Act,  requiring  a  new  Parliament  to  be 
called  every  three  years ;  and  the  king  assented  to  a  bill  that 
Parliament  should  not  be  adjourned  or  dissolved  without  its 
consent.  Strafford  was  executed  (1641)  under  a  Bill  of 
Attainder. 

16.  Henceforth  the  struggle  was  not  between  the  king  and 
Cavaiienand  ^^  people,  but  between  limited  monarchy  and 
^iJJJ^^Sf  the  the  Church  on  one  side,  and  the  Parliamentary 
five  members,  and  Presbyterian  party  on  the  other, — between 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  The  Commons  passed  the  Root 
and  Branch  Bill,  for  doing  away  with  bishops.  Charles  con- 
ceded to  the  Scots  all  their  demands.  A  sanguinary  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  Ireland.  The  Commons  passed,  by  a 
majority  of  eleven,  the  Grand  Remonstrance  against  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  the  king 
attempted  to  seize  five  members  of  the  opposition,  Pym, 
Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazelrigg,  and  Strode.  Then  the  Civil  War 
commenced. 

17.  The  House  had  raised  an  army  for  the  defence  of 
„^  ^.  „         Parliament.     The  royal  standard  was  raised   at 

The  Civil  ^t       •       , 

War.  Oliver    Nottingham,    August    I,    1642.      The   battle    of 

Croro\ircll . 

Edgehill,  October,  1642,  under  the  king  and  his 
nephew,  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Parliamentarians  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  was  indecisive.  At  Chalgrove  Field,  1643, 
the  Royalists  under  Prince  Rupert  were  victorious;  John 
Hampden,  the  opposing  leader,  receiving  a  mortal  wound. 
Further  battles  took  place  at  Newbury,  1643  (a  Parliamentary 
success),  —  at  Marston  Moor,  1644  (where  Oliver  CromweH's 
generalship  was  credited  with  the  victory),  —  and  at  Naseby, 
June,  1645,  ^^  deciding  victory  for  the  Parliamentarians, 
the  king  and  Prince  Rupert  being  opposed  by  Fairfax,  Crom- 
well, and  Ireton.  After  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
October,  1644,  Cromwell  introduced  into  the  army  his  new 
models  —  fanatical  soldiers,  who  were  called  Ironsides,    Fruit- 
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less  negotiation  with  the  king  took  place  at  Uxbridge  before 
the  battle  of   Naseby.     The   Self-denying  Ordi-  Theindo- 
nance,  enacted   by  the    Independents,  excluded  ^S^sSokof 
from  military  offices  all  members  of  Parliament  p™™*%. 
except  Cromwell.     In  January,  1645,  Archbishop  i««*«*- 
Laud  was  beheaded.     The  Directory  for  Public  Worship  was 
ordered  to  be  used  instead  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
"  Churchmen  ceased  to  be  at  liberty  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  their  own  consciences,  even  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
families." 

18.  With  the  end  of  the  first  civil  war  the  cause  of  the 
king  received  more  injury  than  from  lost  battles  The  king's 
by  the  capture  of  the  king's  cabinet  after  Naseby,   nSauSin- 
disclosing  evidence  of  the  insincerity  of  his  nego-  JjlierUn**' 
tiations,  his  continuing  to  claim  absolute  govern-  *""*»?*>• 
ment,  and  his  soliciting  the  aid  of  foreign  powers.    Parliament 
contended  with  the  army,  representing  the  Independents,  for 
the  supremacy;  and  each  negotiated  with  the  king,  who  played 
off  one  against  the  other.     He  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Scottish  army  in  1646;  and  this  army,  in  1647,  sold  him  to 
the  Parliament,  the  effect  of  which  was  a  Presbyterian  tri- 
umph.     Parliament   passed   four   ordinances   providing  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army,  and  against  the  interests  of  the 
Independents,  especially  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

19.  A  Military  Parliament^  consisting  of  a  council  of  offi- 
cers and  representatives  of  the  common  soldiers, 

,  .        .  ^     ,  Military 

was  formed  to  protect  the  mterests  of  the  army.  Parliament. 
The  army  seized  the  king  and  placed  him  at 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  secretly  negotiated  for  a  Royalist 
rising  and  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots.  He  escaped 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  November,  1647.  I"  '^4^  ^  party  in  the 
army  called  Levellers  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  death  of  the  king.  Royalist  risings  in  1648  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  etc.,  which  were  suppressed  by  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax,  constituted  the   brief  second   civil  war.     The 
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Scots,  having  invaded  England,  were  soon  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, who  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and  put  down  all  opposition 
in  Scotland.  The  Treaty  of  Newport,  between  the  king  and 
Parliament,  was  fruitless.  The  army  addressed  a  Remon- 
strance to  the  Commons,  demanding  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  king  for  treason.  The  king  was  seized  by  order 
of  the  Council  of  the  Army.  The  Presbyterian  members  of 
the  House  were  excluded  by  Colonel  Pride,  whence  the 
name,  "  Pride's  purge  ;  "  and  the  Rump  (the  remnant  of  the 
Theking tried  Parliament)  voted  that  the  king  be  brought  to 
S*crom"****  trial  for  treason.  The  Rump  were  mere  slaves 
well's  army.  q£  ^^  army,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  guards, 
and  invest  a  reign  of  terror  with  the  semblance  of  law.  The 
trial  of  the  king  was  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1649 ;  January  27  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 
and  the  30th  he  was  executed  at  Whitehall,  —  the  act  of 
the  army  (of  Independents),  not  of  the  nation. 

20.  The  Rump  House  of  Commons  (tools  of  the  officers 
The  Com-  ^^  ^^  Parliamentary  army)  abolished  the  office  of 
SS^ftS?**'  king  as  unnecessary,  and  the  House  of  Lords  as 
RSmp*aSd****  usclcss  and  dangerous ;  appointed  a  Council  of 
Cromwell.  State  of  which  John  Milton  was  Secretary,  and 
sent   Cromwell   to  Ireland  as  Lord   Deputy.     He    stormed 

Drogheda  and  Wexford,  and  pitilessly  massacred 
hav^^  *      the  people.     In  less  than  a  year,  with  sword  and 

starvation  as  weapons,  over  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  being  one-third  of  the  entire 
population,  were  remorselessly  destroyed.  Charles  II.  had 
been  proclaimed  king  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ireland  in 
1649.  In  1650,  as  the  proclaimed  king,  he  landed  in  Scot- 
land and  took  the  Covenant.  Cromwell  entered  Scotland, 
defeated  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  an  army  of  theirs  elsewhere 
refusing  to  submit.  Charles,  crowned  at  Scone  in  1651, 
raised  an  army,  marched  into  England,  followed  by  Crom- 
well, who  left  General  Monk  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  battle 
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of  Worcester,  September  3,  Charles  was  defeated,  and  fled 
to  the  Continent. 

"  For  the  ensuing  eleven  years  England  was  governed  by  the  sword ; 
the  government,  which  was  nominally  a  republic,  being  in  reality  a  des- 
potism under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  While  it  was  called  the 
'  Commonwealth,'  it  had  in  no  way  been  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  a  free  appeal  to  the  country  would  at  once  have  led  to  its 
rejection.  It  had  been  created  by  the  mere  remnant  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  nine  years  before,  and  was  really  the  rule  of  a  hundred 
men,  supported  by  a  victorious  army." 

21.  The  Navigation  Act  (165 1),  which  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  groods  in  any  but  English  vessels  or  in 

r     f  J      .  1.  _.  Naval  war 

those  of  the  country  producing  the  goods,  gave  a  with  the 
heavy  blow  to  the  Hollanders,  whose  vessels  had 
earned  for  the  nation  great  wealth  during  the  trouble  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  war  begun  in  1652,  the  Dutch  were  defeated 
off  Dover.  An  indecisive  engagement  took  place  off  Plym- 
outh, and  the  English  under  Admiral  Blake  were  defeated 
in  the  Downs.  In  token  of  his  sweeping  victory,  the  Dutch 
admiral.  Van  Tromp,  hoisted  a  broom  at  his  masthead. 
Admiral  Blake  made  the  sign  at  his  masthead  a  horse-whip, 
for  which  the  streaming  pennant  has  been  substituted  since. 
The  Dutch  were  defeated  in  1653  off  the  North  Foreland  and 
off  Texel ;  and  peace  was  made  in  1654,  recognizing  the  Eng- 
lish flag  as  supreme,  and  submitting  to  the  Navigation  Act. 

22.  A  bill  to  perpetuate  the  Rump  Parliament  was  intro- 
duced, August,   1652.     Cromwell  drove  out  the   TheRum 
members  of  the  Rump  Parliament  in   1653,  and  »°**"^«- 
appointed  a  Council  of  State,  who  called  together  lament  Md 
the  body  composed  of  Puritan  notables  known  as 

the  Little,  or  "  Barebone's "  Parliament,  the  members  of 
which,  in  a  few  months,  resigned  their  power  into  the  hands 
of  Cromwell.  By  suggestion  of  his  officers  he  became  a  mili- 
tary dictator,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under  the  Instrument  of  Government 
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as  a  Constitution.  1654,  Scotland  was  incorporated  with 
England,  General  Monk  being  in  command  in  Scotland. 

23.  From  Oliver's  first  Parliament  he  excluded  one  hun- 
^^  dred  members  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Instrument 
overruUng  of    of  Government.     The  Commons  refused  to  make 

theParlia-  ,       ^  i  ,.  ,  ,  ^         , 

meat  and  the  Protectorate  hereditary ;  and,  as  they  refused 
^^^  *  to  grant  supplies,  he  dissolved  Parliament.     Re- 

publicans plotted  against  him,  and  he  seized  and  imprisoned 
several  of  them.  Risings  of  the  Royalists  in  several  counties 
led  him  to  divide  England  and  Wales  into  twelve  military 
districts,  over  each  of  which  he  placed  a  major-general,  the 
expenses  of  which  he  levied  on  the  Royalists.  A  treaty  was 
made  with  France  for  a  joint  war  on  Spain.  Jamaica  was 
„    .    ^.         taken  in  a  most  high-handed  manner.     Thence- 

Bngiand  8 

vocation         forward  England  realized   that  her  vocation  was 

maritime.  ^,    ,  ,.  ^   ,       . 

Second  maritime,  and  the  policy  of  having  the  strongest 

of  navies  was  adopted.  He  tried  a  second  Par- 
liament, from  which  he  excluded  all  malcontents.  The 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice  (1657)  proposed  to  alter  the 
Constitution  by  giving  the  Protector  a  higher  title,  and  make 
Parliament  consist  of  tCvo  Houses  (Lords  and  Commons). 
Crown  re-  -^.t  the  request  of  the  army,  he  refused  the  title 
Death  o?'  ^^  ^^"S*  ^^  ^^^  re-asscmbling  of  the  second  Par- 
Cromweii.  Hament  in  the  new  form,  the  new  Commons  re- 
jected the  feature  of  a  House  of  Lords,  whereupon  he  dis- 
solved Parliament  (1658),  and  resolved  to  rule  alone.  The 
same  year  the  English  and  French  defeated  the  Spaniards 
near  Dunkirk,  and  that  place  was  given  to  the  English.  The 
same  year  also  Cromwell  died. 

24.  Richard  Cromwell,  the  third  son  of  Oliver,  was  imme- 
Richard  diately  declared  Protector  by  the  Council.  Par- 
L^Protec-  liamcut  met  in  January,  and  was  dissolved  in 
Sct'  x?8*S"     -^P"^-     ^"  ^^y  ^^^  officers  recalled  the  Rump  ; 

May,  x6si 
Various 


ber,  X658,  to       --r     "      -----   ^  r  , 

May,  X659.       and  at  the  request  of  the  Rump,  in  July,  Richard 
ParUaments.    resigned  the  Protectorship.     Parliament  and  the 
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army  disagreed,  the  Rump  was  expelled,  1659,  and  General 
Monk  marched  from  Scotland  in  October  because  of  the  dis- 
tracted state  in  England.  The  Rump  resumed  its  session. 
Monk,  arriving  in  London,  1660,  declared  for  a  free  Parlia- 
ment. The  Long  Parliament  dissolved  itself.  The  Rump 
also  dissolved,  after  appointing  a  Convention  Parliament. 

25.  The  Convention  Parliament  met,  April  25,  1660.    The 
ancient  Peers  assembled  in  their  House.     Letters  The'*Resto- 
from  Charles,  with  the  Declaration  of  Breda,  were  chiriciH. 
received,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  London,   ^*°^' 

and  as  king  he  entered  London,  May  29.  The  Restoration 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  was  a  choice  between  anarchy 
and  the  Stuarts.  The  one  predominant  feeling  of  English- 
men was  to  escape  from  the  rule  of  the  soldiers.  There  was 
great  disgust  for  the  government  of  Cromwell.  Puritanism 
had  become  hateful.  All  classes  as  ardently  desired  the 
Restoration  as  they  had  before  favored  the  rebellion.  The 
monarchy  of  the  Stuarts  regained  possession  of  the  throne 
unconditionally,  and  without  striking  a  blow.  Charles  was 
restored  without  any  of  those  limitations  by  which  the  nation 
sought  to  curtail  the  power  of  his  father.  The  old  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  of  which  the  monarchical  part  was  the  dear- 
est, was  re-established.  The  people  were  ready  to  place  at 
the  mercy  of  their  sovereign  all  their  most  ancient  and  pre- 
cious rights.  The  most  servile  doctrines  were  publicly  avowed, 
and  any  manner  of  opposition  was  condemned. 

26.  The  Convention  Parliament  voted  a  free  and  general 
amnesty  to  all  offenders  except  the  regicides  and  changes  in 
five  others,  abolished  military  tenure,  feudal  dues,  reu^'oul de- 
and  right  of  purveyance,  and  granted  the  king  °o«»i°*t*oo«- 
taxes  on  beer  and  other  liquors,  and  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  life  (making  his  revenue  about  ;^i,2oo,ooo),  and  effected 
the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system.  Contrary  to  the  promise 
of  the  king,  ten  of  the  regicides  were  executed  and  nineteen 
imprisoned  for  life.     The  Convention  dissolved   December 
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1660;  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  having  their  separate 
Parliaments.  Episcopacy  was  re-established.  The  Confer- 
ence at  the  Savoy  between  the  bishops  and  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  resulted  in  but  trivial  changes  in  the  Liturgy. 

"The  religious  denominations  in  England  at  the  Restoration  consisted 
of  the  Anglicans,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Sects,  the  chief  of  the  last 
being  the  Independents.  The  Church  despised  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Presbyterians  regarded  the  Sects  as  the  advocates  of  toleration  —  that  is, 
of  the  devil  himself;  but  in  all  three  hatred  of  Popery  (as  they  termed  the 
Catholic  Church)  was  the  master-spirit." 

27.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  this  reign,  Hyde,  Earl 
Clarendon  ^^  Clarendon,  originally  a  reformer,  now  an  ultra 
CavaHerLong  RoyaHst,  was  the  guiding  minister.  Having  of- 
Pariiamcnt.  fended  all  parties.  Clarendon  was  impeached,  fled 
to  the  Continent,  and  there,  in  exile,  after  writing  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Great  Rebellion,"  he  died.  The  new  Parliament, 
known  as  the  "Cavalier"  or  "Pension"  Parliament,  also 
"  Charles  II. 's  Long  Parliament,"  lasted  eighteen  years,  from 
May,  1 66 1,  to  January,  1679.  It  was  more  zealous  for  roy- 
alty than  the  king,  and  for  episcopacy  than  the  bishops.  It 
caused  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman,  and  passed  the  four  acts  known  as  the 
Clarendon  Code.  i.  The  Corporation  Act,  aimed  at  the  Pres- 
byterian interests.  2.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  made  the  terms 
of  conformity  stricter  than  before  the  Civil  War,  and  restored 
the  old  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
bring  into  greater  prominence  the  element  of  Dissent.  3.  Un- 
der the  Conventicle  Act  a  meeting  of  more  than  five  persons 
(other  than  a  family)  for  religious  worship  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  a  seditious 
assembly.  4.  Under  the  Five-Mile  Act,  the  oaths  and  other 
requirements  were  such  as  were  designed  to  crush  the  Puritans 
out  of  the  Establishment,  and,  if  possible,  out  of  existence. 
To  please  the  king,  the  Triennial  Act  was  repealed,  1664. 
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28.  Another  (the  second)  war  with  the  Dutch  grew  out  of 
commercial  rivalry  and  quarrels  concerning  the   se     d      ai 
profits  from  slaves  and  gold-dust  in  the  Guinea  J[%^**** 
trade.     The  English  fleet  captured  New  Amster-  c«bai 

ministry. 

dam  (New  York),  1664.  The  Dutch  under  De 
Ruyter  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  Medway,  destroyed  ship- 
ping, and  alarmed  London  (1667),  and  the  Government 
hastily  made  peace  with  Holland  and  France  by  the  Treaty 
of  Breda.  From  1667  the  ministry  of  the  Cabal  (the  germ  of 
the  term  Cabinet)  —  devoid  of  statesmanship,  patriotism,  or 
morality  —  extended  over  a  period  of  six  years  ;  then  (1673) 
the  Earl  of  Danby  became  Lord  Treasurer  and  leading  min- 
ister, —  after  six  years  he  was  impeached  by  Parliament  — 
and  in  1679,  to  save  him  from  the  penalty,  Charles  dissolved 
his  Long  Parliament. 

29.  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  as  Protestant  powers, 
formed  a  Triple  Alliance  in  1668  to  resist  the  Triple  AUi- 
growth  of  France,  and  they  saved  Spanish  Flan-  peSione?of* 
ders  from  Louis  XIV.  Charles  in  1670  made  the  ™°««' 
secret  Treaty  of  Dover  with  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  Charles 
became  a  pensioner  of  Louis,  that  he  might  be  independent 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  that  he  might  have 
a  standing  army  by  which  to  win  back  the  ground  gained  by 
Parliament  and  destroy  popular  institutions,  as  had  been 
done  by  the  same  means  in  France  and  Spain.  Notwith- 
standing that  Alliance,  Charles  bound  himself  to  aid  Louis 
against  the  Dutch.  Under  the  rigorous  provisions  of  the 
Second  Conventicle  Act,  passed  in  1670,  not  a  single  con- 
venticle was  left  in  England.  Charles,  being  in  want  of 
money,  closed  the  Exchequer,  and  seized  ;£"!, 200,000  which 
had  been  advanced  to  the  Government  by  the  bankers. 
The  same  year  England  and  France  made  the  third  war 
against  the  Dutch. 

30.  The  king,  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  people  to 
this  war,  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  which  in  effect 
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suspended  several  acts  of  Parliament  against  Nonconformists 
Commons  ^"^  CathoHcs.  The  Commons,  on  reassembling 
SriSg.**'*  in  1673,  caused  the  king  to  withdraw  this  Decla- 
Tcst  Act.  ration,  as  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution, 
and  passed  the  Test  Act,  which  deprived  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters for  many  generations  (until  1828)  of  equal  rights  with 
their  Episcopalian  fellow-subjects.  James,  the  Duke  of  York, 
alone  was  excepted  from  its  application.  Peace  with  Holland 
Titus Oatea*8  ^'^^  concluded  in  1674.  The  alleged  "Popish 
P*®*-  Plot,"  so  called,  fabricated  by  the  perjurer  Titus 

Gates  by  a  series  of  fictions  of  equal  atrocity  and  absurdity, 
caused  more  innocent  blood  to  flow  than  had  been  shed  for 
a  long  period.  Catholics  of  all  ranks  were  alike  judicially 
murdered.^  Under  the  influence  of  panic,  an  act  was  passed 
disabling  Catholics  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
31.   After  Charles  had  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament  to 

save  Danby  from  threatened  impeachment,  the 
mcnt.   Its       third  Parliament,  strongly  anti-royalist,  assembled 

(1679),  th®  country  (or  Whig*)  party  being  in  a 
large  majority.  Danby  was  impeached  for  the  act  of  the 
king  in  making  a  treaty  with  France  by  which  Charles  was 
to  receive  six  millions  of  livres,  dated  five  days  after  a 
grant  of  money  from  Parliament  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  France.  In  holding  the  minister  responsible,  the 
Executive  was  brought  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  providing  facilities  for  better  securing 
the  liberties  of  the  subject,  according  to  ancient  right,  was 
passed.  The  Whig  party,  preferring  the  Protestant  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  though  illegitimate,  introduced  a  bill  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  upon  which  the  king 

a  In  1679  the  names  Whig  and  Tory  came  into  use.  The  Whigs,  or  Country  Party, 
represented  the  Roundheads  of  the  civil  war;  Whig,  meaning  "  whey,  or  sour  milk," 
applied  to  the  grave-faced  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  or,  it  may  be,  from  "  Whig,  whig  " 
(Get  on,  get  on),  used  to  their  horses  by  the  Scotch  carters.  The  Tories,  or  Court  Party, 
were  the  successors  of  the  Cavaliers.    Tory  is  from  "  Torce  "  (Give  it),  a  name  describing 

Irish  robbers. 

1  Haughton. 
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dissolved  the  Parliament.  In  Scotland  an  insurrection  of 
the  Covenanters  took  place  because  of  the  fearful  persecu- 
tion of  Lauderdale.  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  murdered  by  a 
band  of  them,  and  Graham  of  Claverhouse  defeated. 

32.  The  fourth  Parliament  (October,  1679),  on  account  of 
its  opposition  to  the  Court,  was  prorogued  several 

times,  finally  till  October,   1680.     The  Meal-tub   fifth  Pariia- 
Plot,  to  implicate  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics, proved  unreal.     The   Exclusion    Bill,  passed   by  the 
Commons,  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.     The  fifth 
and  last  Parliament,  being  resolved  on  passing  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  was  dissolved,  after  a  week's  session,  March  28,  1681. 
During  the   four  remaining  years   of   his   reign   Ab«oiute 
(1681-85),  Charles  ruled  as  an  absolute  monarch,   ExSHtSSi. 
and  made  war  against  the  liberty,  property,  and   ^*'*«'"  **«****• 
lives  of  his  subjects.     In  this  manner  he  seized  the  charters 
of   London   and  other  cities,  and  remodelled  them  in   the 
interests  of  his  despotism.     Some  of  the  Whigs,  such   as 
Monmouth,  Lord  William    Russell,    and    Algernon    Sidney, 
sought  to  devise  measures  of  resistance  to  the  increasing 
despotism  of   the  government.     Others,  in  the  Rye   House 
Plot,  proposed  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  York.     For  conspiring  to  place  the   Duke  of  Monmouth 
on  the  throne.  Lord  William  Russell,  in  July,  1683,  and  Sidney 
in  December,  were  tried  and  executed. 

33.  Charles  H.  died  February  6,  1685.  To  this  voluptuary 
and  unworthy  ruler  the  nation  had  intrusted  all  character  of 
its  dearest  interests.  Exile  and  adversity  had  *»i*™*«- 
exhausted  their  discipline  on  him  in  vain.  The  lessons  of  the 
long  series  of  persistently  repeated  fatal  errors  of  his  father 
were  lost  on  him.  Intent  on  the  gratification  of  his  own  will, 
as  if  he  were  the  owner  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  deliberately  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  their  con- 
stitutional liberties,  indifferent  to  the  true  welfare  of  his 
country  as  he  was  to  his  responsibility  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
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of  rulers  and  subjects;  and  through  him  England  com- 
manded no  influence  or  respect  among  other  nations.  It 
is  supposed  that,  at  the  last,  he  may  have  become  a  convert 
to  the  Catholic  faith. 

34.  The  accession  of  Jajnes  II.  in  1685  was  peaceful,  not- 
jamcsii.:  withstanding  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  —  perhaps 
ilfs^injudi-  bccausc  his  children  were  not  Catholics.  He  is 
cious  course,  represented  as  having  designed  to  make  himself 
an  absolute  monarch,  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  his  father's  persistency.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
signs  that  he  might  make  himself  popular,  he  relapsed  into 
Stuart  arrogance  and  self-assumption ;  and  he  found  encour- 
agement in  his  arbitrary  course  in  the  fact  that  his  predeces- 
sor had  humbled  the  patriotic  party,  and  destroyed  some  of 
its  chiefs.  The  impolicy  and  headlong  folly  of  his  course  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  disapproved  by  the  Catholic 
body.  The  Pope  himself,  Innocent  XL,  distinguished  for  his 
personal  virtue  and  ability,  urged  him  to  moderate  his  zeal. 
At  the  very  first  he  violated  the  Constitution  in  ordering  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  to  be  collected,  though  they  had 
been  voted  only  for  Charles's  lifetime. 

35.  His  first  Parliament  met  May  19,  1685.  By  his  inter- 
Estran^eshis  fcrence  he  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  most 
Parliament,  servile  Parliament,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  the  Tory  party,  which  voted  him  a  revenue  of  two  million 
pounds  a  year.  The  Churchmen,  afraid  of  his  designs,  went 
into  the  opposition.  They  refused  to  repeal  the  Test  Act. 
Failing  to  prevail  on  Parliament  to  rescind  legislation  obnox- 
ious to  his  views,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  France.  A  double  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  was  planned  on  the  part  of  Protestantism  by  English 
fugitives  in  Holland.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  June  30,  1685.  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  after  landing,  was  defeated  at  Sedgmoor,  and 
executed  soon  after.     He  had  expected  the  English  Protes- 
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tants  to  rise  and  join  him.  Then  began  the  "  bloody  assize  " 
of  Jeffries,  by  whose  orders  about  three  hundred 

.1  J        TT        1      J  Jeffries.  King 

persons  in  all  were  executed.     Hundreds  were  disrepirda 

^  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  *he  Test  Act. 

transported  to  settlements  abroad,  and  many  were 
whipped  and  fined.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship. The  king,  a  Catholic  himself,  appointed  some 
co-religionists  to  office,  in  disregard  of  the  Test  Act,  and 
raised  thereby  an  outcry  of  alarm.  The  judges  decided  that 
the  king  had  power  by  his  prerogative,  regardless  of  statutes, 
to  dispense  with  the  penal  laws.  He  offended  greatly  by 
re-establishing  a  High  Commission  Court,  with  the  infamous 
Jeffries  at  its  head. 

36.  On  the  king's  sole  authority  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence was  issued,  1687,  which  allowed  Catholics  Declaration 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  perform  their  reli-   NoScSi?*"''*' 
gious  services  openly.      Thus  nonconformity  was  *°"°»»*»- 

in  effect  no  longer  penal.  The  Nonconformists,  against  their 
own  immediate  interests,  joined  the  Established  Church  in 
resisting  a  measure  which  they  thought  had  for  its  object  the 
freeing  of  Catholics.  Under  a  policy  of  toleration,  the  Earl 
of  Tyrconnel,  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  removed 
Protestant  officers  from  the  army  in  Catholic  Ireland,  and 
replaced  them  with  Catholics. 

37.  In  1688  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  reissued 
and  ordered  to  be  read  twice  in  the  churches.  _  .  ,  ,,^ 

Trial  of  the 

The  High  Church  disregarded  their  own  prin-  seven  bishops, 
ciples  of   obedience    to   their   sovereign.      The  wiiuamof 

.  ...     Orange. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  bishops  peti- 
tioned to  be  excused  from  the  reading  of  the  Declaration. 
They  were  examined  by  the  Council  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  tried  for  libel,  and  acquitted  (June  30,  1688).  That 
very  day  an  invitation  was  sent  lo  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
—  married  to  Mary,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  —  to  come 
over  with  an  army  and  assume  the  throne.  7'he  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  king  —  James  Francis  Edward,  "the  Old  Preten- 
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der  "  —  a  few  days  before,  who  might  succeed  to  the  throne 
a  Catholic,  made  their  action  the  more  determined.  William 
landed  November  5,  1688  ;  and  James,  betrayed  and  deserted, 
fled  to  France  a  month  later,  having  reigned  less  than  four 
years. 

38.  During  the  interregnum,  from  December  11,  1688,  to 
William  and  February  13,  1689,  Catholic  chapels  and  monas- 
tS*Kciara-*°*  teries  in  London  were  destroyed.  A  Convention 
tion  of  Right.  Parliament  met  January  22,  declared  the  throne 
vacant,  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Right  (which  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Bill  of  Rights  enacted  by  Parliament  in  October 
following),  and  William  and  Mary,  assenting  thereto,  were 
proclaimed  the  king  arid  queen.  2'hereby  ended  the  revolution 
0/1688. 

39.  The  Convention,  resolved  into  a  Parliament,  imposed 

a  new  oath  of  allesfiance  and  supremacy  on  office- 

William  III.      ,,,         .^.  ,io"  X  y  y. 

and  Mary  II.:  holders  m  Church  and  State.  Seven  bishops  and 
about  four  thousand  clergy  refused  to  take  the 
new  oath  ;  and  their  party,  known  as  Nonjurors,  formed  a 
disturbing  element.  The  king's  yearly  revenue  was  fixed  at 
;£"!, 200,000.  There  was  no  act  of  Parliament  authorizing  the 
existence  of  a  standing  army.  There  being  occasion  to  pun- 
ish mutiny,  the  Mutiny  Act  was  passed,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  authorize  the  army  by  implication.  Thereby  a  stand- 
ing army  became  an  institution  in  England.  Most  noncon- 
formists gained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  **  Instead 
of  conceding  any  religious  liberty  to  Catholics,  new  laws 
were  passed,  of  excessive  severity,  tending  to  render  the 
Catholics  poor  and  ignorant,  heaping  penalty  upon  penalty, 
and  making  them,  as  it  were,  slaves  among  a  nation  of 
freemen  "  (Earl  Russell). 

40.  October,  1689,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  passed,  contain- 

ing all  the  essentials  of  the  Declaration  of  Ri^ht 

Bill  of  Rights.  °      * 

to  which  the  assent  of   William  and  Mary  had 
been  required  before  they  were  constituted  the  king  and 
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queen.  It  is  termed  the  Third  Great  Charter  of  English  liber- 
ties. Its  chief  provisions  were :  i.  That  the  sovereign  has 
not  the  power  to  set  aside  the  laws.  2.  That  it  is  illegal  to 
levy  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  3.  That  the 
subjects  have  the  right  to  petition  the  king.  4.  That  it  is 
illegal  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  5.  That  freedom  of  speech  in  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  be  questioned  anywhere  else.  6.  That 
jurors  should  be  impartially  chosen.  Thenceforth  the  sove- 
reign of  England  reigns  solely  by  act  of  Parliament. 

41.  There  are  two  features  in  the  Bill  which  are  not  in  the 
Declaration;  namely,  i.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  Exclusion 
any  king  or  queen  of  England  to  be  a  Catholic  ;  *=•**"**• 

2.  It  settles  that  the  Crown  has  no  power  of  setting  aside  a 
law  in  any  case.  No  new  liberties  are  set  forth :  only  those 
rights  are  insisted  on  that  are  recorded  in  the  First  Great 
Charter  wrested  from  King  John  by  Archbishop  Langton  and 
his  compatriots  in  12 15,  nearly  five  hundred  years  before, 
—  and  these  had  been  compiled  from  the  laws  of  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

42.  In  Scotland  a  convocation  of  the  Scottish  Estates  at 
Edinburgh  in  1689  abolished  Episcopacy,  re-estab- 
lished Presbyterian  ism,  and  proclaimed  William 

and  Mary  king  and  queen.  The  Stuart  cause  there  fell  with 
Dundee,  who  was  slain  at  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  forces  at 
Killiecrankie. 

43.  When  the  revolution  ^vas  effected  in  England  and 
Scotland,  Ireland,  which  had  never  experienced  any  of  the 
advantages  of  Magna  Charta  or  good  government  by  Eng- 
land, but  rather  had  been  made  the  victim  of  oppression  and 
deliberate  massacres  as  a  matter  of  course,  availed  of  the 
aids  offered  by  Louis  XIV.  —  not  of  an  army,  for 
Tyrconnel   had    that   in    readiness,  —  but   arms,   Wars  against 

^  ,  ,  .  ,       ,        William,  etc. 

money,  and  generals  to  restore  to  its  people  the 

lands  confiscated  by  Cromwell,  and  gain  their  own  rights  of 
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conscience  and  humane  government.  The  triumph  of  William 
did  not  mean  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  them,  but  slavery 
to  an  relentless  bondmaster  and  an  alien  persecutor  in  reli- 
gion. War  had  been  declared  against  France  because  of  the 
assistance  given  to  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
James  landed  March  12,  1689,  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland.  Wil- 
liam, in  command  of  his  own  army,  defeated  the  Irish  army 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  r,  — James  not  participating, 
but,  craven-like,  watching  the  engagement  at  a  safe  distance. 
The  result  of  this  battle  secured  to  William  the  crown  of  the 
three  kingdoms. 

44.  James  returned  to  France.    Limerick  was  besieged,  and 

was  defended  with  such  success  under  Sarsfield, 

Treaty  of 

Limerick         Earl  of  Lucan,  that  it  did  not  capitulate  without 

violated.  '  ^     ,  *; 

exactuig  as  terms  of  the  treaty  the  guaranty  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Catholics  of  all  Ireland. 
Under  this  treaty,  fourteen  thousand  Irish  soldiers  withdrew 
to  France  and  formed  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  army  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  Irish  army  having  thus  been  induced  to  disband, 
the  king,  with  an  Irish  Parliament  summoned  by  him  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Irish  Protestants,  refused  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Limerick,  known  as  "  the  city  of 
the  violated  treaty,"  stands  in  history  as  an  example  of 
the  broken  faith  of  the  English  Government  towards 
Ireland. 

45.  The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  were  defeated  by  the 
French  off  Beachy  Head  in  1690.  In  1692  the  French  fleet 
was  defeated  by  the  English  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  where  Irisli 
and  French  forces  had  been  assembled  for  the  invasion  of 
England  on  behalf  of  James,  and  that  project  of  invasion  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  in  1692 
reflects  disgrace  on  the  king  and  his  advisers. 

William  was  defeated  by  the  French  at  Steinkirk,  1692, 
and  again  at  Landen,  1694.     Namur  surrendered  to  him  in 
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1695.  In  1697  the  war  with  France  was  ended  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  rec- 
ognize William  as  king,  and  render  no  further  assistance 
to  James. 

In  the  mean  time  the  foundation  of  the  national  debt  was 
laid  in  1693.  The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  in  1694. 
Composed  of  a  body  of  merchants,  it  obtained  its  first  charter 
in  consideration  of  lending  the  original  capital  of  ;£"!, 200,000 
for  eleven  years  at  about  eight  per  cent  interest.  This  inter- 
est paid  by  the  Government  gave  them  the  ready  money 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business.  The  security  of  the 
bank  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  were  thus 
inseparably  connected. 

46.  Queen  Mary  died  of  smallpox,  1694,  and  William 
reigned  alone  till  his  death  eight  years  later,  in 

^  &         .^  »  Queen's 

1702.     The  Triennial  Act  of  1694  provided  that  death,   wn- 

'         ,.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  liana  III. 

a  Parliament  could  not  last  more  than  three  years,   reigns aione. 
An   Act  for  regulating  trials  for  treason  (1696)    *      *^°*' 
required  two  witnesses  to  one  overt  act,  or  one  witness  to  one 
such  act,  with  another  witness  to  another  overt  act  of  the 
same  kind  of  treason.     "William  determined  to  convert  or 
make  Ireland  Protestant  by  means  of  other  penal   "****  Ireland, 
laws  of  the  utmost  severity.  ...  An  act  was  passed  forbid- 
ding Irish  Catholics  to  send  their  children  abroad  for  educa- 
tion, or  to  have  them  taught  at  home  in  any  but  Protestant 
schools.  .  .  .  These  laws  succeeded  in  thrusting  out  of  Ire- 
land the  flower  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  who  lived  and  rose 
to  eminence  in  foreign  lands  ;  but  they  failed  to  turn  from 
their  religion  the  mass  of  the  peasants,  who  clung  to  the  land, 
and  grew  more  devoted  to  their  church.     In  like  manner  the 
Protestant  colonists  were  reduced  to  poverty  or  driven  out 
by  the  laws  destroying  the  trade   of    Ireland,  which  were 
inspired  by  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  English  traders." 
{Hale). 
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"The  rich  pasture-lands  brought  much  trade  to  the  colonists;  but  lest 
English  farmers  should  suffer,  it  was  enacted  that  no  Irish  cattle  nor 
dairy  produce  should  be  imported  into  England.  A  great  and  flourish- 
ing trade  was  thus  abolished,  In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  Ireland 
was  shut  out  from  all  trade  with  the  colonies.  ...  In  169911  was  enacted 
that  no  Irish  manufactured  wool  (the  Irish  wool  was  esteemed  to  be  the 
best  in  Europe)  should  be  exported  to  any  country  whatever.  The  flour- 
ishing and  legitimate  trade  thus  destroyed  was  replaced  by  a  struggling 
trade  with  France  and  other  Catholic  countries  "  (  Tkursfield). 

47.  A  secret  treaty  was  made  by  William  and  Louis  XIV. 
_  .  .     ,         in  order  to  effect  without  a  war  the  partition  of 

Origin  of  the 

ministerial       the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  death  of  Charles 

cabinet. 

II.  of  Spain.  The  Cabinet  Council,  or  ministry 
(who  at  the  time  were  Whigs),  became  distinct  from  the 
Privy  Council  in  1669.  It  is  really  unprovided  by  law.  The 
sovereignty  over  England  was,  in  fact,  at  the  Revolution, 
transferred  from  the  king  to  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
the  moment  when  its  exclusive  right  to  tax  the  nation  was 
established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  when  its  own  resolve 
settled  the  practice  of  granting  none  but  annual  supplies  to 
the  Crown,  the  House  of  Commons  became  practically  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State.  Previously,  also,  each  minister 
was  the  king's  servant,  and  responsible  to  the  king  alone. 
Now  the  new  ministers  ceased,  all  but  in  name,  to  be  the 
king's  servants.  They  henceforward  were  chosen  from  the 
members  of  the  party  which  was  strongest  in  the  Lower 
House.  The  ministers  who  were  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  naturally  became  the  leaders  of 
the  House.  Since  the  Revolution  the  Cabinet  consequently 
has  become  an  executive  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  {Prac- 
tically chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  united 
ministry  in  English  history  was  led  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party,  —  Somers,  Halifax,  Russell,  and  Wharton,  —  known 
as  "  the  Junto." 

48.  The  Scottish  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  failed  in  1699.     A  very  severe  act  against 
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Catholics  was  passed  in  1700.     The  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  (1700),  son  of  the  Princess  Anne  and   Act  of 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  led  to  the  passage  of  Settlement, 
the  Act  of  Settlement  (1701),  to  prevent  the  succession  of  the 
son  of  James  II.  or  any  of  the  House  of  Savoy  (descendants 
of  Charles  I.),  as  they  were  Catholics.     By  this  Act  the  crown 
was  settled  on   the   Electress   Sophia  of   Hanover,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.     When  Charles  H.  of  Spain  died,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  notwithstanding  the  treaties.     When  theonnd 
James  II.  died  (1701)  his  son  was  acknowledged  Death  of  the 
by  Louis  XIV.  as  king  of  England.     This  was  a     "*'* 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  led  to  the  Grand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  German  Em- 
peror to  prevent  the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns, 
and  in  favor  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.     William 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  injuries 
died  March  8,  1702. 

He  ruled  as  a  foreigner.  He  had  no  love  for  the  English, 
and  they  had  none  for  him,  yet  they  respected  him  for  his 
success  in  ridding  the  country  of  the  Stuarts  and  as  the 
instrument  of  effecting  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  raising 
the  nation  as  a  power  in  its  foreign  relations. 

GREAT   NAMES  OF  THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  continued  great 
mental  activity  and  progress  in  Europe.  The  regular  growth 
of  development  in  the  preceding  centuries  (see  page  i)  was 
producing  results  in  scientific  discoveries  and  other  improve- 
ments which  were  to  do  much  for  future  ages  in  experimental 
or  material  philosophy  and  literary  works.  In  this  new  era, 
as  the  field  of  the  world  of  nature  about  us  was  being  the 
more  sedulously  cultivated,  the  inductive  method  in  philosophy 
(associated  with  the  name  of  Bacon  because  of  his  advocacy 
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of  it)  came  into  more  general  use,  as  especially  adapted  for 
the  pursuit  and  enlargement  of  knowledge  in  the  natural 
sciences.  The  reasoning  of  the  ancient  systems  of  philoso- 
phy (with  which  the  name  of  Aristotle  is  associated)  had  been 
conducted  more  especially  according  to  the  deductive  method, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  proceeding  {a  priori)  from 
known  or  assumed  general  truths  to  their  logical  conse- 
quences. This  method  alone  is .  peculiarly  available  with 
regard  to  the  supernatural,  —  to  the  soul  of  man  and  its 
relations  to  the  Creator  and  the  invisible  creation,  beyond 
the  limitations  of  the  present  life,  of  which,  as  they  are 
beyond  the  ken  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  tangible  knowl- 
edge for  the  application  of  the  experimental  process  of  the 
inductive  method.  The  ground  of  induction  being  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform,  and  what  has  happened 
once  will  happen  again  if  the  circumstances  are  precisely 
similar,  the  inductive  method  proceeds  from  ascertained  par- 
ticular facts  in  nature  or  otherwise  {a  posteriori)  to  the  dis- 
covery of  facts  which  they  lead  to  —  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown  —  in  the  sphere  of  nature.  Here  we  have  the  true 
scientific  method,  which  has  produced,  and  is  every  day  pro- 
ducing, such  prodigious  results  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  evident,  that,  while  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  newly  discovered  facts  are  based  furnish 
axioms  of  tangible  knowledge,  they  can  only  be  built  into  a 
sound  and  useful  philosophy  by  means  of  the  deductive  pro- 
cess. 

The  Royal  Society  of  England  was  founded  in  1662,  and 
has  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  use- 
ful arts.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted  in 
1666 ;  and  similar  societies  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  contributing  to  progress  in  chemistry  and  other 
physical  knowledge. 
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NOTED  ENGLISHMEN. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  demonstrated  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal gravitation  as  the  law  which  regulates  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  science  of  optics  is  founded  on  Newton's  theory  of  light ; 
and  his  great  work,  the  Prhicipia^  shows  the  basis  of  all  natural  philoso- 
phy or  physics.  He  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
a  student  of  Trinity  College.  Before  he  was  twenty-three  years  old  he 
discovered  in  analytical  mathematics  the  Binomial  Theorem  and  the  Doc- 
trine of  Fluxions  ^  or  (in  a  different  form)  the  Differential  Calculus,  In  1669 
he  became  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  then 
unfolded  the  theory  which  made  known  the  fundamental  properties  of 
light.  After  many  astronomical  observations,  Newton  produced,  in  1686, 
his  great  work,  the  Philosophic  Naturalis  Principia  Mathemattca,  In 
1703  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1727  he  died,  and 
his  remains  are  honored  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  (i 561-1626)  was  born  in  London, 
and  was  also  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  his  works, 
called  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum  {New  instrument  of  kno^vledge),  and 
Advancement  of  Learningy  forming  parts  of 
his  Ihstauratio  Magna  {^^ Great  Reconstruction  " 
—  i.e.,  of  science),  he  insisted  on  the  inductive 
method.  Bacon's  ignorance  of  mathematics 
caused  him  to  reject  the  Coi)ernican  system 
of  astronomy,  in  which  respect  his  intellect 
lagged  behind  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
his  age. 

William    Harvey   (1578-1657),  born  at  lord  bacon. 

Folkestone,  took  his  degree  at  Caius  College, 

Cambridge.  He  studied  medicine  in  Italy,  at  the  University  of 
Padua,  then  the  most  famous  medical  school  in  Europe.  His  grand 
discovery  was  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  he  estab- 
lished, after  laborious  investigation,  by  a  work  written  in  a  clear  and 
concise  style.  In  1654  Harvey  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  where  the  ** //arz'eian  oration"  (founded  by  his  bounty)  is 
still  delivered  annually  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  science  to 
which  he  was  devoted. 

FOREIGN   PHILOSOPHERS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERERS. 

Descartes  (1596- 1650),  the  distinguished  French  originator  of  a  school 
of  philosophy,  was  born  in  Touraine.  He  showed  great  ability  at  an  early 
age  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Most  of  his  works  were  composed 
during  his  residence  in  Holland  from  1629  to  1649.    '^^^  system  of  Des- 
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cartes  is  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  independent  thought.  His  funda- 
mental postulate,  "  CogitOy  ergo  sum  "  {"  I  thiuky  therefore  I  am  "),  asserting 
as  a  basis,  man's  existence  as  a  thinking  being  —  the  first  great  ultimate 
certainty  of  his  philosophical  creed  —  was  made  by  Descartes  the  test  of 
truth.  From  the  undoubted  existence  of  the  soul,  or  thinking  part  of 
man's  being,  as  a  simple  and  immaterial  thing,  Descartes  inferred  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God  as  a  perfect  soul  or 
being.  He  made  great  improvements  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
physical  science,  especially  in  the  higher  geometry,  optics,  and  mechanics. 
In  these  branches  he  paved  the  way  for  the  great  discoveries  made  by 
Newton  and  Leibnitz. 

Spinoza,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  a  follower  of  Descartes.  He 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  (being  a  Portuguese  Jew  in  race)  in  1632,  and 
lived  till  1677.  ^^  endured  much  persecution,  and  was  driven  from  the 
synagogue  because  he  examined  sceptically  accepted  doctrines  in  theology 
and  morals.  His  chief  works  are  a  treatise  on  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
and  his  Ethics^  a  book  on  moral  philosophy  in  which  a  system  is  built 
up  on  definitions  and  axioms,  after  the  method  of  Euclid's  geometry. 
Man  is  held,  in  the  system  of  this  philosophy,  to  be  wholly  subject  to  his 
passions,  but  reason  dominates  evil  passions  through  the  emotions  of  joy 
and  love,  which  arc  stronger  than  all  other  feelings.  Reason  means  a 
clear  knowledge  of  a  man's  own  passions,  and  this  knowledge  brings  joy, 
and  involves,  like  all  true  knowledge,  an  idea  of  God,  and  results  in  love 
to  God  as  the  supreme  emotion. 

Galileo,  the  great  Italian  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Pisa  in 
1564,  and  lived  till  1642.    He  first  applied  the  pendulum  as  a  measure  of 

time,  and  invented  the  hydrostatic 
balance.  In  1 589  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa,  and  in  his  assertion  of 
the  laws  of  nature  against  specula- 
tive philosophy,  was  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  modern  physical  science. 
His  demonstrations  involved  him  in 
persecutions  from  the  prejudiced  ad- 
herents of  the  Aristotelian  system. 
Driven  from  his  professorship  at 
Pisa,  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Padua  in  1 592,  and  lectured 
there  to  crowds  of  scholars  from 
distant  parts  of  Europe.  Galileo  discovered  the  law  as  to  bodies  falling 
through  space.    He  also  applied  the  telescope  to  astronomy,  and  first 
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saw  (in  \6io)  /upit£r*s  satellites,  and  then  Saturn's  ring,  and  the  sun*s 
spots.  He  discovered  the  varying  phases  of  Mercury^  y<enus,  and  Mars, 
and  finally  established  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy  by  thus  prov- 
ing the  motion  of  these  planets  round  the  sun.  His  manner  of  urging 
the  conclusions  of  Copernicus  caused  Galileo  to  be  condemned  by  Pope 
Urban  VHI.,  and  in  1633  ^^  was  forced  to  renounce  at  Rome  his  claim 
to  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  conformity  to  his  system,  which  then  was 
not  universally  accepted.  This  great  man's  life  ended  amid  blindness, 
deafness,  sleeplessness,  and  pain,  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Newton. 
The  mortal  remains  of  this  Pisan  philosopher,  whose  motto  was,  "  Nature 
is  the  best  of  books"  lie  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 

Kepler,  the  great  German  mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  in 
Wiirtemberg  in  1571,  lived  till  1630.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  physical  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  worked 
at  astronomy  along  with  Tycho  Brahe,  whose  observations  led  to  the 
discovery  and  demonstration  of  Kepler's  famous  "  Three  Laws"  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  true  mathematical  astronomy,  and  placed  their 
author  amongst  the  great  thinkers  of  all  time.  They  assert  and  prove 
( I )  that  every  planet  describes  an  ellipse  round  the  sun ;  ( 2)  that  the  rate  of 
movement  in  the  planets  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  uniform ;  (3)  that  the  times 
occupied  by  the  planets  in  revolution  round  the  sun  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.  The  laws  of  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  were  founded  by  Newton  upon  these  discoveries  of  Kepler. 

Leibnitz,  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  philosophers  and  scholars, 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1646,  lived  till  1716.  He  was  a  most  learned  jurist, 
mathematician,  and  student  of  physical  science,  history,  and  theology. 
In  mathematics  Leibnitz  was  a  rival  of  Newton,  and  made  an  independ- 
ent discovery  of  the  powerful  instrument  of  computation  known  as  the 
differential  calculus.  In  his  metaphysical  works  he  insisted  on  the  exist- 
ence of  innate  ideas,  in  the  shape  of  necessary  truths  which  cannot  be 
learned  from  experience,  but  rest  upon  principles  independent  of  the 
senses.  He  held  that  the  final  reason  of  the  certainty  of  innate  ideas  is 
in  God,  as  the  source  of  all  necessary  and  eternal  truth. 

ARTISTS. 

Rubens,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  Flemish  school  (i  577-1640),  was 
born  in  Germany  of  parents  who  had  emigrated  from  Antwerp.  He 
studied  painting  in  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
acquired  wide-spread  fame.  The  Descetit  from  the  Cross,  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral,  is  one  of  Rubens's  masterpieces ;  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in 
Paris  has  a  splendid  series  of  allegorical  pictures  by  his  hand.  Many 
others  were  painted  by  him  in  Spain  and  in  England,  where  he  was 
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knighted  by  Charles  I.  The  execution  of  Rubens  is  marked  by  rapidity, 
freedom,  and  animation ;  his  coloring  is  brilliant ;  his  eye  for  nature  was 
keen  and  artistic.  Reynolds  declared  bim  to  be  the  greatest  master  of  the 
mechanism  of  painting.  His  faults  are  said  to  be  incorrectness  in  draw- 
ing and  absence  of  poetical  conception.  His  works  —  in  history,  land- 
scape, portrait,  and  common  life  —  are  to  be  found  in  churches,  palaces, 
and  public  and  private  galleries  throughout  Europe. 

Rembrandt,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  and  engravers  of  the 
Dutch  school^  born  near  Leyden  about  1607,  lived  till  1669.  He  became 
a  great  etcher  as  well  as  painter,  and  is  especially  good  at  portraits  and 
in  his  command  of  chiaroscuro^  or  light  and  shade. 

Murillo,  the  greatest  of  Spanish  painters,  born  at  Seville  in  1618,  lived 
till  1682.  Many  of  his  pictures,  noted  for  their  beauty  of  coloring  and 
graceful  expression,  are  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Spain.  The 
Louvre  Gallery  in  Paris  contains  his  glorious  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin;  the  National  Gallery ^  London,  has  a  ht2M\\iu\John  the  Baptist 
(as  a  child  with  a  lamb),  and  one  of  the  Spanish  beggar-boys,  which  are 
among  the  most  charming  works,  for  ndrueti  and  nature,  of  this  great  and 
original  artist.  The  Dulwich  Collectiott  near  London  is  rich  in  Murillo's 
paintings,  to  which,  in  his  native  Seville,  a  special  gallery  is  devoted. 

Velasquez,  a  great  Spanish  predecessor  and  patron  of  Murillo  (1599- 
1660),  was  born  at  Seville.  He  is  famous  in  portraits  and  historical 
painting,  remarkable  for  strength  of  expression,  freedom  of  drawing,  and 
fine  color. 

Vandyck,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  portrait-painters  (i599-'640>  bom 
at  Antwerp,  was  of  the  Flemish  school.  He  studied  first  under  Rubens, 
then  in  Italy,  and  finally  settled  in  England  in  1632.  Charles  L,  whose 
portraits  by  Vandyck  are  familiar  to  all,  knighted  the  famous  Fleming, 
who  painted  many  of  his  masterpieces  there,  and  earned  great  prices  by 
his  art.  Vandyck  stands  very  high  in  the  chiaroscuro  and  the  grace  and 
expression  of  his  portraits,  which  are  beautiful  also  in  the  draperies  and 
coloring. 

Teniers  is  the  name  of  a  father  and  son,  two  of  the  chief  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school  of  painting,  both  born  at  Antwerp.  The  elder  Teniers 
lived  from  15S2  to  1649,  tbc  younger  from  1610  to  an  unknown  date  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  younger  Teniers  surpassed  his  father 
in  the  finish  and  correctness  of  the  style  of  painting  common  to  both  and 
founded  by  the  elder.  Truth,  humor,  and  originality  are  the  well-known 
qualities  of  their  paintings  of  Flemish  humankind  as  seen  in  fairs  and 
shops,  in  taverns  and  rustic  sports. 

Poussin  (Nicolas)  ( 1 594-1665),  the  great  French  historical  and  land- 
scape painter,  was  born  at  Les  Andelys  in  Normandy.    He  studied  in 
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Italy,  worked  at  his  art  with  intense  energy  and  devotion,  and  became 
famous  at  last,  being  invited  from  Italy  to  Paris  in  1640  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  did  there  many  great  historical  pieces  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  soon  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  never  left  again.  His  his- 
torical works  are  remarkable  for  correctness  of  drawing,  dignity  and 
propriety  of  composition,  grandeur  of  style,  and  richness  of  invention. 
His  landscapes  are  also  fine.  His  brother-in  law,  Gaspar  Poussin  (1613 
to  about  1670),  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolas,  under  whom  he  became  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  landscape,  beautiful  in  scenery,  unerring  in  per- 
spective, most  impressive  and  lifelike  in  depicting  the  effect  of  wind 
upon  trees. 

WRITERS. 

Lope  de  Vega,  the  prolific  Spanish  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1562,  and  lived  till  1635.  He  is  noted  for  his  rapidity  of  composition  in 
stage-pieces,  one  of  which  he  could  turn  out,  ready  for  acting,  in  a  day ; 
more  than  three  hundred  of  his  plays  have  been  printed.  His  fame  and 
wealth  were  great  at  the  very  time  when  Cervantes  was  living  in  the  same 
city  (Madrid)  in  poverty  and  neglect.  The  plays  of  Lope  are  wonderful 
in  fertility  of  imagination  and  excellence  of  dialogue,  but  the  ridiculous 
and  the  trivial  are  strangely  mingled  with  what  is  beautiful  and  impressive 
in  his  plots  and  scenes. 

Calderon,  the  great  Spanish  dramatist,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1600, 
and  lived  till  1681.  His  poetical  genius  stands  high  in  rank  for  elevation 
of  feeling  and  aptness  of  expression.  His  Constant  Prince  is  in  the  first 
class  of  romantic  tragedies.  His  dramatic  invention  was  very  rich,  sup- 
plying plots  full  of  complication  and  incident,  a  storehouse  for  the  play- 
wrights of  other  lands. 

Comeille  (Pierre)  (1606-1684),  a  great  French  dramatist  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  was  born  at  Rouen.  His  tragedy,  Le  Ctdy  of  the  romantic 
school  of  drama,  gave  him  wide-spread  and  lasting  fame.  His  Horace 
(on  the  Roman  mythical  hero  Horatius),  Cinna^  and  Polyeucte^  are  also 
famous  among  his  tragedies ;  Le  Menteur  is  his  chief  comedy.  Pierre 
Corneille  was  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  among  the  great  authors  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  As  a  dramatist  he  is  often  moving  and  heroic  in  ex- 
pression and  delineation,  but  not  deep  and  true  in  his  analysis  of  human 
feeling  and  character. 

Racine  (i  639-1 699),  the  famous  French  dramatist,  was  born  in  Picardy. 
He  first  gained  fame  by  his  tragedy,  Androniaque  (1667),  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  only  comedy,  Les  Plaidcurs,  an  excellent  imitation  of  a  play 
of  Aristophanes.  Iphiginie  and  Phidre  are  tragedies  of  the  classical 
school,  Esther  and  Athalie  dramatic  works  on  Scriptural  subjects,  in 
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Racine*s  latest  and  most  finished  style.  When  we  allow  for  the  stiff  con- 
ventional restraints  of  the  French  classical  drama,  Racine's  merits  are 
great.  It  is  French,  and  not  really  classical,  heroism  and  love  that  he 
depicts  in  his  imitations  from  the  Greek ;  but  within  these  limits  much 
truth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  are  shown,  expressed  in  beautiful  and 
harmonious  verse. 

Moliire  (the  assumed  name  oi  Jean  Baptiste  Pocquelin)  (1622- 1673), 
the  great  French  writer  of  comedies,  a  man  of  the  highest  genius  in  dra- 
matic composition,  was  born  at  Paris.  He  was  an  actor  as  well  as  a 
playwright,  and  first  gained  fame  by  his  comedy,  V^tourdiy  followed  by 
Lf  Dipit  Amoureux  and  Les  Prkieitses  Ridicules.  Real  French  comedy 
had  appeared  at  last,  with  a  truthfully  satirical  display  of  character  and 
manners,  varied  incident,  humorous  and  spirited  dialogue.  Le  Misan- 
thrope is  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  comedies.  Le  Tartufe  is  a  masterly 
exposure  of  hypocrisy.  VAvare  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme^  Les 
Femmes  Savantes  and  LeMalade  Imaginairey  are  full  of  comic  force.  The 
works  of  Moli^re  are  faithful  pictures  of  human  life,  affording  a  history 
of  the  manners,  fashions,  and  tastes  of  his  age.  A  keen  observer,  he 
explored  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  exhibited 
with  truthful  force  the  tone,  action,  and  language  of  varied  human  feeling. 

Lafontaine,  the  great  French  fabulist  (1621-1695),  was  born  at  ChU- 
teau-Thierry,  north-east  of  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  charming  simplicity 
of  character,  living  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Moli^re,  Racine, 
Boileau,  and  other  great  writers  of  Louis  XIV. *s  age.  His  Fables  are 
delightful  for  comic  force,  satirical  wit,  and  elegance  of  style,  combined 
with  an  inimitable  natural  simplicity  of  phrase  and  effect. 

Boileau  [Boileau-Despriaux)^  the  famous  French  poet,  was  born  near 
Paris  in  1636,  and  lived  till  171 1.  He  wrote  Satires  and  Epistles 'w\i\i 
purity  of  language,  elegance  of  versification,  and  clearness  of  expression, 
rather  than  with  depth  or  originality  of  thought.  His  Art  Poitique  is 
superior  in  plan  and  style  to  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  His  Lutrin,  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  French. 

Ftfnelon,  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Cambray  ( 1 651-17 15),  a  writer 
of  fluent,  pure,  and  harmonious  style,  was  born  in  Perigord.  lie  became 
tutor  in  1689  to  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  character  of  this 
prince,  whose  early  death  removed  from  the  world  of  France  one  dis- 
tinguished for  wisdom  and  virtue,  was  mainly  formed  by  the  training  of 
Fenelon.  For  him  the  benevolent  instructor  wrote  his  most  famous  work, 
Les  Aventures  de  Tilhfiaque,  an  historical  romance  which  exhibits  a  model 
for  the  education  of  a  prince.  This  book  proves  that  its  author,  in  a  time 
of  tyranny  and  toadyism,  realized  the  great  and  now  familiar  truth  that 
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governments  exist,  and  have  a  right  to  exist,  only  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  many  are  not  made  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
one  or  a  few.  This  glorious  originality  of  spirit,  contrasted  with  that 
which  pervades  the  French  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  in 
reality  "  the  first  faint  dawn  of  a  long  and  splendid  day  of  intellectual 
light,  the  dim  promise  of  a  great  deliverance."  Tilimaque  is,  in  its  kind, 
a  masterpiece  of  literature,  delivering  the  best  morality  in  pleasing 
language. 

Pascal  (1623-1662),  a  philosophical  and  satirical  writer,  was  born  at 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  He  early  displayed  a  wonderful  genius  for 
mathematics,  and  wrote  an  able  treatise  on  conic  sections  in  his  six- 
teenth year.  His  chief  work  is  the  Provincialesy  a  series  of  letters  assail- 
ing the  Jesuits  with  the  keenest  satire  and  irony,  expressed  in  language 
never  surpassed  in  precision,  elegance,  and  force.  The  Pensies  is  a  frag- 
mentary work,  displaying  the  highest  literary  ability. 

S^vign^  [Madame  la  Marquise  de)  (i 626-1 696)  was  born  at  Paris. 
Her  literary  work  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  to  her  daughter,  models 
of  a  natural,  lively,  playful,  and  interesting  style. 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux  (1627-1704),  born  at  Dijon,  as  a  pulpit 
orator  was  unrivalled,  and  he  was  also  a  very  acute  and  powerful  contro- 
versialist. His  funeral  sermons  include  masterpieces  in  that  style  of 
composition,  and  his  oratory  in  general  is  marked  by  manly  vigor  of  con- 
ception and  expression. 

Bourdaloue,  another  great  preacher,  noted  for  fire  of  language  and 
dignity  of  delivery,  was  born  at  Bourges.  He  adapted  his  style  to  every 
class  of  hearers,  and  was  a  Jesuit  of  highest  character  for  integrity  and 
benevolence. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GREAT  EVENTS   OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

I.    THE  RISE    OP  RUSSIA. 

I.   The  Russians^  like  the   people  of  Bohemia^  Croatia^ 
Servia,  Dalmatia,    and  Poland,  are   of   Slavonic 

Causes  of  the  ,       .         .        ,,     1  1*1  i?  ^.i. 

backward-       race,  numbering  in  all  about  one-third  part  of  the 
*  whole  population  of  Europe.     Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Muscovites,  or  Russians, 
had  made  no  figure  in  European  history  commensurate  with 
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their  numbers  and  territory,  and  with  the  capacity  for  great- 
ness which  they  share  with  other  members  of  the  Aryan  family 
of  nations.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
position  held  by  their  country,  which  exposed  them  to  the 
constant  attacks  of  Tartar  races  from  Central  Asia,  and  ren- 
dered thepi  incapable  of  coping  successfully  with  the  Germanic 
nations  in  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe. 

2.  Russia  appears  first  as  a  kingdom  in  the  ninth  century, 
Early  history  whcn  a  Scandinavian  chief  named  Rurik  con- 
of  Russia.  quered  the  country,  and  ruled,  with  Novgorod  as 
his  capital,  from  865  to  879.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
a  king  named  Vladitniry  a  sort  of  Russian  Charlemagne,  em- 
braced Christianity  on  marrying  a  princess  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  promoted  the  conversion  of  his  people,  and  intro- 
duced an  alphabet  along  with  the  rudiments  of  Greek  civili- 
zation. In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartars  from  Asia, 
under  successors  of  Genghis  Khan,  overran  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  founded  a  slate  at  Kazan,  on  the  Volga,  which  long 
held  Russia  in  virtual  subjection,  and  kept  her  from  attaining 
any  power  or  importance  in  Europe.  Successive  subdivis- 
ions of  territory  among  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  prevented 
Russia  from  having  any  historical  existence  as  a  united  state 
until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  During  part  of  this 
period  of  confusion,  an  independent  republic  existed  at  Nov- 
gorod, then  the  greatest  centre  of  commerce,  and  a  rich  and 
powerful  city. 

3.  The  founder  of  Russian  independence  and  unity  was 

Ivan  Vasilovitz  (or  VassUivicK),  Ivan  III,  of 
of  Russia  by  Russia,  who,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, attacked  the  Tartars,  took  Kazan,  subdued 
Novgorod,  freed  his  country  from  Tartar  sway,  and  reunited 
the  ancient  dominions  of  Russia.  The  country  thus  became 
powerful,  but  was  cut  off  still  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Poles 
and  the  Swedes,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea. 
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4.  Ivan  IV,  (surnamed  Ivan  the  Terrible^  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign)  ruled  from  1546  to 

1584,  and  did  much  for  Russian  progress.  He  under  ivan 
extended  the  empire  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  began 
the  conquest  of  Siberia,  fought  with  the  Poles,  the  Swedes, 
and  the  Tartars,  and  ultimately  maintained  his  position.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  published  a  code 
of  laws  in  1550,  introduced  printing  into  Russia,  and  helped 
forward  art  and  learning.  The  dynasty  of  Rurik  ended  in 
1598,  seven  centuries  after  the  founding  of  the  Russian 
nationality. 

5.  After  a  time  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  caused  by  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  Michael  Feodorovich.  of  the 

Accession  of 

house  of  Romanoffs  became  czar  or  emperor  m  the  Roman- 
16 13.  From  him  is  descended  the  ruling  line  of 
Russia.  Under  him  much  territory  was  yielded  to  Poland 
and  to  Sweden,  which  latter  nation  (page  55)  had  become 
an  important  element  in  European  politics.  Michael  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  internal  improvement  of  Russia  in  the 
way  of  laws  and  trade,  and  died  in  1645.  Under  his  son 
Alexis  (i 645-1 676)  a  code  of  fundamental  laws  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  power  of  Russia  continued  to  grow.  It  was 
a  son  of  Alexis  who  founded  the  real  modern  importance  of 
Russia,  and  gave  her  a  place  among  the  chief  powers  of 
Europe,  —  the  famous  Peter  the  Great, 

6.  This  extraordinary  man  ruled  Russia  from  1689  till  1725. 
His  genius  and  will  triumphed  over  difficulties,  Peterthe 
disadvantages,  and  dangers  that  nothing  but  the  Son*and*^"* 
highest  capacity  and  determination  could  have  character, 
overcome.  Consigned  by  his  relatives,  from  ambitious  mo- 
tives, to  a  youth  of  ignorance  and  rude  debauchery,  he  gave 
early  proofs  of  ability  in  the  study  of  military  science  under 
instructors  obtained  by  himself.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his 
appearance,  habits,  and  manners  were  those  of  a  semi-savage, 
who  had  succeeded  in  civilizing  a  nation,  but  had  never  tamed 
and  polished  himself. 
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7.  Having  determined  to  make  Russia  formidable,  Peter 

gave  his  first  thoughts  to  the  acquirement  of  a  sea- 

Peter*8  fint       f         ,         ,  ^  *      .  ,  . 

aim  for  Doard  and  a  navy.  From  Archangel  he  went  cruises 

on  board  Dutch  and  English  ships,  in  order  to  learn 
seamanship.  He  brought  to  Russia  ship-builders  from  Venice 
and  from  Holland ;  he  sent  Russians  to  learn  ship-building 
abroad  ;  he  built  a  fleet  which  floated  down  the  Don,  and  con- 
quered (in  1696)  the  town  of  Azov  from  the  Turks.  This 
gave  at  once  an  opening  for  the  future  to  the  Black  Sea. 
He  paid  no  heed  to  the  remonstrances  against  reform  which 
came  from  his  reactionary  Boyars^  or  nobles,  and  in  1697  sup- 
pressed with  great  severity  a  revolt  of  the  Strelitz^  or  body- 
guard, the  tumultuous  praetorians  of  Russia. 

8.  In  1697  Peter  set  out  for  Western  Europe  to  see  for 
Peter  visite  himself  her  developed  culture,  and  to  obtain 
Holland.  means  and  models  for  carrying  out  the  vast  de- 
signs which  he  had  formed  for  the  improvement  of  his  people. 
Working  as  a  ship-builder  in  the  yards  of  Saardam,  in  Hol- 
land, on  weekly  wages  as  a  common  carpenter,  he  at  the  same 
time  studied  carefully  every  process  of  manufacture  to  which 
his  eager  mind  could  find  access. 

9.  In  1698  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  was  made 
Peter  visits  welcome  by  William  III.  But  he  would  have 
EngiaDd.  nowQ  of  princely  state  or  entertainment,  and 
passed  his  time  chiefly  in  the  dockyard  at  Deptford,  smok- 
ing his  pipe  at  night,  and  carousing  with  his  companions  at 
a  tavern.  On  his  way  home  Peter  studied  at  Vienna  the 
organization  of  the  German  army,  and  returned  to  his  capi- 
tal, Moscow,  in  September,  1698.  His  army  was  then  devel- 
oped on  the  German  model ;  and  Peter,  serving  first  as  a 
private  soldier,  worked  his  way  up  to  an  officer's  commission, 
compelling  the  young  nobles  to  follow  his  example. 

10.  Peter  started  his  social  reforms  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Dutch  and  German  style  of  dress,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of   the   ladies  of   Russia  from  Asiatic  seclusion.     He 
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established  a  regular  system  in  the  revenue,  made  himself 
virtually  head  of  the  Graeco- Russian  church,  and 
modified  the  power  of  the  clergy.    Schools  of  navi-  n«i  reforms 
gation  and  mathematics  were  founded ;  new  breeds 
of  cattle  brought  in  from  Poland ;  foreign  artisans  of  all  kinds 
introduced ;  manufactories  of  arms,  tools,  and  fabrics  estab- 
lished ;  and  a  beginning  made  in  working  the  mineral  treas- 
ures of  the  country.     During  his  reign  every  department  of 
the  state  was  remodelled,  —  the  army,  the  national  religion, 
the  system  of  education,  the  established  laws,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.     What  Russia  now  is,  she  owes  largely  to 
the  persistent  efforts  of  a  most  sagacious  man,  who  forced 
her  with  tyrannical  energy  from  the  jungle  of  barbarism  into 
the  paths  of  progress  and  civilization. 

11.  It  was  on  the  ruins  of  Sweden  that  Russia  rose  to 
greatness.     Russia  was  still  excluded  from   the 

Peter  covets 

Baltic,  and  a  position  on  that  coast  could  only  be  SwcdUh 
secured  at  the  expense  of  Sweden,  which  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  Finland, 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  other  districts  east  of  the  Baltic,  were 
Swedish  provinces ;  and  in  Germany  she  held  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  part  of  Pomerania,  and  other  territory.  In  1697,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Charles  XII,  became  king  of  Sweden,  and 
his  youth  and  seeming  helplessness  encouraged  his  neighbors 
to  attack  him. 

12.  In  1700  Peter  of  Russia,  believing  his  army  to  be  fit 
for  the  field,  joined  Denmark  and  Poland  in  war 

„       V  .1,    ,  r  ,    Victories  of 

against  Sweden.     All  three  aggressors  soon  found   Charles  xii. 

.         .        ,  .  L        .     J        •  ^       (Sweden). 

that  m  the  young  sovereign  they  had  grievously 
mistaken  their  man.  The  Swedish  king  was  a  born  soldier, 
heading  one  of  the  best  armies  in  Europe.  He  turned  first 
upon  Denmark,  attacked  Copenhagen  by  sea  and  land,  and 
fairly  frightened  the  Danes  into  peace.  In  November,  -1700, 
Charles,  with  ten  thousand  men,  totally  defeated  eighty  thou- 
sand Russians  at  Narva,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Finland.  He  then  marched  against  Augustus  of  Poland^  who 
was  besieging  Riga.  Charles  gained  a  decisive  victory,  pur- 
sued Augustus  into  Poland,  defeated  him  again,  and  dethroned 
him  in  1703,  acquiring  by  these  exploits  a  military  renown 
which  attracted  to  his  camp  in  Germany  England's  Marl- 
borough. 

13.  Peter  had  not  been  present  at  Narva,  and  received  the 

news  of  his  army's  overthrow  with  a  cool  expres- 

Pounding  of  . 

St.  Peten-       sion  of  Confidence  that  his  men  would  learn  from 
"*^'*  the  Swedes  in  time  how  to  beat  them  in  their  turn. 

While  Charles  XII.  was  in  Poland  and  Germany,  Peter  gained 
some  successes  over  the  Swedish  generals,  and  in  1703  he 
laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  the  foundations  of  his  future 
capital,  St,  Petersburg,  The  successes  of  the  Swedish  king 
had  made  him  believe  himself  invincible ;  and  when  Charles 
left  Saxony  in  September,  1707,  to  invade  Russia  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  well-appointed  Swedes,  a  crisis  had  come 
for  Peter,  for  Russia,  and  for  the  future  history  of  Europe. 

14.  The  work  of  Peter's  reforms  in  Russia  was  still  incom- 
plete, and  with  his  fall  the  country  would  have  gone  back 
into  the  chaos  of  barbarism.  If  Moscow  had  been  captured 
by  Charles  XII.  the  fate  of  Russia  would  have  been  sealed, 
Contest  be-  ^"^  shc  would  never  have  become,  as  she  has, 
ind  ci^riM  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  potent  factors  in 
*"•  the  politics  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  Fortunately 
for  Russia,  Charles  proved  himself,  in  his  last  great  campaign, 
to  be  poor  and  rash  in  strategy,  and  regardless  of  the  real  art 
of  war,  while  he  undoubtedly  was  an  able  tactician  and  daring 
soldier  on  the  field  of  battle. 

15.  The  Czar  Peter  had  assembled  a  force  of  a  hundred 
The  war  in  thousand  men  to  meet  his  antagonist,  and  the  mis- 
the  Ukraine,  t^kcs  of  Charles  made  his  task  an  easy  one.  In- 
stead of  striking  at  the  enemy's  heart,  and  marching  straight 
on  Moscow,  the  Swedish  king  turned  southwards  to  the  dis- 
trict called   the    Ukraine^  where  a  revolted  Cossack  chief, 
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Mazeppa,  had  promised  to  join  him.  Peter  avoided  a  decis- 
ive encounter,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  left  his  foe  at  the 
mercy  of  long  marches,  broken  communications,  want  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  Russian  climate.  In  October,  1708,  Peter 
attacked  General  Lewenhaupt^  who  was  coming  from  Livonia 
to  join  Charles  with  re-enforcements  and  provisions.  The 
Swedes  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.     After  three  days' 


ST.  ISAK  SQUARE,  THE  CATHEDRAL,  AND  SENATE-HOUSE,  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

desperate  fighting,  the  cannon,  ammunition,  and  food-wagons 
were  lost,  and  Lewenhaupt  reached  Charles  in  the  Ukraine 
with  only  a  few  thousand  harassed  and  starving  survivors. 
The  Russian  winter  of  1708-9  greatly  reduced  the  Swedish 
force,  and  the  crisis  came  in  the  summer  of  1709. 

16.    Early  in  1709,  Charles  XII.,  at  his  wits'  end  for  sup- 
plies,  resolved   to  besiege  Fultowa  (a   town    in   Battle  of 
Southern  Russia,  between  Kharkov  and  the  river  P^>*owa. 
Dnieper),  which  was  one  of  Peter's  chief  magazines  of  stores. 
The  czar  marched  to  its  relief  with  sixty.thousand  men,  and 
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a  decisive  action  was  fought  on  July  8.  The  forces  of  Charles 
numbered  but  twenty-four  thousand,  of  whom  one-half  only 
were  Swedes ;  and  the  Russians  held  a  strong  position,  de- 
fended by  well-armed  works.  The  Swedish  king,  had  been 
disabled  by  a  wound,  and  could  not  lead  his  men  in  person. 
The  dreadful  day  of  Pultowa,  on  which  the  Swedes  fought 
with  a  valor  worthy  of  their  old  renown,  decided  the  fate  of 
Sweden  and  of  Russia.  In  their  repeated  attempts  to  storm 
the  Russian  redoubts,  the  Swedish  regiments  perished  under 
the  bullets  of  renewed  masses  of  defenders ;  and  though 
Charles,  carried  in  a  litter  into  the  hottest  fire,  did  all  that 
he  could  do  to  repel  the  counter-attacks  of  the  Russians,  the 
result  was  a  total  Fout  for  the  Swedish  force.  A  few  hundred 
only  escaped  with  Charles  across  the  Dnieper,  into  what  was 
then  Turkish  territory.  The  czar  cried  out,  in  the  joy  of 
complete  success,,  that  "  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg  at 
last  stood  firm."  His  port  on  the  Baltic  was  secure  ;  all  fear 
from  Sweden  was  at  an  end ;  the  Russian  army  stood  forth, 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  as  a  disciplined,  victorious,  and  self- 
reliant  array. 

17.  After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Turkey,  and  vain  efforts 

to  recover  his  position  by  the  sultan's  aid,  Charles 

Charles  XII.      _--.-.  ir^i*  i«  « 

killed  at  Fred.  XII.  returned  to  Sweden  in  17 14,  and  m  17 18 
was  killed,  during  a  war  with  Norway,  at  the  siege 
of  Frederikshall.  The  brave,  rash,  obstinate,  and  chivalrous 
Charles  of  Sweden  was  found  leaning  dead  against  the  para- 
pet, with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  the  portrait  of  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  a  prayer-book,  in  his  pocket.  Since 
his  return  from  Turkey,  Charles  had  given  signs  of  a  chas- 
tened spirit  and  more  enlightened  aims.  He  was  more  gentle 
and  moderate  in  demeanor,  more  ready  to  use  policy  than 
force,  and  was  full  of  plans  for  improving  the  navy  and  the 
commerce  of  his  country.  With  his  death  died  Sweden's 
hopes  of  ranking  as  a  leading  power  in  Europe. 

18.  Sweden  now  yielded  territory  on  all  sides  to  her  neigh- 
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bors.  The  Duchy  of  Bremen  was  given  up  to  George  I. 
of  Hanover  and  England,  lands  on  the  southern  Baltic  coast 
to  Prussia,  and  after  war  with  Russia  the  Treaty  _    .  ,  ^. 

'  -^     Partial  dia- 

of  Nystadt  (a  town  on  the  south-west  coast   of  membcrmcnt 

,  of  Sweden. 

Finland,  near  the  Aland  Isles)  was  concluded 
with  Peter  in  172 1.  By  this  arrangement  Sweden  ceded  to 
the  new  northern  power  Livonia^  Esthonia^  and  other  territory 
south-east  of  the  Baltic.  In  1743,  after  more  unsuccessful 
war  with  Russia,  Sweden  lost  part  of  Finland  under  the 
Treaty  of  Abo  ^  and  much  anarchy  was  endured  at  home  from 
oligarchic  rivalries  which  almost  suppressed  monarchical 
power.  Gustavus  III,,  who  had  restored  the  royal  authority 
and  established  a  constitution,  was  assassinated  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  nobles  in  1792.  In  1809,  after  war  with  Russia, 
Sweden  lost  the  rest  of  Finland^  the  Aland  IsleSy  and  other 
territory. 

19.  In  1 8 10  the  present  Swedish  royal  family  came  near 
to  the  throne  in  the  election  by  the  Swedish  Par-  Bcmadotte 
liament  of  Bernadoite,  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals,   chariM* 

as  crown-prince,  and  he  became  king  of  Sweden  x*v.,king. 
as  Charles  XIV,  in  18 18.  Under  him  Sweden  made  great 
advances  in  trade  and  agriculture.  Norway  had  been  yielded 
by  Denmark  to  Sweden  under  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  va  1814,  and 
Sweden  thus  became  mistress  of  the  whole  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  having  lost  all  other  outlying  possessions. 

20.  In  1721,  after  the  Peace  of  Nystadt,  Peter  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  was  styled 

•^  ^  Death  of 

by  his  senate  of  nobles  '•''the  Great''  and  ^^  Father  Peter  the 

Great. 

of  his  Country, ^^  In  1723  he  founded  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  died  in  1725,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  widow,  Catharine  I,  Launched  fairly  on  her 
new  career,  Russia  has  henceforth  a  history  of  conquest  and 
annexation  to  east,  and  south,  and  west  of  her  already  vast 
dominion,  besides  her  acquisitions  from  Sweden. 

21.  The  greatest  sovereign  of  Russia,  next  to  Peter  the 
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KainardjL 


Great,  was  the  Empress  Catharine  11,^  a  sort  of  modern  and 
historical  Semiramis,  combined  with  an  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
Catharine  land.  She  reigned  with  great  ability,  energy,  and 
II.,  cmprcsa.  guccess  from  1762  till  1796,  assisted  by  her  min- 
ister and  general,  Fotemkin  (in  power  from  1776  to  1791),  and 
her  famous  field-marshal,  Suwarof  (or  Suwarrow), 

22.   War  with  Turkey  from  1768  to   1774,  ended  by  the 
Treaty  of        Peacc  of  Kaitiardji  (in  Bulgaria),  opened  to  Rus- 
sia the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  gave  up 

the  chief  ports  on 
the  Sea  of  Azov, 
and  Kinburn,  on 
the  open  Euxine, 
at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper.  Catha- 
rine had  already 
taken  from  the 
Tartars  and  Cir- 
cassians the  terri- 
tory between  the 
Don,  the  Volga, 
and  the  Caucasus, 
on  the  highway  to 
Asia  Minor,  and 
she  now  acquired 
the  great  outlet 
into  Asia  by  the 
Caucasus  range — 
the  Pass  ofDariaL 
By  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji,  which  is  a  monument  of  Russian  diplomatic 
skill,  the  empress  of  Russia  was  secured  the  right  to  protect 
the  Greek  religion  and  its  churches  in  Turkey,  This  crafty 
stipulation  has  afforded  Russia  a  ground  for  constant  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 


CATHARINE   II.   OF   RUSSIA. 
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23.  In  1783  the  Tartars  of  the  south  were  subdued,  the 
Crimea  was  annexed,  and  the  fortress  of  Kherson  succewea  of 
was  built  on  the  Dnieper  to  strengthen  the  posi-  ^"warof. 
tion  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  1787  the  war  with 
Turkey  was  renewed ;  and  Catharine  made  her  entry  into 
Kherson  under  a  triumphal  arch,  which  bore  in  Greek  char- 
acters the  threatening  legend,  "  The  way  to  Byzantium  " 
Suwarof  now  displayed  his  bravery  and  skill  in  repeated  de- 
feats of  the  Turks,  crowning  his  work  in  1790  by  the  renowned 
and  sanguinary  storming  of  Ismail^  on  the  northernmost  of 
the  three  streams  of  the  Danubian  mouth.  The  Peace  ofjassy^ 
in  1792,  strengthened  the  position  of  Russia  by  confirming 
previous  conquests,  and  by  making  the  Dniester  the  bound- 
ary between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires.  As  results 
of  this  treaty,  the  fortresses  of  Nicholaieff^  Odessa^  and  Sebas- 
topol  afterwards  arose. 

24.  The  progress  of  Russia  westwards  during  the  reign  of 
Catharine  was  not  less  remarkable.  Disunion  partition  of 
and  anarchy  had  reduced  Poland  to  abject  weak-  **o**°**- 
ness;  and  in  1772  Catharine  of  Russia^  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia^  and  the  Empress  of  Austria^  joined  in  iht  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  sharing  certain  provinces  amongst  them.  In 
1793  Russia  again  attacked  Poland,  Suwarof  forced  his  way 
to  Warsaw,  and  a  second  partition  was  made  between  Russia 
and  Prussia.  In  1795  Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  by  the  division  of  all  her  remaining  territory 
between  the  above  three  powers,  by  measures  of  stupendous 
national  plunder.  "Thus  was  destroyed  the  great  Polish 
Empire,  which  at  one  time  comprised  twenty-seven  millions 
of  souls,  and  had  so  long  formed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Turks,  and  civilized  Europe  against 
the  Mongolian  hordes  of  Russia."  The  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  sees  Russia  "brought,  by  the  conquest  of 
Poland,  into  the  middle  of  the  continent,  and  into  the  thick 
of  European  affairs." 
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II.    PRUSSIA  AND  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

I.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest,  and  one  of  the 
greatest,  of  the  chief  European  states,  sprang 
history  of  from  a  humble  origin.  Her  rise  to  first-rate  im- 
portance in  the  European  system,  and  her  contest 
with  Austria  for  a  position  of  equality  in  Central  Europe,  are 
connected  with  some  of  the  chief  events  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  "  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
marquisate  of  Brandenburg  was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  on  the  noble  family  of  Hohenzollern.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  that  family  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 
It  obtained  from  the  king  of  Poland,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia.  Even  after 
this  accession  of  territory,  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern hardly  ranked  with  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bava- 
ria. The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was  for  the  most  part  sterile. 
Even  round  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  round 
Potsdam,  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Margraves,^  the  coun- 
try was  a  desert.  In  some  places  the  deep  sand  could  with 
difficulty  be  forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of 
rye  and  oats.  In  other  places  the  ancient  forests,  from  which 
the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  descended  on  the 
Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man."  ^ 

2.  In  1657,  under  Frederick  William  /.,  who  was  called 
Frederick  I.,  ^^^  Great  Elector^  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  became 
first  king.  independent  of  Poland,  and  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Prussia's  greatness.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  gave 
him  several  valuable  possessions  in  Germany;  and  his  son,  in 
the  year  1700,  became  the  first  King  of  Prussia  as  Frederick  I. 
Frederick  William,  his  successor,  reigned  from  17 13  to  1740, 
and  is  notable  for  having  drilled  and  disciplined  a  large 
and  powerful  army,  far  superior  in  exactness  of  training  and 


1  Or  Marquises  (of  BrandcnbufR). 

■  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay,  "  Frederick  the  Greal.' 
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equipment  to  the  best  troops  of  England  and  France.  This 
was  the  instrument  which,  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Frederick 
the  Great,  made  Prussia  one  of  the  chief  military  monarchies 
of  Europe. 

3.  Frederick  II,  of  Prussia  was  the  greatest  sovereign  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  re-  character 
markable  men  of  modern  times.^     Born  in  17 13,  5fF?cderick° 
he  became  king  of  Prussia  in  1740,  and  ruled  till   ^^'^o*^*- 
his  death  in  1786.     He  soon  drew  to  himself  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  and  remained  till 
the  last  one  of  the  great 
arbiters    of    all    political 
questions  disputed  therein, 
in  the  cabinet  or  on  the  bat- 
tlefield.  The  chief  feature 
of   his   strongly    marked, 
now  stern,  now  mocking 
visage,  was  his  wonderful 
bluish-gray     eyes,    which 
(says  Mirabeau,  a  kindred 
spirit)  "  fascinated  you,  at 
the  bidding  of  his  great 
soul,   with    seduction    or 
with  terror."    His  charac- 
ter was  full    of    energy, 

sound  sense,  vigilance,  penetration,  force,  and  endurance ; 
he  was  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  placed  by  Napoleon's 
deliberate  opinion  "  in  the  first  rank  among  generals  ;  "  as  a 
statesman  in  foreign  affairs  he  was  most  sagacious;  as  an 
administrator  in  home  affairs  he  was  tolerant,  effective,  and 
anxious  to  be  just  and  wise,  but  spoiled  much  by  the 
meddling  spirit  induced  by  a  dictatorial  temper  and  a  rest- 
lessly active  mind. 

4.  He  received,  on  his  accession,  the  rule  of  states  with  a 

»  Sec  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frederick  the  Great. 
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population  little  exceeding  two  millions ;  at  his  death  he  left 
a  kingdom  increased  by  nearly  thirty  thousand 
PruMiaunder  square  miles  of  territor)'  and  four  millions  of 
people.  A  great  treasure  was  in  the  public  cof- 
fers ;  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  under  the 
colors ;  Prussia  was  distinguished  in  Europe  for  military 
skill  and  efficiency,  for  industry,  wealth,  and  science.  Agri- 
culture, the  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  laws,  had 
all  been  encouraged,  extended,  or  reformed  by  the  unwearied 
care  of  the  creator  of  the  greatness  of  Prussia. 

5.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL  of  Austria  in 

1740*  ^is  hereditary  dominions  —  the  Archduchy 
Austrian         of  Austria^  the  Kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 

w/Vz,  and  other  territories  —  passed  to  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa^  known  then  as  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  While 
the  election  to  the  empire  was  in  dispute,  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  began  in  an  attack  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
France^  and  Spain  on  Austria^  helped  by  England  and  Hol- 
land. The  Prussian  king  seized  Silesia,  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  in  several  engagements,  and  ultimately  retained  Silesia 
when  peace  was  made  in  1745,  acknowledging  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  as  the  duly-elected 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Maria  Theresa  thus  becomes  known 
as  the  Empress- Queen,  through  her  husband's  title  and  her 
own  rank  in  Hungary.  For  eleven  years  of  peace  (1745- 
1756)  Frederick  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  improvement 
of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  his  army  for  the 
struggle  which  he  knew  to  be  coming,  for  very  life  or  death 
to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

6.  This  great  struggle  lasted  from  1756  to  1763,  and  was 
The  Seven  ^^^  result  of  a  combination  against  Prussia  by 
Yeare'  War.  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden,  in 
which  the  confederates  aimed  at  the  dismemberment  and 
destruction  of  the  rising  power.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
the  details  of  this  exciting  contest,  waged  with  consummate 
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skill  and  heroic  determination  by  the  great  Frederick.  Out 
of  a  war  in  which  a  million  of  men  are  reckoned  to  have 
fallen,  in  which  the  Prussian  capital  had  been  more  than 
once  taken  and  plundered  by  the  foe,  and  much  of  his  terri- 
tory had  become  a  waste,  Frederick  emerged  safe  and  glori- 
ous, having  "given  an  example  unrivalled  in  history  of  what 
capacity  and  resolution  can  effect  against  the  greatest  superi- 
ority of  power  and  the  utmost  spite  of  fortune."  By  the  Peace 
of  Hubertsburg  (\n  Saxony),  signed  in  February,  1763,  between 
Prussia,  the  emperor,  and  Saxony,  Frederick  was  finally  left 
in  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Glatz  and  Silesia,  and  the 
Prussian  monarchy  thus  took  its  place  among  the  first  powers 
of  Europe. 

7.    For  many  years  after  Hubertsburg,  Frederick  was  en- 
gaged in  repairing  the  losses  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  and  he  was  concerned  in  no  more  great   Frederick 

_  ,  /  V      the  Great. 

contests.  In  1772,  as  we  have  seen  (page  147), 
he  had  a  share  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  receiving  the 
whole  of  Polish  Prussia  (territory  ceded  by  the  Teutonic  Order 
of  Knights  in  the  fifteenth  century),  and  a  part  of  Great 
Poland.  In  1786  he  died  at  his  palace  of  Sans-Souci^  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  forty-six  years.  He  left  the  scene  late 
enough  to  enable  him  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  young  United  States  of  America,  and  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

III.  TURKS  AND  OTHER  NATIONS  OF  EUROPE. 

I.   The  fall  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe  began  with 
the  Treaty  of  Cariowitz  in  1699  (P^g^  ^o4)>  ^"^  Conteeta 
during  the  eighteenth  century  Turkey  continued  veSccand 
to  decline.     A  gleam  of  success  came  in  17 15,   **>«Turk». 
when  the  Turkish  arms  recovered   the  Morea  from  Venice  . 
but  Austria  assisted  the  republic,  and  Prince  Eugene's  vic- 
tories at  Pcterwardein  arid  Belgrade  in  17 17  obliged  the  sultan 
to  give  up  Belgrade,  with  a  part  of  Servia  and  Wallachia. 
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The  House  of  Austria  thus  gained  territory  at  Turkey's  ex- 
pense. The  Peace  of  Passarowilz  in  17 18  confirmed  Turkey 
in  the  possession  of  the  Morea  and  all  former  Venetian  terri- 
tory in  the  East  except  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  long 
contest  between  Venice  and  the  Ottoman  power  thus  came 
to  an  end.  Another  change  came  in  1739,  when  Turkey 
recovered  Belgrade,  Servia,  and  Wallachia  from  Austria. 
The  great  losses  of  Turkey  were  due  to  the  success  of  Rus- 
sian arms  (page  147),  and  the  frontier  of  Russia  was  fixed  at 
the  Dniester  by  the  Peace  of  Jassy  in  1792.  Internal  dis- 
union and  misgovern ment  were  at  the  same  time  weakening 
the  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  rumblings  of  com- 
ing troubles  began  to  be  heard  in  Servia  and  Greece. 

2.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht^  in  17 13,  had  deprived  Spain  of 
Spain  at  thia  ^^^  Outlying  territories  in  Europe,  giving  Naples^ 
P*^<***-  Sardinia^  Parma,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands 
(now  Belgium)  to  Austria,  and  Sicily  to  Savoy,  Under  the 
rnle  of  the  Bourbons  the  Spanish  nation  finally  lost  its  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  last  sitting  of  the  Cortes  (or  Parliament) 
being  held  in  Castile  in  1713,  and  in  Aragon  in  1720.  Under 
the  reign  of  Charles  III.  (i 759-1 788)  much  advance  was 
made  in  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  and  the  popu- 
lation rapidly  increased.  The  Inquisition  was  modified  and 
the  Jesuits  were  banished,  with  the  confiscation  of  all  their 
property,  in  1767. 

3.  During  the  sixteenth  century  Portugal  experienced  a 

decline  of  prosperity,  which  by  some  is  attributed 
to  the  disturbances  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  under  the  measures  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  the 
attention  given,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  to  resist- 
ing the  anti-Catholic  movements  of  the  time.  In  1640  the 
Portuguese  regained  their  independence ;  but  their  indolence 
in  previous  times  had  given  over  the  carrying-trade  between 
Europe  and  the  East  to  the  Dutch,  who  also,  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  deprived  Portugal  of  her  valuable  settle- 
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ments  in  Guinea^  the  Moluccas,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon,  Portu- 
gal still  held  her  colonial  empire  in  Brazil;  and  the  discovery 
of  gold  mines  there  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
England  in  1703,  since  which  time  Portugal  has  been  largely 
under  the  influence  of  England. 

4.  Under  the  rule  of  Joseph  I,  (i 750-1 777),  a  vigorous 
reformer  arose  in  the  person  of  the  able  Mar-  ^„  . 

^  Ministry  of 

qnis  of  Pombal,  This  celebrated  statesman  had  ^■T"*!"  ®' 
four  main  objects  in  view,  —  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  humiliation  of  the  greater  nobles,  the  restoration 
of  prosperity  to  Portugal,  and  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
authority  in  an  absolute  form.  The  country  was  without 
army,  navy,  commerce,  or  proper  agriculture.  The  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755  was  a  terrible  blow; 
but  Pombal,  becoming  first  minister  in  1756,  and  being  well 
backed  by  the  king,  set  himself  boldly  to  work.  He  swept 
aside  all  opponents,  banished  the  Jesuits,  and  took  away  their 
lands  in  1759,  humbled  the  leading  nobles,  made  laws  which 
greatly  increased  the  royal  power,  reorganized  the  army  and 
the  schools,  and,  though  he  lost  his  power  on  the  king's 
death  in  1777,  effected  the  introduction  of  his  favorite  views, 
and  the  rousing  of  a  somewhat  lethargic  people. 

5.  During  the  eighteenth  centur)'  Italy  remained,  as  she 
had  long  been,  subject  to  foreign  domination,  or  ^^ly  .^  ^^ 
split  up  into  separate  republics  and  principalities,  p*™**** 
Freedom  was  almost  extinct,  and  national  feeling  had  well- 
nigh  faded  away.  The  Popes  of  the  period  had  no  importance 
as  temporal  rulers.  The  different  states  were  bandied  to  and 
fro,  by  the  chances  and  intrigues  of  war  and  diplomacy,  be- 
tween Austria,  Spain,  and  Savoy,  The  day  of  Venice  was 
done ;  some  national  life  lingered  yet  in  Corsica  and  Genoa, 
The  House  of  Savoy  alone  displayed  a  vigor  worthy  of  her 
past.  Soon  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (i*]  1^),  Victor  Amadeus 
II,  of  Savoy  became  King  of  Sardinia  ;  and  his  successor, 
Emmanuel  III,  (i 730-1 773),  received  an  accession  of  terri- 
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tory  on  the  mainland  after  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, and  added  greatly  to  the  resources  of  his  realm  by  his 
administration. 

IV.    ENGLAND  IN  THE    EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  The  first  reign  of  this  century  shows  no  constitutional 

results  beyond  the  firmer  establishment  of  the 

Reign  of 

Queen  Anne:  Durposes  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  famous  for 
1703-1714.  ..  ,.  .fr^»  1 

Its  chief         party  mtrigues,  for  its  part  in  the  Continental 

wars  of  the  Grand  Alliance  concerning  the  Span- 
ish succession  and  involving  the  "  balance  of  power  "  (pages 
98  et  seq,^  129),  and  for  the  ferocious  penal  code  *  enforced  in 
Ireland,  a  treacherous  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  ten 
years  previous,  while  it  is  interesting  as  the  period  of  such 
classical  writers  as  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Defoe. 
Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  James  II.  by  his  first  wife 
Anne  Hyde,  married  to  the  worthless  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, succeeded  William  III.  as  sovereign  (1702).  With 
no  queenly  capacity,  her  easy-going  disposition  was  ruled 
through  her  singular  intimacy  with  two  female  favorites  in 
succession,  each  of  whom  was  the  medium  of  the  Whig  or 
Tory  leaders. 

2.  The  Whigs  were  anxious  for  the  prosecution  of  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  as  followers  of  William  III.  Being 
latitudinarian  in    Church   matters,  they   were   favorable   to 

«  The  Act  (2d  Anne)  entitled  "An  Act  to  Prevent  the  Further  Growth  of  Popery" 
provided  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic,  by  abjuring  his  religion,  no  matter  how  profligate 
or  wicked  his  character,  turned  his  father's  estate  into  a  tenancy  for  life,  and  took  the  fee 
simple  and  rental  to  himself ;  and  if  a  Catholic  inherited  property  he  must  conform  to  the 
State  religion  within  six  months  from  the  date  the  title  accrued,  or  the  estate  would  be 
forfeited  to  the  next  "  Protestant  heir."  "  Priest  hunting  "  became  a  regular  trade  under 
2  Anne,  cap.  6.  The  8  Anne  set  the  same  price  "  upon  the  head  of  wolf  and  friar." 
"  It  is  curious  to  observe  one  of  the  most  oppressive  of  all  codes  enacted  by  a  popular 
party  whose  watchword  was  civil  and  religious  Hberty"  (Dr.  Thomas  Arnold).  For  the 
appalling  details  of  the  code,  as  enacted  in  the  various  reigns  from  Henry  VIII.,  see 
Edmund  Burke's  Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws.  He  termed  it  "  a  complete  system  ...  a 
machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impover- 
ishment, and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature 
itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man  "  (Letter  to  .Sir  Hercul»»* 
Langrishe). 
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admitting  moderate  dissenters  to  a  share  of  the  government. 
The  Tories  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  William 
III.,  —  many  of  them  being  also  of  the  Jacobite   Whigsand 
faction,  desirous  of  defeating  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, —  and  were  devoted  to  the  exclusive  preponderance 
of  the  Anglican  Church'.    Privately,  the  Queen  was  partial  to 
the  Tory  party,  but  the  leading  influence  in  the  government 
was  devoted  to  the  Whigs  so  long  as  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough was  her  reigning  favorite.     A  coalition  ministry  of 
Whigs  and  Tories  (Godolphin,  Lord  Treasurer,   and  Marl- 
borough, Commander-in-chief  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs) began  the  Wars  of   the    Spanish  Succession   against 
France  and  Spain,  which  lasted  twelve  years  (1702-17 14). 

3.  The  exploits  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
as  commander  of  the  allied  armies,  reflected  great 

lustre   (page  98   et  seq.).      Notwithstanding   his 
genius  and  his  dauntless  courage,  which  rendered  him  vic- 
torious in  every  battle,  and  rated  by  his  countrj'men  as  the 
greatest  of  generals  and  of  ministers,  he  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  possessed  of  the  meanest  as  well  as  of  the  noblest 
qualities,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service  in    17 12    on 
charges  of  peculation.     The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  (Sarah 
Jennings),  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mrs.  Free-   "m™.  Free- 
man, exercised  extraordinary  influence  from  early   ""°-" 
days  over  the  Queen  (whom  she  addressed  as  Mrs.  Morley), 
and,  in  fact,  controlled  the  Queen  in  the  Whig  interest,  until, 
owing  to  the  unbearable  temper  of  the  duchess,  their  friend 
ship  was  severed  in  171 1. 

4.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  a 
century  before,  on  James  I.,  was  followed  in  this  _ 

,         1       t      .   1     .  .  i.      .  ,  .  The  union  of 

reign  by  the  legislative  union  of   the  two  king-   Scotland  and 

Snffland. 

doms.     Chagrined  at  the  failure  of  the   Darien 
colonization,  and  aiming  at  independence,  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament passed  the  Act  of  Security,  which  ordained  that  in 
future  the  successor  to  the  crown  of  England  should  not  be 
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successor  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  unless  Scotland  obtained 
rights  of  free  commerce  with  all  English  and  colonial  ports, 
which  were  then  withheld.  The  English  ministry  and  nation 
were  thoroughly  frightened,  and  Articles  of  Union  were 
devised,  which  were  carried  through  the  Scottish  Parliament 
by  threats  and  bribery.  From  May  /,  IJOJ^  the  union  into 
the  kingdom  named  Great  Britain  went  into  effect.  The  chief 
terms  of  the  union  were  that  the  Electress  Sophia  and  her 
heir,  being  Protestants,  should  succeed  to  the  united  crown ; 
Scotland  to  be  represented  in  the  imperial  Parliament  by 
sixteen  elective  peers  and  forty-five  commoners ;  all  English 
ports  and  colonies  to  be  open  to  Scottish  traders ;  the  Scottish 
laws  relating  to  property  and  private  rights  to  remain  unchanged 
except  as  required  for  the  good  of  the  Scottish  people;  the  courts 
to  be  unchanged,  and  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
(Presbyterian)  to  be  maintained.  To  the  Scotch  the  union 
opened  avenues  of  wealth.  In  their  previous  exclusion  from 
valuable  trade,  the  poverty  of  their  country  did  not  allow 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  other  nations  on  their 
own  account.  As  the  effect  of  preserving  local  laws  and 
institutions,  with  the  addition  of  unrestricted  commerce  and 
manufactures,  a  fishing  town  on  the  Clyde  has  since  grown 
into  the  rich  and  populous  Glasgow. 

5.  Queen  Anne  was  not  favorable  to  the  war  against 
The  Queen's  France,  and  preferred  that  the  cause  of  her  half- 
*^Mra*^******  brother,  the  Pretender,  should  be  aided  as  to  the 
Masham."  succcssion,  notwithstanding  that  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement was  against  him.  Mrs.  Masham  (Abigail  Hill)  had 
been  gradually  supplanting  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in 
the  Queen's  intimacy,  and  had  aided  in  bringing  into  power 
the  Tory  ministry  under  Harley  (Earl  of  Oxford),  and  St. 
John   (Lord    Bolingbroke),  which   followed    the 

Sachevcrell.       •;.       .    \        .      ,        ^     ,    ,    /.        t.^.    •   . 

dismissal  of  the  Godolphm  Ministry  m  17 10. 
The  Whig  Ministry  in  17 10  prosecuted  to  conviction  Dr. 
Sacheverell    for  preaching   against   the    principles    of    the 
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Revolution  established  twenty  years  before.     The  people  of 
the  day  honored  the  reactionary  Sacheverell  the  more  for  it. 

6.  As,  in  1702,  1703,   1704,  the  "lords"  were  principally 
Whigs,  while  the  "  commons "  were  Tories,  and 

^  Tory  minis- 

the  bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  rejected   try  and 

till  1        r*-.      •  1  measures. 

by  the  lords,  twelve  lories  were  created  peers  m 
order  to  overcome  the  majority  in  the  Upper  House,  and  that 
Act  was  successfully  passed  under  the  Harley  Ministry  in 
171 1.  The  same  Tory  Parliament  enacted  the  Property 
Qualification  Bill  as  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  which  knights  of  the  shire  must  have  real  property  of 
not  less  than  six  hundred  pounds  annual  value,  and  citizens 
and  burgesses  not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  annually. 
Though  evaded  by  fabricated  and  fictitious  qualifications,  at 
which  all  parties  connived,  this  continued  to  be  the  law  until 
its  repeal  in  June  1858.  From  17 11  it  became  an  axiom  in 
English  politics,  that  the  party  having  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  that  from  which  the  sovereign  should 
choose  his  ministers,  and  since  then  England  has  been  ruled 
by  the  "  commons,*'  and  the  greatest  ministers  have  been 
commoners. 

7.  The  great  wars  were  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(April,  17 13),  by  the  terms  of  which  Philip  was  to 

,  1       r«  •   1  I  •       1        •  1      Terms  of  the 

have  the  Spanish  crown,  never  to  be  united  with  Treaty  of 
that  of  France ;  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  recognize 
the  Protestant  succession  in  England,  and  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender ;  England  was  to  have  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
Newfoundland,  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  and  to  have  the 
asiento^  or  contract  for  supplying  negro  slaves  to  Spanish 
America,  for  thirty  years.  What  little  religious  liberty  re- 
mained was  again  infringed  in  17 14  by  the  passage 

...  1  ti    Schism  Act. 

of  the  Schism  Act,  providmg  that  no  person  could 
keep  school  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  licensed  by  the  bishop.     Bolingbroke  ousted  from 
the  ministry  his  dilatory  rival  Oxford,  in  the  interest  of  the 
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Tories,  High  Church,  and  the  Pretender;  and  although 
Boiincbroke's  Shrewsbury  was  appointed  lord  high  treasurer, 
Sueen'8^***  Bolingbroke  was  preparing  for  a  ministry  wholly 
death.  j„  ^^  Jacobitc  interest,  when  the  Queen's  sudden 

death,  August  i,  17 14,  upset  his  plans,  and  he  was  doomed 
to  see  the  English  crown  pass*  to  the  third-rate  German 
House  of  Hanover  (or  Brunswick). 

8.  Under  the  Act  of  Settlement  the  death  of  the  Electress 

j^^.  ^  Sophia  caused  the  crown  to  descend  on  her  son, 

GeorKei.:       Gcorgc  I.,  as  successor  to  Queen  Anne,  without 

1714-1737.  , 

Subject  to  bis  any  stir  by   the   Pretender.     His  ignorance   of 

English  and  of  measures  proposed  rendered  him 
king  only  in  name,  while  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  friends,  the  Whigs,  of  whom  the  leaders  were  Charles 
(Lord)  Townshend  and  Robert  Walpole.     Bolingbroke  and 

Oxford,  in  the  previous  reign,  had  caused  such  a 

Jacobites.  li-T^.--  rt  .  r        y 

^•The  ^^  spread  of  Jacobitism  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  (to  which  the  Tories  were  favorable)  that 
they  were  impeached  in  Parliament  in  17 15.  Then  a  Scottish 
rising  under  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  favor  of  the  Pretender  was 
defeated,  and  others  in  the  North  of  England  were  forced  to 
surrender  at  Preston,  in  November  of  that  year,  of  whom 
Lords  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  were  beheaded.  The 
Pretender  landed,  and  in  six  weeks  re-embarked,  finding  his 
cause  hopeless. 

9.  The  Septennial  Act,  authorizing  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment for  seven  years,  was  passed  in  17 16.  That  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  active  in  the  game  of  checking  each  other's 
powers,  is  indicated  by  the  Triple  Alliance  against  Spain  of 
Great  Britain,   France,  and  Holland  in   17 17,   and  by  the 

'  "  If  the  rule  of  hereditary  succession  be  in  all  cases  binding,  the  House  of  Brunswick 
[Hanover]  is  at  this  moment  usurping  the  rights  of  the  Houses  of  Savoy  or  of  Modena ;  for 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  are  descended  only  from  a  daughter  of  James  I., 
a.nd,  except  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  they  could  not  succeed  to  the  throne  whilst 
the  heirs  of  a  daughter  of  Charles  I.  were  still  living.  And  such  heirs  exist,  I  believe,  in 
more  than  one  royal  house  in  Italy,  to  maintain  whose  rights  to  the  British  crown  would 
be  treason  "  (Dr.  Thomas  Arnold). 
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James  I.  m.  Anne  of  Denmark, 
reigned      I 
1603-1625. 


Henry, 
died  1613 


Charles  I.  m.  Henrietta  Maria 
1645-1649.      I  of  Krancc. 


Charles  II.  m.  Catherine 
1660-16S5.      of  Portugal. 


James  II. 

16S5-16SS. 


Elizabeth  m.  Frederick, 
Elector 
Palatine, 

and 
King  of 
Bohemia. 


Mary  m.  William, 
Prince 
of  Nassau. 


I  St  wife, 
Anne  Hyde. 


2d  wile, 
Mary  d'Este. 


Mary, 

1689-1694, 

m. 
William, 
Pnnce  of 
Orange. 


Anne, 

1702-1714. 

m. 

George 

of  Denmark. 


James  Edward 

(the  Old  Pretender), 

m. 

Clementina 

Sohteski, 

grand  daughter 

of 

John  Sobleskl, 

King 

of  Poland. 


William  III., 

1689-1702, 

m. 

his  cousin 

Mary. 


Charles  Edward 
(the  Young  Pretender). 


Henry, 

Cardinal  of  York, 

tlie  last  represenutivc 

ol  the 

House  ot  Stuart. 


Rupert.  •  Maurice.  Sophia  m,  Ernest,  Elector 

I  of  Hanover. 

George  I.  of  Hanover. 
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Quadruple  Alliance,  formed  by  the  latter  powers  with  Austria 
in   17 18;  and  again,  in  1725,  in  the  Treaty  of  The  Triple 
Vienna,  Spain,  and  Austria,  against  England  and  JJpi^Aut 
France ;  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  between   *°*^®*'  ***^ 
England,  France,  and  Prussia.     The  odious  Occasional  Con- 
formity and  Schism  Acts  were  repealed  in  1 7 18.    Thousands  of 
persons  were  ruined  by  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
in  1720,  in  which  year  was  born  the  son  of  the  The  Young 
Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  known  by  the  Jaco-  fi^RobSt 
bites  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  his  opponents  as  w*ip®*«* 
the  Young  Pretender,  and  by  neutrals  as  the   Chevalier  de 
St.  George.     Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,   in  1722  was 
banished  for  leading  a  Jacobite  conspiracy.    From  172 1,  when 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  first  great  party  leader  in  the  modern 
sense,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,   he  was  twenty 
years  at  the  head  of  the  government.     From  his  time  the 
incumbent  of  that  office  has  been  known  as  the  Premier. 

10.   The  Act  of  6  George  I.,  passed  17 19  by  the  English 
Parliament,  subjected  the  Irish  Parliament  to  that   Ireland, 
of  England.     "  During  the  eighteenth  century  the   S  ^rapier's 
old  Catholic  Irish  and  new  Protestant   English   *-«"«"•" 
were  driven  away  in  despair  by  the  laws  which  made  it  penal 
to  practise  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  engage  in  almost  any 
kind  of  business  "  (Thursfield).     The  movement  against  the 
debasing  of  the  Irish  currency  by  Wood's  half-pence,  intro- 
duced by  English  authority,  was  made  memorable  (1724)  by 
Swift's  Drapier's  Letters,  powerfully  describing  the  impover- 
ishing effects  of  the  restrictions  on  Irish  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures by  the  English  Government.     Said  he,  "  We  are  in 
the  condition  of  patients  who  have  physic  sent  to  them  by 
doctors  at  a  distance,  strangers  to  their  condition    ly^xYi  of 
and  to  the  nature  of  their  disease,"  —  a  truism   g«>'««*- 
to  this  day.     George  I.,  remarkable  only  for  qualities  foreign 
to  the  English  wants,  for  his  preference  for  Hanover  and 
his  profligacy,  died  in  Germany,  June,  1727. 
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11.  George  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  also  an  uncongenial 

foreigner,  was  king  thirty-three  years,  —  a  ridicu- 
Qeorgeii.:      lous  little  monarch,  whose  wife,  Caroline  of  Ans- 

pach,  was  the  actual  ruler  till  her  death  in  1737. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  continued  as  premier  until  his  peace 
waipoie'sad.  poHcy  was  departed  from  by  England's  joining 
ministration.  \^  j|^g  y^^^  ^f  ^^  Austrian  Succession  in  1742, 
chiefly  to  save  the  king's  Hanoverian  kingdom,  when  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Oxford.  His  administration,  with  great  good 
sense,  had  been  devoted  to  finance,  manufactures,  and  com- 
mercial aggrandizement  through  peace,  though  "  he  plunged  to 
his  elbows  in  corruption  to  maintain  it."  The  Earl  of  Wilming- 
ton was  premier  for  a  brief  term,  and  the  "  Broad  Bottom  Min- 
istry "  followed,  under  Henry  Pelham  and  including  the  first 
"The great  William  Pitt  "the  great  commoner,"  afterwards 
commoner."  l^^j  Chatham,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  he  wielded 
the  democracy  of  England  with  one  hand  and  smote  the  House 
of  Bourbon  with  the  other."  Nonconformists  were  enabled 
to  hold  office  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity  (1727),  yet  the  British 
Parliament  in  1733  passed  an  Act  which  deprived  every 
Catholic  in  Ireland  of  his  parliamentary  and  municipal  vote, 
although  the  Catholics  numbered  five-sixths  of  the  population. 

12.  In  1729  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  between  England,  Spain, 
Treaty  of  France,  and  Holland,  to  suit  the  English,  revoked 
"War'of Jen-  Commercial  privileges  conceded  to  the  Emperor 
kins'  Ears."  (1725)  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  established  a 
close  defensive  alliance.  However,  the  violation  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Seville  and  that  of 
Utrecht  (17 13)  provoked  the  war  with  Spain  known  as  the 
"  War  of  Jenkins'  Ears  "  (from  a  reported  mutilation  by  the 
Spaniards).  The  treaty  allowed  the  English  no  right  to  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies  further  than  supplying  them  with 
African  slaves,  and  not  oftener  than  once  a  year  a  ship's 
cargo  of  five  hundred  tons.  The  systematic  infractions  and 
smuggling  of  which  British  vessels  were  guilty  subjected  them 
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to  being  searched,  and  their  sailors  to  severities  in  the  ope- 
ration. The  persistence,  too,  of  the  English  in  cutting  log- 
wood and  collecting  salt  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  together 
with  disputes  as  to  the  boundaries  between  Georgia  and 
Florida,  also  culminated  in  their  struggle  to  break  the  power 
of  Spain,  and  make  the  English  flag  supreme.  Portobello 
was  captured  by  Admiral  Vernon,  but  the  attempt  on  Cartha- 
gena  was  a  failure.  Admiral  Anson  lost  ships,  but  captured 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  British  Treasury.  As 
England  and  Spain  continued  on  opposite  sides  in  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  broke  out  in  1741,  hostili- 
ties between  them  were  only  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748. 

13.  During  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (see  page 
150)  occurred  the  defeat  of  the  .French  at  Det-  Dettingen. 
tingen,  the  last  battle  in  which  an  English  king  ?The  pSity- 
took  part  —  and  the  defeat  of  the  English  (under  b^uio„"" 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland)  and  their  allies,  the  CuUodcn. 
Austrians  and  Dutch,  at  Fofjtenoy,  in  1745,  in  which  the 
brigade  of  Irish  exiles  in  the  French  army  gave  the  decisive 
blow,  their  war-cry  being  ^^  Remember  Limerick  and  British 
faith,^^  The  impetus  which  this  defeat  of  the  English  gave 
to  the  Jacobite  rebellion  compelled  the  withdrawal  from 
Flanders  of  the  British  troops  to  oppose  the  Scotch.  The 
landing  in  Scotland  of  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender, 
—  whose  towering  stature  and  costume  as  their  Highland 
prince  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Highlanders  when  he  pro- 
claimed his  father  James  VHI.  of  Scotland  and  HI.  of  Eng- 
land,—  was  made  in  1745.  He  defeated  the  royal  army  at 
Preston  Pans,  September  21,  1745,  and  again  at  Falkirk  in 
January,  1746;  but  at  Culloden  Moor,  April  17,  1746,  "Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie  "  was  completely  defeated,  and  after  a  series 
of  the  most  romantic  adventures  he  re-embarked  for  the  Con- 
tinent. The  atrocious  cruelties  of  Cumberland,  the  English 
commander,  fixed  on  him  the  name  of  "  the  butcher." 
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14.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  terminated  the 
Peace  of  AU-  ^^ar  of  the  Austrian  Succession ;  all  the  powers, 
u-ChapeUe.  weary  of  war  and  burdened  with  debts,  giving  up 
their  conquests  except  Prussia,  which  retained  Silesia  (page 
151).  France  gave  up  forever  the  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
and  acknowledged  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The  Grego- 
Gregorian  "^'^  Calendar,  in  conformity  with  the  correction 
Calendar.  ^^^^  j^  October  1582  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
was  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  by  which  eleven  days  were 
dropped  in  1752.  The  day  following  the  2d  of  September 
was  called  the  14th,  and  the  year  was  to  commence  January  i, 
instead  of  March  25. 

15.  Although  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  operated  at 
English  and  home,  the  English  and  French  companies  in  India 
French^om-  plunged  deeper  into  warfare,  taking  opposite  sides 
India.  jj^  ^|^g  contests  of  the  native  princes.  The  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company,  ruled  from  its  head  office  in  London, 
had  three  distinct  groups  of  possessions,  independent  of  one 
another,  and  was,  as  yet,  content  to  remain  a  trading  company. 
The  Dutch  and  Portuguese  had  been  their  chief  rivals.  The 
French  settlements  —  Chandernagore,  Pondicherry,  and  the 
Isles  of  France  and  of  Bourbon  —  rose  to  unusual  importance 
owing  to  the  commanding  genius  of  their  governors,  Dupleix 
and  Labourdonnais.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  was 
ruled  by  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  or  his  nominees, 
while  the  English  crouched  in  their  settlements,  without  ven- 
turing to  interfere.  Robert  Clive,  first  a  simple  trading  clerk 
of  the  East  India  Company,  when  commander,  struck  the  first 
blow  at  the  French  supremacy  in  1751,  in  repulsing  the 
French  from  Arcot,  thereby  relieving  Trichinopoly  from  the 
French  siege.  The  recapture  of  Calcutta,  and  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  ally  of  the  French,  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  nabob 
of  Bengal,  at  Plassy,  by  Clive,  laid  the  foundation  of  England's 
Indian  empire. 

16.  In  1755    disputes   between    the   English  and  French 
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settlers  in  North  America,  arising  from  the  latter  building  a 
line  of  forts  from  the  Niagara,  by  way  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi   French  and 
and  Florida,  resulted  in  war   between    England  o^Lin*^**' 
(with  its  American  colonies)  and  the  French,  which   seJen*Year»» 
merged  into  the  Seven  Years'  War^  (i 756-1 763). 
In  the  colonial  war  the  defeat  of  the  English  under  General 
Braddock  '  at  Fort  Duquesne  (now  named  Pittsburg,  in  honor 
of  the  first  William  Pitt)  by  the  French  in  1756,  was  followed 
by  its  recapture  by  the  English  in  1758,  by  which  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  territories  of  Western  Amer- 
ica, were  secured  to  England.     The  capture  of  Quebec  from 
the  French  by  the  army  of  General  Wolfe  at  the  cost  of  his 
life,  in  September,  1759,    and  the  capture  of   Montreal  in 
1760,  caused  the  submission  of  Canada  to  the  English  crown. 
George  II.,  with  vices  like  his  father's,  also  re-  Death  of 
garded  England  as  an  appendage  to   Hanover,   ***«^"»«- 
yet  spared  the  constitution  of  the  country.     He  died  sud- 
denly October  25,  1760. 

17.   This  longest   of  the  reigns  in   English   history  was, 
perhaps,   the   most    momentous.      George   III.,    Reign  of 
grandson  of   the  last  king,   was  a   Hanoverian   SjSXfao!^ " 
born  in  England.     Of  better  morals  than  the  two  J^J  dSpotic 
previous   kings,    courageous,    but   "  ill-informed,   "**•• 
arrogant,  and  by  nature    despotic   and   tyrannical,  he  was 
one  of   the  worst  kings  for  the  country.     He  deliberately 
opposed  himself  to  liberty,  in  whatever  form  he  met  it.     He 
not  only  resisted  all  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  miserable 
position  of  the  Catholics,  opposed  any  scheme  for  the  better 
government  of  Ireland,  and  refused  to  hear  of  any  parlia- 
mentary or  economical  reform,  but  he  drove  the  American 

>  See  page  150.  This  was  Prussians  third  Silesian  war.  Austria,  dissatisfied  with  the 
loss  of  Silesia,  in  alliance  with  France  (its  enemy  for  three  hundred  years),  and  with 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  made  war  against  Prussia  (now  separated  from  France),  in 
alliance  with  England,  George  11.  being  apprehensive  of  losing  his  beloved  Hanover. 

*  In  this  campaign.  Col.  George  Washington  ni.iuifested  the  superior  qualities  which 
caused  his  selection  as  Commander  uf  the  Colonial  Army  in  1775. 
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colonies  to  revolt,  and  set  himself  to  reconquer  them  to 
slavery."  He  began  his  reign  by  calling  to  his  aid  a  cabal 
of  secret  councillors,  — Tories,  who,  having  abjured  the  Pre- 
tender, retained  the  principles  of  James  I/s  king-craft, — 
with  his  former  tutor,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a  peer  of  Scotland, 
at  their  head ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  he  wrested  all  power  from 
the  hands  of  his  ministers.  The  object  for  which  he  plotted 
and  worked  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  personal  author- 
ity of  the  Crown,  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine,  indefeasible 
right  of  kings,  in  disregard  of  the  title  of  the  monarch  being 
Revived  An-  dependent  on  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Anglican 
ghcaozeai.  clergy  displayed  the  same  zeal  ior  the  House 
of  Hanover  which  they  formerly  displayed  for  the  House  of 
Stuart.  Their  alliance  with  the  Tories  was  more  intimate 
than  had  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  for  the 
extension  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  Church  establishment. 

i8.  With  the  fall  of  Pondicherry,  recaptured  in  1761  from 
Destiny  of  the  French,  the  French  power  in  India  came  to 
^'****^  an  end,  and  the  English  were  thenceforward  to  be 

masters  of  India.  The  "  Family  Compact "  of  the  Bourbon 
sovereigns  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  against 
Compact."  England,  becoming  known  to  Pitt,  and  his  advice 
to  declare  war  agamst  Spain  while  she  was  un- 
prepared being  rejected  by  the  Cabinet,  he  resigned  from  the 
Newcastle  ministry,  and  Lord  Bute  succeeded  him.  When 
Spain  was  ready  (1762)  war  had  to  be  declared.  Bute  be- 
came premier.  Havana  (Cuba)  and  Manilla  (capital  of  the 
Philippines)  were  taken  by  the  English.  By  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
(February  10, 1763),  England  regained  Minorca,  and  obtained 
Grenada  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  while  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  confirmed.  Spain  got  back  Havana  and  the 
Philippines  in  exchange  for  Florida. 

19.   The  Seven  Years'  War  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of 
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Hubertsburg,  February  15,  1763.     Lord  Bute  was  succeeded 
as  premier  by  George  Grenville,  who,  with  Earls 
Egremont  and  Halifax,  formed  **  the  Triumvirate."   The  stamp 
Grenville's  name  is  associated  with  the   Stamp 
Act  (1765),  requiring  law  papers  in  the  American  colonies  to 
bear  stamps,  which  the  colonists  viewed  with  alarm,  as  the  first 
attempt  to  impose  on  them  not  a  customs  duty  merely  but 
an  inland  tax.     They  persistently  denied  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  them,  as  English  subjects,  without  representation, 
Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  Fox,  Barre,  and  some  others  opposed 
the  fatal  policy  of  Grenville  with  all  their  peerless  ability,  but 
the  Commons  were  bent  on  imposing  the  Stamp  Act. 

20.    The  leading  facts  must  be  given  of  this  crisis  in  history, 
even  grander  by  its  popular  results  than  that  of         . 
Marathon,  by  which  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  anceofthe 
and   sound   popular   progress  were  won   by  the 
colonists  who  formed  the  United  States;  who  rescued  and 
preserved  the  principles  and  safeguards   of    Magna  Charta 
from  destruction  by  the  English  ^  nation  itself,  and,  in  re-es- 
tablishing them,  have  by  their  example  secured  the  allowance 
of  similar  blessings  in  after  years  to  Canada  and  the  British 
provinces  of  Australasia,  and  gradually,  year  by  year,  likewise 
to  the  people  in  Great  Britain  itself. 

2Z.  Grenville,  resigning,  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Rockingham.  Measures  of  resistance  taken  by  The  colonies 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  in  which  James  Otis  1^°^"**'*°** 
and  Patrick  Henry  were  leading  actors,  resulted  *ok«**»««^- 
in  the  leaguing  of  the  colonies  together.  A  congress  of  nine 
colonies,  assembled  in  New  York  in  1765,  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  inaugurated  a  retali- 

Aieasures. 

atory  measure  against  the  importation  of  British 

goods.     Benjamin   Franklin,  representing  the  sense  of   the 

*  Said  Pitt  (the  Elder),  **  The  spirit  which  now  resists  your  taxation  in  America  is  the 
same  which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences,  and  ship-money  in  England;  the  same 
which,  by  the  bill  of  rights,  vindicated  the  English  constitution;  the  same  which  estab- 
lished the  essential  maxim  of  your  liberties  that  no  subject  of  England  shall  be  taxed  but 
by  his  own  consent." 
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colonial  settlers  in  his  letter  and  in  his  examination  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  showed  why  the  Stan>p  Act  ought 
to  be  repealed. 

22.  Though  the  Commons  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  during 
The  spirit  of  ^^  short-livcd  ministry  of  Rockingham,  they 
oppression.  passed  with  its  repeal  a  bill  declaratory  of  their 
right  to  enact  it,  —  a  note  of  alarm  to  the  colonists.  In  truth, 
the /^<?//4f  of  Great  Britain  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  op- 
pression ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  proved  and  argued, 
the  measures  of  the  Ministry  were  supported  by  a  clear  and 
determined  majority  of  every  division  of  the  community, 
particularly  of  the  merchants.  During  the  ministry  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  the  nominal  chief  (1766-17 70),  and 
of  which  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  a  member,  Charles 
Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  imposed  a  tax  on 
tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colors  in  America,  whereupon 
the  colonists  determined  not  to  use  the  taxed  articles,  or  any 

British  manufactures.     The  celebrated  Letters  of 

"Junius.** 

Junius,  of  which  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  regarded  as 
the  author,  —  remarkable  for  their  powerful  invective,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  they  attacked  not  only  the  ministers, 
but  the  king,  —  began  to  appear  in  1769.  The  prosecution 
of  the  publisher  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  serving  to  show  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  ^  had  been  established. 

23.  Lord  North  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
,     ^  .     ..     premier  in  1770,  and  for  the  twelve  years  of  his 

Lord  North's    '^  ,     .    .  .         I        .,        on,  ,       /, 

ministry.  admmistration  (until  1782)  the  personal  mfluence 
personal  of  the  king  was  wielded  as  if  the  Revolution  of 

1688  had  not  taken  place.  North,  in  the  repeal 
of  the  American  Duties  Act,  retained  the  duty  on  tea,  in 
view  of  the  insignificance,  as  it  were,  of  the  impost,  but 
against  the  prophetic  warning  of  Burke ;  the  Commons  hav- 
ing determined,  by  a  vote  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  to 

>  The  failure  of  all  the  proceedings  (i  763-1 774)  against  John  Wilkes  for  libel,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  for  which  he  contended,  as  well  as  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Commons  (1771)  to  prevent  the  publication  of  speeches,  also  settled  the  question. 
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forty-nine,  to  insist  on  that  tax  for  the  purposes  of  sovereignty 
and  revenue,  both  gone  forever  from  that  moment, 

24.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  sooner  was  the  House   of 
Bourbon  compelled  to  abandon  America  in  176^, 

T.  .  .   I     T>     ,.  .       British  aelfiah 

than  the  British  Parliament,  as  was  its  wont  in   restrictions 

....  ,  ,  on  commerce. 

Ireland,  and   every  other  possession,  sought   to 
impose  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  in  order  to 
monopolize  all  profits  for  the  merchants  in  England.     The 
good  effects  of  the  free  system  of  colonization  value  of  the 
were  visible  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  colonies   cSoSSti^^' 
whose  charters  had  been  obtained  between  1603   chlESctcrof 
and   1688.     Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  thirteen  «>esetuers. 
colonies,  was  founded  in  1607,  and  the  last  during  that  cen- 
tury, Pennsylvania,  in  1682.     The  charter  of  the  youngest, 
Georgia,  dates  fifty  years  later.     The  settlers,  out  of  devotion 
to  liberty,  had  transferred  their  all  to  the  New  World  opened 
to  man's  use  with  free  institutions  and  the  advantages  accrued 
from  many  centuries,  and  untrammelled  by  the  hinderances 
and  incumbrances  accumulated  through  ages  of  contentions 
and  changes.    The  mother  country  proved  not  to  be  the  nurse 
of  their  prosperity. 

25.  In  consequence  of  the  movement  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  a  military  force  had  been  stationed  at  Boston   standing 
by  England  from  1768  to  overawe  and  intimidate   "^5^^^" 
the  citizens,  —  an  irritation  and  an  insult  to  their   Boston, 
loyalty  which  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  their  patriotism,  and 
bind  them  together  against  the  oppression  with  which  they 
were  threatened.     The  Ministry,  remitting  customs  duty  to 
the  East  India  Company,  encouraged  that  com-  Boston  Tea 
pany  to  send  cargoes  of  tea  to  the  colonists,  in    P*^y- 
order  to  subject  them  to  the  tax  thereon.     Three  cargoes  of 
the  company's  tea  were  thrown  into  Boston  Harbor  in  1773 
by  patriotic  colonists  disguised  as  Indians. 

26.  Forthwith  Parliament,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
(April,    1774),   enacted   the   Boston   Port   Bill,  to  close   it 
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against  all  commerce,  not  for  indemnification,  but  to  bring 
Boston  to  obedience  on  its  knees.  Parliament  next  enacted 
the  Bill  for  altering  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
depriving  the  community  of  their  municipal  and 
feet  of  the'  colonial  rights,  and  the  Bill  for  removing  the 
Bill  aiSd  two    trial  of   capital  cases  to  Great  Britain.      These 

*"*  three  Acts,  which  were  very  popular  in  England, 

were  regarded  in  the  colonies  as  parts  of  a  system  of  tyranny 
from  which  there  was  but  one  avenue  of  escape,  and  they  had 
the  effect  of  cementing  the  union  of  the  colonies  against  Great 
Britain.  Within  less  than  a  month  after  the  news  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  reached  America,  it  was  communicated  from 
colony  to  colony,  and  a  flame  was  kindled  in  almost  every 
breast  through  the  widely  extended  provinces.  The  address 
Cocreion  ^f  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  king  declared 
itI*to!liSil  ^<^»*  coercion.  "The  king  was  master  of  the 
ate  effect.  House  of  Commons,  and  soul  of  the  Ministry.'* 
The  coercion  attempted  by  the  mother  country  produced  the 
movement  for  independence.  In  two  years,  more  than  two 
millions  of  people  passed  over  from  the  love  and  duty  of 
loyal  subjects  to  the  hatred  and  resentment  of  enemies. 

27.  The  first  Congress  ^  of  the  colonists  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774  gave  forth  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  denying 

American  *»ir-r-»i'  1  i« 

Declaration  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and 
suspending  trade  with  England.     In   England  a 

general  election,  held  amid  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
resistance  of  America,  gave  a  strong  majority  to 

will.  No        ministers,  and  made  the  king,  in  his  acts,  the  im- 

conciliation.  <•     1       r^  •  •   1        mi        <^i  1      /• 

personation  of  the  British  will.  The  proposal  of 
conciliation  brought  forth  by  Pitt  in  1775  ^^^^  rejected  by 
Concord,  overwhelming  numbers.  By  the  repulse  of  Eng- 
and  BmSr  ^^^  veteran  troops  at  Concord  and  Lexington  in 
"*"•  April,  1775,  followed  by  the  stubborn  fight  of  the 

patriots  at  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  "  the  die  was  thrown."    The 

>  "  The  Congress,"  said  the  elder  Pitt,  "  is  the  most  honorable  assembly  of  statesmen 
since  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  most  virtuous  times." 
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thirteen  colonies  made  their  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4,  1776,  and  George  Washington  was  made  independence 
the  commander  of  their  army.  declared. 

28.  The  defeat  of  Washington's  army  at  Brandywine,^  and 
in  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  were  more  than  victories, 
atoned  for  the  same  year  (1777)  by  the  capture  JSdSpaSish 
of  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga.  ■"**■• 
This  induced  France  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  send  them  assistance  in  1778,  and  Spain 
to  join  also  the  next  year,  both  which  powers  were  anxious 
to  reverse  their  losses  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.     The 
Duke  of  Richmond's  early  motion  to  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  his  last 
speech,  just  before  his  death  in  1778.     He  advocated  concili- 
ation, with  a  view  to  federation,  instead  of  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.     Providence  ordained  that  England  EngUnd  in 
should  be  so  implicated  in  wars  as  to  be  unable  Jt^hTsame* 
to  give  all  her  strength  to  the  subjection  of  the   **""*' 
colonies.     As  the  English  claimed  to  confiscate  the  goods  of 
her  enemies  in  neutral  vessels,  Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia,  and 
Denmark  established  an  armed  neutrality.     Holland  engaged 
in  the  war  to  reverse  the  Navigation  Act,  and  maintain  her 
carrying  trade.     The  whole  maritime  power  of  Europe  was 
arrayed  against  England,  and  for  a  time  she  lost  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  sea. 

29.  The  capitulation  of  Yorktown,  and  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  army  of  seven  thousand  men  to  yorktown 
General  Washington,  in  1781,  virtually  closed  the  ^ndathewar. 
war  with  America.  The  king  'x  personal  government  for  twelve 
years  had  been  thus  disastrous.  Lord  North  resigned.  Rock- 
ingham was  again  premier  until  his  death   the 

Independence 

next  year,  succeeded  then  by  Lord  Shelburne,  eaubuahed 
with  the  second  W^illiam  Pitt,  son  of  Lord  Chat- 

*  The  value  of  the  aid  given  to  the  Americans  by  the  youthful  volunteer  Lafayette, 
with  his  forttme  and  his  militar>'  ability,  at  this  darkest  hour  of  their  struggle,  and 
devotedly  continued  at  every  point  until  their  final  triumph  at  Yorktown  —  together  with 
the  assistance  of  France  from  177S  — cannot  be  overestimated. 
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ham,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  recognized  by  England  in  1782,  The 
failure  of  France  and  Spain  to  capture  Gibraltar  from  the 
English  after  a  four-years*  siege,  and  the  Peace  of  Versaillesr 
Paris  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States, 
ended  the  struggle  in  which  England  had  been  engaged  for 
nine  years  and  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  every  nation  in 
Europe.  Her  armies,  which  had  just  before  humbled  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  proved  not  to  be  a  match  for  her  own 
colonies.     Only  the  vast  industrial  and  commer- 

What  saved  ^ 

England's       cial  development  through  the  inventions  of  Watt, 

Crompton,  Arkwright,  and  others,  enabled   her 

to  start  once  more  on  a  career  of  increasing  prosperity. 

30.   There  was  a  coalition    ministry,  in  which  the   Duke 

of  Portland  was  premier,  and  Lord  North  and 

Ministry  of        ^,.       ,         r  t-  i     -r^      i 

the  second       Charles  James  Pox  secretaries,  and   Burke  pay- 

WilliamPitt.  „    .  j  i  t        ,  •  ,  •    ,     i  , 

master,  —  all  hated  by  the  king,  —  which  lasted 
only  from  April  to  December,  1783,  when  the  second  William 
Pitt,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  became  premier  of  a  ministry 
which  lasted  till  180 1.     Representative  government  had  be- 
J.  come  most  corrupt.     The  Crown  and  the  domi- 

arycorrup-      nant    political   families   who  wielded    its   power 

tion,  and  ^  ^ 

failure  to         readily  commanded  a  majority  of  the  House  of 

Commons,^  chiefly  through    systematic   bribery. 

Pitt  proposed  in  1785,  as  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform, 

*  George  III.  had  sixty-five  members.  Until  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
while  rotten  boroughs,  nomination  boroughs  and  extinct  boroughs  continued  to  send 
men  to  Parliament,  great  and  wealthy  towns  like  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
etc.,  were  unrepresented.  In  England  and  Wales  seventy  members  were  returned 
in  five  places  having  scarcely  any  voters;  ninety  were  returned  for  forty-six  places 
with  less  than  fifty  voters,  and  thirty-seven  members  for  nineteen  places  having  not  more 
than  one  hundred  electors.  Eighty-four  individuals  absolutely  returned  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  members.  Seventy  influential  men  secured  the  return  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members.  Thus,  three  hundred  and  seven  (being  a  majority)  were  returned  to  Parliament 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  patrons,  of  whom  forty  were  peers.  No  abuse  was  more 
flagrant  than  the  direct  control  of  peers  over  the  constitution  of  the  Lower  House.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  eleven  members  ;  Lord  Lonsdale,  nine;  Lord  Darlington,  seven  ; 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Carrington,  six  each ;  while  the 
Nabob  of  Ascot  had  several  meniben*  in  his  pay  to  serve  his  interests.  Wholesale  bribery 
among  the  voters  at  large  \v<is  practised  by  aspirants  to  seats  in  the  Legislature,  especially 
by  men  who  had  returned  from  India  with  great  wealth. 
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to  disfranchise  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs,  but  the  nation  was 
not  ripe  for  it.  His  motion  was  rejected,  by  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  votes  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  as  was 
another  by  Grey  in  1793.  The  French  Revolution  (described 
at  length  in  the  next  chapter),  having  broken  out  in  1789, 
caused  a  terror  of  popular  government  all  over  Europe,  and 
drove  men  into  Toryism,  which  had  the  effect  of  retarding 
reform  half  a  century. 

31.  War  being  declared  against  England  in  1793  by  the 
French  Republic,  a  French  fleet  of  invasion  was  ^^„  ^^^^i 
defeated  off  Ushant  by  Lord  Howe.  Holland  {J'J'pubJS?*' 
having  become  the  subject-ally  of  France,  Eng-  ^SaiMthe 
land  declared  war  against  that  country  (1795),  c«>t"n^- 
and  captured  from  the  Dutch  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Ceylon.  England,  Austria,  and  Russia  formed  the  first 
coalition  against  France  in  1796,  —  Spain,  in  alliance  with 
France,  declaring  war  against  England,  and  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  fitting  out  large  fleets  against  the  British  navy 
and  the  shores  of  England.  At  the  time  when  England  was 
deserted  by  all  her  allies  except  Austria,  Sir  John  Jervis 
(1797)  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
Admiral  Duncan  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Camperdown, 
whereby  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  by  the  hos- 
tile fleets  was  for  some  time  impossible.  The  century  was 
rounded  out  by  Nelson's  great  victory  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile  (or  Aboukir  Bay),  Pitt  then  forming  the  second  coalition 
against  France,  composed  of  England,  Russia,  Germany, 
Turkey,  Portugal,  and  Naples ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Mysore 
kingdom  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  India  Company 
by  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and  the  slaying  of  Tippoo 
Saib.  But  the  nineteenth  century  had  to  be  ushered  in  with 
gigantic  wars  unfinished. 

32.  While  the  freeborn  colonists  of  America  —  faithful 
custodians  of  the  sacred  principles  of  civic  freedom  carried 
with  them  to  the  unencumbered,  free  soil  of  the  New  World 
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—  were  successfully  resisting  the  same  process  of  placing 
shackles  on  them  as  had  kept  Ireland  *  for  centuries  in  a 
The  same  State  of  cruel  thraldom ;  while  the  Americans 
PJ22Sdiuiin  ^'^''^  winning  from  the  tyrant  their  national  inde- 
America.  pendcnce,  and  establishing  the  basis  of  their  gov- 
ernment in  perpetuity  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
oppressed  Irish,  too,  were  struggling  to  recover  their  rights  of 
conscience  and  of  humane  government  as  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  with  greater  odds  against  them  than,  happily,  the 
Americans  had  to  contend  against. 

33.  From  1730  Molyneux,  Swift,  Lucas,  and  their  fellow- 
Eariy  civic  patriots  strenuously  sought  to  effect  the  restora- 
movements.  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  rights  of  manufacture,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, such  as,  a  generation  before,  had  been  allowed  to 
Scotland.  By  1760  there  was  an  able  patriotic  party  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  led  by  the  brilliant  Henry  Flood. 

34.  The  Irish  Parliaments,  which,  under  Poyning's  Law 
Parliament  ^"^  ^  Georgc  I.,  could  legislate  only  by  leave  of 
Britiih'""^*'  the  king  and  Privy  Council  and  Parliament  of 
utensil.  England,  were  controlled  by  a  small  oligarchy, 
of  which,  for  forty  years,  the  primates  of  the  State  religion 
were  the  rulers.  Parliaments  were  without  limit  of  dura- 
tion. One  such  administration  lasted  for  thirty  years,  into 
the  reign  of  George  III.  Under  them  flourished  the  exaction 
of  tithes'  from  the  Catholics,  which  occasioned,  in  1761,  the 
rise  of  the  "  White  Boys,"  a  secret  organization  among  the 
oppressed.  Repeatedly  the  Irish  Parliament  submitted  to 
the  English  Ministry  "  headings  of  bills  "  which  they  desired 
to  enact  for  the  people,  which  were  as  often  rejected.     In 

>  For  a  graphic  de5>cription  of  the  oppressed  condition  and  the  disabilities  of  the  Irish 
people,  seeA^ol.  VI.,  chap  iv..  Epoch  Second.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States, 
P^K^^  34S-360  of  the  Centenary  Edition. 

*  The  system  of  tithes  was  peculiarly  monstrous  applied  to  Ireland.  Catholics  were 
taxed  ten  per  cent  of  their  entire  produce  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  a  Church  to 
which  their  consciences  were  opposed,  there  being  very  often  no  edifice,  no  worshippers, 
no  duties  to  perform,  no  pretence  of  giving  value  for  an  income  so  infamously  extorted. 
Sometimes  the  Church  people  sold  their  right  to  tithes  for  capital  sums  to  speculators  who 
were  accustomed  to  transfer  their  rights,  like  rents,  to  middlemen  known  as  tithe-proctors. 
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1767,  when,  for  the  fourth   time,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  enact  a  measure  placing  a  septennial  limit  to 
Parliaments,   it  was,   under   apprehension   of   a  madeocten. 
French  invasion,  considered ;  and,  in  the  hope 
that  the  change  would  insure  its  rejection,  it  was  altered  to 
octennial.     It  was  adopted,  nevertheless,  as  altered. 

35.  Meantime  the  Catholics  who  could,  being  excluded 
from  political  life,  threw  their  energy  into  trade ;  cathoUc*  in 
and  a  race  of  successful  merchants  arose,  who  ''"•*°«~- 
began,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  make  some  claim  to 
their  natural  rights,  and  were  listened  to  when  the  American 
colonies  took  up  arms.  Some  recognition  had  been  extended 
to  them  in  1774  by  an  Act  to  enable  all  classes  of  the  king's 
subjects  to  testify  their  allegiance  to  him. 

36.  Now  that  England  was  harassed  with  various  wars,  and 
unable  to  maintain  her  ascendency  by  force,  and  Engiand'a 
threatened  with  invasion,  Ireland  suddenly  found   ?^nd*f 
herself  in  a  position  to  assert  herself.  .  In  1777,  opportunity, 
the  army  in   Ireland  having  been  ordered  to  America  the 
previous  year,  Irish  volunteers,  for  the  protection  xheVoiun- 
of   the  northern  coasts  against  the   French  and  ***"* 
Paul  Jones's  American  privateers,  were  organized ;  and  in 
1778,  after  rumors  of  a  French  invasion  and  the  announcement 
of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army  to  the  Americans  at 
Saratoga,  an  Act  conceded  to  Catholics  the  right  to  hold  and 
inherit  land,  —  a  very  notable  allowance,  after  many  confis- 
cations and  disabilities,  particularly  under  Elizabeth,  Crom- 
well, and  William  III.     Then,  loo,  were  dissenters  admitted 
to  hold  office.     In  1780,  when  there  was  a  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Channel,  the  Irish  de-  prec  trade 
mand  of  free  trade  was  allowed  with  the  British  ^  p*'** 
plantations,  including  the  free  export  of  wool  and  woollens, 
glass  and  glass  manufactures. 

37.  Parliament  was  not  prepared  to  pass  the  motion  of 
Henry  Grattan,  April  19,  1780,  that  "no  power  on  earth, 
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save  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  has 
Henry  Qrat-  ^  ^^g^^  ^^  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom."  For 
Dw-faStton^"  ^^®  years  the  contest  was  unremittingly  pursued, 
of  Rights.  when  suddenly  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown 
electrified  Europe,  and  warned  England  that,  as  by  clutch- 
ing at  the  right  of  oppression  in  her  hour  of  fancied 
strength  she  had  lost  the  colonies,  she  might  also  cause 
Ireland  to  demand  more  than  legislative  independence. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Volunteers  at  Dungannon  in  April, 
Dungannon  '7^^'  ^^®  resolutions  prepared  by  Grattan,  em- 
fSiow^?  bodying  the  same  Declaration  of  Right,  were 
iS5******d*  enthusiastically  adopted,  and,  backed  by  the 
moral  strength  of  the  fifty  thousand  volunteers, 
he  secured  the  like  adoption  of  the  same  Declaration  by 
Parliament.  Within  a  month  the  British  Parliament  agreed 
to  that  Declaration,  and,  repealing  Poyning's  Law  and 
6  George  I.,  granted  legislative  independence  to  Ireland  — 
thereby  excluding  interference  of  the  Privy  Council,  Irish  or 
English. 

38.  Manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  developed  to  a 
Consequent  greater  extent  in  ten  years  of  native  rule  than  in  the 
prosperity.  previous  hundred  under  English  mastery,  and  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  they  have  developed  in  the  ninety 
years  since  the  union  with  England.  Yet  was  there  no  harmful 
or  other  effect  on  England's  interests,  beyond  mere  jealous 
Further  steps  apprehension.  Legislative  independence  did  not 
necessary.  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
This  would  be  only  made  possible,  if  the  Parliament  should 
be  rendered  the  organ  of  the  people's  will.  Four-fifths  of 
the  people  still  had  no  voice  in  the  government. 

39.  The  majority  of  the  ruling  classes  were  absentees, 

proprietors  of  confiscated  lands,  who,  by  prefer 

Absentee  1     *    •       ▼-«      i        1  ,        ,<-^        • 

landlords.        encc,  resided  in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 

where  they  laid  out   the  income  which  should 

have  been  expended,  as  it  is  in  every  other  land,  among  the 
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people  who  produced  it,  and  who  would  have  to  produce  the 
like  again  to  meet  future  rents.  The  landlords,  pestered 
about  rents,  made  the  whole  business  over  to  agents,  who 
have  earned  an  unsavory  reputation  as  middlemen.  They 
were  not  mere  collectors  of  rent,  but  speculators  in  it.  All 
the  possible  rents  being  made  over  to  the  middlemen  for  a 
compound  lump-sum,  the  landlord  received  that  sum  without 
further  trouble  or  expense.  The  middleman  ^  was  at  liberty  to 
get  all  the  rent  he  could,  —  all  above  the  lump-sum  being  his 
own,  —  and  he  became  a  speculator  in  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress of  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  thus  handed  over 
to  his  tender  mercies.  The  life  of  the  tenants  was  one  of 
continual  struggle  and  exasperation,  with  the  agents  and  the 
tithe-proctors. 

40.    Of  the  three  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Government  practically  owned   the  votes  proper  re- 
of    one    hundred    and  eighty-six  (a   majority  of  commons* 
thirty-six)  in  consideration  of  titles  or  places  of  «^*«**' 
emolument  conferred.     A  thorough  reform  of  the  system, 
therefore,  was  requisite.     A  convention   of   delegates  from 
the  Volunteers  demanded  it.     The  rejection  of  Flood's  Bill 
for  Parliamentary  Reform  (1783)  disheartened  the  people. 
The  Volunteers,  being  divided  between  aristoc- 
racy  (the    owners    of    confiscated    estates)   and  teemdis- 
democracy,  no  longer  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of   the   people  ;   and  the  Government,  willingly  on 
its  own  part,  disbanded  them.     Then  the  proposals  of  the 
Irish  Commons  for  entire  freedom  of  commerce   English 
were   so    modified   by   the    English    Parliament,   «»t»«on«"- 

*  Where  the  landlords  made  their  contracts  with  middlemen  for  a  short  term  of  years, 
—  as  this  deprived  the  latter  of  any  abiding  mterest  in  the  estate,  —  it  was  the  laiter's 
policy  to  exact  every  farthing  of  rent  they  could  while  the  term  lasted,  regardless  of  the 
future  welfare  of  the  tenants  or  the  eventual  value  of  the  estate.  Frequently  while  rents 
went  rigorously  up,  the  material  value  ot  the  estate  went  hopelessly  down.  Higher  rents 
had  to  be  paid  tor  occupations  of  diminishing  value.  Many  landlords  who  were  not 
absentees  resorted  to  middlemen  also,  and  the  abominable  system  pervaded  the  whole 
country. 
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through  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  the  English  com- 
mercial world,  that  the  project  of  enlargement  was  dropped 
as  impracticable. 

41.  The  treacherous  reactionar)'  conduct  of  the  goverri- 

ment,on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
uniteii  tion,   led   to   the   formation   of    the    Society   of 

United  Irishmen  m  Belfast  by  Wolfe  Tone,  in 
1771,  —  a  union  of  all  Irishmen,  irrespective  of  creed  or 
class,  in  a  constitutional  organization  for  the  accomplishment 
of  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emancipation.  A 
CathoUc  g^^"  w^s  made  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Acts  of 
relief.  jy^2  and  1793,  which  restored  the  ancient  fran- 

chise to  the  forty-shilling  free-holders,  besides  repealing  the 
Intermarriage  prohibitions  and  restrictions  against  education, 
and  admitting  Catholics  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  When, 
Hope  however,  in  1795,  Grattan's  bill  for  the  complete 

dispelled.  emancipation  of  four-fifths  of  the  population 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  to 
forty-eight,  all  hope  either  of  emancipation  or  of  reform  had 
vanished.  A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Ireland.  Even 
the  most  conservative  members  began  to  think  that  a  com- 
plete separation  from  England  was  the  only  hope  of  the 
people. 

42.  The  course  of  the  government  led  to  the  reorgani- 
„  .   _,  zation  of  the  United  Irishmen  as*  an  oath-bound 

United 

Irishmen  secret  society  numbering  half  a  million  of  men, 
whose  object  was  to  break  the  connection  with 
England,  and  establish  an  Irish  Republic.  As  was  natural, 
Catholics  made  common  cause  with  the  United  Irishmen ; 
and  the  bolder  spirits,  scarcely  hiding  their  revolutionary 
intentions,  sought  assistance  directly  from  France. 

43.  To  preserve  the  Protestant  ascendency,  Protestants 
To  continue  ^^  the  North  separated  from  the  disaffected 
ascendency,  ^ody.  In  their  interest  was  formed  the  Secret 
society  of  **  Peep  o'  Day  Boys,"  in   1795,  known  afterwards 
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as  Orangemen, — intended  probably  as  an  offset  to  the  "While 
Boys,"  or  "Defenders."  A  body  of  Protestant  volunteers 
known  as  Orange  Yeomanry  was  raised  by  the  The 
government  in  1796.  "By  their  lawless  cruelty,  ^^omamy. 
and  that  of  the  English  troops,  Ireland  was  driven  into  rebel- 
lion. In  1796  and  1797  soldiers  and  yeomanry  marched  over 
the  country,  torturing  and  scourging  the  insurgents  —  robbing, 
ravishing,  and  murdering.  Their  outrages  were  sanctioned 
by  a  bill  of  indemnity  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
protected  for  the  future  by  an  insurrection  act  and  a  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus."  ^ 

44.   An  insurrection  for  which  the  United  Irishmen  were 
preparing  was  delayed    by   the   failure   of    the  insurrection- 
attempt  to  land  a  French  force  under  General  ^^y  <*«»>««»• 
Hoche  at  Bantry,  in  1796.     The  coming  of  fifteen  thousand 
French  soldiers  to  support  the  rebellion  was  prevented  by 
the  defeat  off  Camperdown,  in   1797,  of  the   French   fleet 
which  was  to  transport  them.     By  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  the  other  leaders,  their  plans  were  nipped  in 
the   bud.     The  outbreak,  which  was  forced  by  the  secret 
operations  of  the  government,  resulted  in  a  peasants'  war  in 
two  parishes  of  Wexford  County,  led  by  some 
half-willing   Protestant    officers,   in   which,   with   rebellion 
lack  of  military  discipline  and  of  suitable  arms,  **   ®  * 
desperate   bravery  was   displayed.     It    ended    m   the   san- 
guinary engagement  at  Vinegar  Hill,  June  21,  1798,  which 
proved  a  death-blow  to  the  rebellion.     The  French  expedi- 
tion procured  by  Tone,  with  barely  a  thousand  men,  under 
Humbert,  landed  a  little  later  at  Killala  Bay  (in  the  West), 
but  was  overpowered  by  the  viceroy  with  a  force  of  thirty 
thousand  men. 

The  cruelties  which  made  the  name  of  Cumberland  a 
sound  of  horror  to  the  Scotch  half  a  century  before,  were 
repeated  by  Carhampton  in  Ireland  in  1798. 

*  John  Richard  Green. 
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45.  Pitt  seized  the  opportunity  of  public  calamity  and 
Legislative  panic  to  Carry  a  measure,  the  bare  proposal  of 
TS'em^?*'  which  vvould  have  endangered  the  British  con- 
®'  **•  nection  half  a  dozen  years  before.  By  the  stern 
suppression  of  opinion  and  the  profligate  purchase  of  votes 
he,  aided  by  Castlereagh,  carried  the  legislative  union  with 
England;  and  the  National  ParHamenl  of  Ireland  —  an  in- 
stitution centuries  old  —  came  to  an  end.  To  mitigate  the 
opposition  of  the  Catholics,  he  privately  communicated  to 
their  leaders  that  the  British  Parliament  would  grant  them 
the  emancipation  which  the  Parliament  at  Dublin  had  per- 
sistently denied.  Having  formed  alliance  with  the  Catholic 
States  of  the  Continent  against  France,  and  having  an  army 
in  a  large  part  Catholic,  he  was  regarded  as  sincere  in  his 
promises.  But  when  the  time  for  performance  came,  George 
III.  interposed  the  same  stupid  resistance  which  had  lost 
America,  and  Pitt  yielded  his  convictions  and  his  plighted 
word  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  imbecile  old  king. 

46.  Among  the  three  hundred  members  of  that  purchased 

Parliament,  which  had  declined  to  reform  itself, 

Invalid  as 

an  act  of  and    which,    in    July,    1800,    passed    the    Act   of 

the  nation.         ,  t    •        i  i  /  i  11  ,    /-  ^        1 

Union  *  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
to  eighty-eight,  there  was  not  one  Catholic,  although  four- 
fifths  of  the  nation  were  Catholics.  The  Parliament  con- 
tained one  hundred  placemen  subject  not  to  Ireland  but  to 
the  British  crown,  and  one  hundred  nominees  sitting  for 
close  boroughs  and  close  counties,  the  creatures  of  a  few 
peers  and  great  proprietors  inheriting  the  confiscated  estates. 
Probably  not  one  of  the  constituencies  would  have  voted  for 
the  Union,  had  they  been  consulted.  Moreover,  the  Act 
giving  away  the  legislative  powers  of  the  kingdom  was  ultra 
vires  J — beyond  the  scope  of  the  authority  and  powers  of  the 
merely  legislative  trusts  with  which  the  members  were  vested, 
and  was  obtained  through  treachery  and  corruption. 

'  See  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,  Sir  Jonah  Harrington;  also,  S/eeches  qf 
Henry  Grattan,  Bohn's  edition*  and  speeches  of  Henry  Flood. 
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THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

1.  The  French  Revolution  of  ij8g  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  modern  history.     It  was  a  great  , 

Importance 

political  earthquake  which  overthrew  in  France  of  the  French 
the  whole  fabric  of  public  and  social  order, 
shook  and  transformed  most  of  Europe,  caused  the  greatest 
war,  or  series  of  wars,  that  mankind  has  ever  waged,  and 
produced  effects  that  the  world  has  not  yet  ceased  to  feel. 
On  a  stage  which  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  to  what  was 
passing,  the  basest  and  the  most  exalted  elements  of  human 
nature  emerged  to  view  in  startling  prominence  of  action. 
Some  of  the  greatest,  and  many  of  the  vilest,  of  mankind 
showed  forth,  either  in  the  outbreak  itself,  or  in  the  European 
struggle  which  ensued,  some  achievements  of  ability  and  hero- 
ism, with  the  worst  atrocities  of  depravity  and  crime.  We 
have  m  the  French  Revolution  "the  open,  violent  rebellion 
and  victory,  of  disimprisoned  anarchy  against  corrupt,  worn- 
out  authority."  ^  It  was  an  outburst  of  destructive  wrath,  in 
which  much  of  an  old  world  disappeared,  burnt  to  ashes, 
while  a  new  order  of  creation  was  evolved  out  of  a  hurly- 
burly  of  confusion,  desperation,  and  death.  The  French 
Revolution  proved,  once  for  all,  that  man's  political,  as  his 
social,  life  must  be  founded,  if  it  is  to  endure  in  happiness 
and  strength,  on  solidity  and  truth,  and  not  on  hollowness 
and  shams,  however  comely  and  fair-seeming  they  may  be. 

2,  The  chief   cause  of    the  French   Revolution  may  be 
given   as    "misrule  —  obstinately   continued    in 
defiance  of  solemn  warnings  and  of  the  visible  the  French 

e  1  •  '1       •        9*      rr«i  Revolution. 

signs  of  an  approachmg  retribution."  The  gov- 
ernment of  France  had  long  been  lodged  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  monarch,  and  in  the  nobles  and  clergy  as 
organized  classes ;  and  these  men  did  not  choose  to  own 
that  rulers  exist  only  for  a  nation's  good.  This  fundamental 
axiom  of  all  government  had  never  been  recognized  at  the 

>  Carlylc. 
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court  of  Versailles,  and  the  result  was  —  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille,  the  slaughter  and  exile  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy, 
the  death  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  the  carnival  of  blood  known  as  the  Reign  of 
Terror. 

3.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of  daring  theory 
Thecharacttr  ^"  matters  of  religion,  society,  and  government, 
of  the  age.  'pjjg  freedom  of  thought  which  had  been  growing 
in  expansiveness  and  audacity  for  ages  past  had  led  men  to 
challenge  and  demand  a  principle  of  reason  in  the  world 
around  them.  Experimental  science  had  emphasized  law  in 
the  world  of  nature.  Substitution  of  laws  of  nature  had 
swept  away  what  was  called  superstition.  This  kind  of 
thought  was  then  vigorously  turned  to  the  spiritual  side  of 
things,  and  aggression  upon  alleged  false  pretences  or 
injustice  in  religion  and  politics  was  the  inevitable  issue. 
Reverence  for  the  institutions  of  the  past  faded  away  ;  and 
amid  the  teachings  and  the  sarcasms  of  philosophers,  econo- 
mists, and  wits,  a  nation  adopted  the  idea  that  the  common 
mass  of  men  had  rights  of  which  they  had  too  long  been 
robbed  by  a  small,  selfish,  privileged  class. 

4.  For  nearly  a  century  in  France  "political  servitude  and 
iifftcauiay*8  intellectual  freedom  had  existed  together,  ancient 
^*^^'  abuses  and  new  theories  had  flourished  in  equal 
vigor  side  by  side.  The  people,  having  no  constitutional 
means  of  checking  even  the  most  flagitious  misgovernment, 
were  indemnified  for  oppression  by  being  suffered  to  luxuriate 
in  anarchical  speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule  ever}'  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  institutions  of  the  state  reposed."  *  With 
the  existence  of  heavy  grievances,  the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  viziers  and  sultanas  who  pillaged  and  disgraced  the 
French  nation  were  to  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
precisely  what  gunpowder  is  to  fire,  and  the  result  of  con- 
tact was  a  terrible  and  desolating  outburst. 

*  Macaulay's  essay,  "  Barfcre." 
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5.  One  lasting  effect  of  the  wild  and  wrathful  uprising 
of  a  nation  against  the  abuses  of  feudalism  and  Permanent 
the  **  divine  right ''  of  kings  has  been  the  recog-  pJSch'  **** 
nition  accorded  to  the  rights  of  the  mass  of  the   R«vo*"*»o«- 
people    in   nearly  every  political   system   in   Europe.     The 
workers  who  create  the  wealth  of  nations  have  ever  since 
been  steadily  advancing  in  political  power,  and  have  attained 
a   degree   of   education,  intelligence,  and   influence   which 
have  made  impossible  the  permanent  enthralment  of  the 
many  by  the  few. 

6.  The  political  and  social  state  of  France  before  the 
deluge  which  swept  away  existing  institutions  was 

truly  portentous.  The  church  of  the  country  andnowfity 
had  become  a  largely  Gallicanized  creature  of 
the  court ;  its  high  places  were  mostly  usurped  by  the  aris- 
tocracy that  glittered  at  Versailles.  Retaining  their  lands 
and  their  wealth,  their  feudal  state  and  their  seigneurial 
rights,  the  higher  clergy  neglected  their  appointed  work, 
and,  while  the  village  cur^s  kept  up  with  the  faith  alive  in 
the  land,  their  superiors  had  become  a  frivolous  and  pam- 
pered caste.  The  nobles  of  France  had  never  had  liberal 
sympathies,  and  they  had  learned  to  acquiesce  in  regal 
tyranny,  provided  it  did  not  touch  themselves.  They  had  at 
last  degenerated  from  feudal  leaders  of  society  and  wielders 
of  local  influence  and  authority  into  a  mere  set  of  courtiers, 
the  complaisant  instruments  of  a  rigorous  despotism,  and 
regardless  of  the  world  outside  it.  An  intense  feeling  of 
dislike  was  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  country  people 
against  absentee  nobles  who  lived  in  profligacy  and  extrava- 
gance, utterly  neglectful  of  local  duties,  and  heartlessly 
indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the  humbler  classes.  In  the 
person  of  Louis  XV,^  the  royalty  of  France  had  become 
utterly  degraded;  and  the  dull,  well-meaning  Louis  XVI. 
commanded  but  little  influence  over  his  subjects. 

7.  The  system  of  taxation  was  grossly  unjust  and  oppres- 
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sive  to  the  body  of  the  people.  The  nobles  and  clergy- 
paid  scarcely  any  taxes ;  they  had  a  complete 
poverty  of  the  monopoly  of  almost  every  office  of  honor  and 
''****"  ^*  wealth.  In  all  departments  an  army  of  trifiers 
holding  sinecures  created  for  their  benefit,  sucked  the  life- 
blood  of  the  nation,  while  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  starved 
in  hopeless  wretchedness.  The  state  of  the  millions  of 
workers  for  daily  bread  was  disgraceful  and  shocking.  The 
taxes  took  half  the  produce  of  the  peasant-proprietor's  land , 
the  poorest  were  often  driven  to  feed  on  boiled  nettles, 
insufficient  and  unwholesome  food  caused  strange  and  terrible 
diseases  to  break  out ;  death  from  cold  and  starvation  was 
common.  The  contrast  between  the  luxury  of  the  chateau 
and  the  want  of  the  cottage  was  fearful ;  and  amidst  the 
extravagant  pomp  and  glittering  idleness  of  Versailles,  king 
and  courtiers  let  the  world  wag  on,  as  if  no  day  of  doom 
could  ever  come. 

8.  When  Louis  XIV.  died  in  17 15,  "he  left  to  his  infant 
.     .  «..  .     successor  a  famished   and   miserable   people,  a 

Louis  XVI.'s     ,  ,  ,         ,  ,     ,  .    . 

legacy  to         beaten  and  humbled  army,  provinces  turned  into 

Prance.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

deserts  by  misgovernment  and  persecution,  fac- 
tions dividing  the  court,  a  schism  raging  in  the  church,  an 
immense  debt,  an  empty  treasury."  The  highest  and  most 
patriotic  statesmanship  could  alone  have  coped  with  difficulties 
like  these ;  but  the  rulers  of  France  for  the  next  two  genera- 
tions were  almost  all  destitute  alike  of  high  ability  and  of 
good  intentions.  We  cease  to  wonder  at  the  fact  and  at  the 
violence  of  the  outbreak,  and  are  amazed  only  at  the  pro- 
tracted endurance  of  an  oppressed  and  insulted  people. 

9.  Louis  XK,  a  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  reigned 
Accessionof  ^^om  1715  to  1774.  During  his  minority  (1715- 
Louisxv.  1723)  the  Z>uk(r  of  Orleans,  an  able  but  unprin- 
cipled man,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  irreligious 
Cardinal  Dubois  took  a  part  in  the  government.  These  men 
did  nothing  but  mischief    to   the  state  by  their   reckless 
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expenditure.  Under  Cardinal  Fleury  (from  1726  to  1743) 
affairs  were  more  prosperous,  the  government  being  con- 
ducted with  comparative  frugality  and  moderation. 

10.  "  Then  recommenced  the  downward  progress  of  the 
monarchy.     Profligacy  in  the  court,  extravagance 

in  the  finances,  schism  in  the  church,  faction  in   crowd  on 

....  France. 

the  Parhaments,  unjust  war  terminated  by  igno- 
minious peace  —  all  that  indicates  and  all  that  produces  the 
ruin  of  great  empires,  make  up  the  history  of  that  miserable 
period.  Abroad,  the  French  were  beaten  and  humbled 
everywhere,  by  land  and  by  sea,  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Asia  and  in  America."  In  the  Srven  Years'^  War 
(1756- 1 763),  especially,  disasters  came  thick  upon  France. 
In  November,  1757,  the  French  army  was  utterly  defeated  by 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Rossbach  (west  of  Leipzig)  :  between 
1757  and  1760  the  East  Indian  possessions  of  France,  and 
the  great  province  of  Canada,  were  won  by  England. 

11.  At  home,  the  life  led  by  the  king  excited  the  contempt 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people.  He  was  ruled  by  The  king's 
i\\Q  Marquise  de  Pompadour^  from  1745  till  her  *<*visers. 
death  in  1764,  and  after  her  by  the  ComUsse  du  Barn\  till 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.  in  1774.  During  the  reign,  the 
expenses  of  war  abroad  and  vicious  extravagance  at  home 
had  increased  the  already  heavy  burden  of  taxation  for  the 
townspeople  and  peasantry. 

12.  In  177 1  the  last  vestige  of  constitutional  government 
vanished,  in  the  suppression  of  the  Parliament  of  ^.    . 

*^  *^  Closing  years 

Paris,  which  was  the  highest  court  of  law  in  the   »' J-,o"'». 

'  ®  XV.'s  reign. 

land.     The  Due  de  Choiseul,  in  power  from  1758 

till  1770,  did  much  to  improve  the  army  and  the  navy,  but 

^  It  seems  no  discredit  to  the  Jesuits  that  their  expulsion  from  France,  In  1762,  was 
decreed  by  Louis  XV.  under  the  influence  of  Pompadour,  —  as  hostile  to  them  as  the 
savagery  of  the  Iroquois  who  fiendishly  martyred  their  missionaries  a  century  before  in 
New  France  (as  Canada  wa?  called).  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  In  1773,  yielding  to  the  Bour- 
bon  sovereigns  o(  Europe,  "  for  private  reasons  of  prudence  and  State  policy,"  as  he 
said,  and  without  a  trial,  suppressed  the  Society,  —  which,  however,  was  restored  in  1814 
by  Pius  Vn. 
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he  fell  at  last  before  the  intrigues  of  Du  Barn,  and  things 
went  swiftly  on  towards  ruin.  Under  Louis  XV.  the  Duchy 
of  Lorraine  was  annexed  to  France  in  1766,  and  the  Italian 
island  of  Corsica  was  subdued  by  her  arms  in  1769.  The 
death  of  Louis  XV,  left  to  his  successor  a  hopeless  pros- 
pect—  the  government  of  a  people  that  hated  the  mon- 
archy and  the  aristocracy,  the  administration  of  a  state  whose 


LOUIS   XVI.  AND   MARIE    ANTOINETTE 

treasury  was  empty  and  whose  credit  was  gone,  the  con- 
trol of  a  whirlwind  whose  approach  was  already  on  the 
horizon. 

13.   Louis  XVI,,  grandson   of  Louis  XV.,   reigned  from 
1774  to  1792.     P'ate  had  made  him  sovereign  of 

AcceMlon  i  t-r  i  y  , .  - 

and  character  France,  and  nature  had  not  supplied  the  qualih- 

ofLoufsXVI.  .  ^        .  r  ,  .    . 

cations.  Destitute  of  energy  and  spirit  to  act, 
in  such  a  situation  as  he  was  miserably  forced  to  fill,  he 
was  doomed  to  expiate  in  his  own  person  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne.  His  wife,  Marie 
Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  Empress-Queen  of 
Austria   and    Hungary,   was   virtuous,  bold,  vivacious,   and 
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indiscreet,  and  all  her  efforts  to  avert  evil  were  either  useless 
or  hurtful  in  the  end. 

14.  The  grand  difficulty  was  that  of  the  finances.  Two 
men  of  ability  and  integrity,  Maksherbes  and  Turgotaod 
Turgof,  were  first  in  power  as  ministers,  and  the  SSS* 
proposed  reforms  of  the  latter  might  possibly,  if  n*^**"****- 
fully  adopted,  have  averted  the  coming  convulsion.  He 
proposed  to  abolish  privileges,  to  introduce  free-trade  (at 
home)  in  corn,  and  to  tax  the  nobles  and  the  clerg}'  like  the 
other  ranks  of  society,  but  he  was  driven  from  power  in  1776. 
The  clergy  and  the  aristocracy  "  would  not  have  reform  -,  and 
they  had  revolution.  They  would  not  pay  a  small  contribution 
in  place  of  the  odious  corvees ;  ^  and  they  lived  to  see  their 
castles  demolished  and  their  lands  sold  to  strangers.  They 
would  not  endure  Turgot ;  and  they  were  forced  to  endure 
Robespierre."  Necker,  a  Swiss  banker  of  Paris  was  then 
called  in  to  manage  the  finances.  He  reformed  enough  to 
irritate  the  privileged  classes,  but  not  enough  to  stop  the 
continual  deficit,  and  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1781. 
Higher  ever  grew  the  nation's  debt,  and  wider  still  the  gap 
between  expenditure  and  income. 

15.  When  the  American  colonies  revolted,  the  rulers  of 
France  plunged  into  the  war  against  England,   Effect  ©f 
The   success  of    the    colonists,   largely  due   to  vJSr'i?" 
French  aid,  roused  enthusiasm  in  the  populace  P'*nce- 

of  France,  and  '*  the  financial  difficulties  produced  by  the 
war  carried  to  the  height  the  discontent  of  that  larger  body 
of  people  who  cared  little  about  theories,  and  much  about 
taxes." 

16.  Calonne  became  financial  minister  from  1783  to  1787 
by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  whose  intrigues  in 

affairs  of   state   on   the   side   of   the   privileged   finance 
orders  made   her    hated    by   the    people.      He 

*  This  term  (meaning  statute-labor,  fatigue-duty)  means  the  obligation  of  the  people 
In  a  certain  district  to  do  certain  labor,  without  pay,  for  the  feudal  lord  or  for  the 
sovereign. 
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resorted  to  the  expedient  of  a  great  expenditure,  in  order 
to  raise  the  public  credit,  combined  with  heavy  loans  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  treasur}'.  When  this  resource  failed, 
Calonne  convoked  the  Notables  to  sanction  new  plans  resem- 
bling those  of  Turgot. 

17.  The  Assembly  of  the  Notables  was  a  meeting  of  the 
^^  ^  chief  nobles,  officials,  and  distinguished  persons 

The  Convo- 

cation  of  of  every  rank  in  the  kingdom.  They  sat,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty,  from 
February  to  May,  1787,  and  when  Calonne  proposed  that  the 
nobles  and  clergy  should  yield  their  privileges  and  pay  a 
land-tax,  he  was  dismissed  from  office. 

18.  After  other  helpless  efforts  had  been  made,  Necker 
Convocation  ^^^  recalled  to  power  in  August,  1788,  and  with 
of  the  States-  his   Concurrence  it  was   decided  to  summon   a 

General. 

States-General^  or  national  parliament,  —  a  body 
which  had  not  been  convoked  since  the  days  of  Richelieu 
(in  16 14),  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before.  At  the 
elections  the  representatives  of  the  people  (^Jie  commons,  or 
Tiers  jktat  —  i.  e.,  the  Third  Estate,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility  being  the  First  and  the  Second  Estates)  were  chosen  ; 
and  the  States-General,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,200,  assem- 
bled at  Versailles  on  May  5,  1789.  Of  the  clergy  there 
were  nearly  300  members ;  of  the  nobles,  about  270 ;  of  the 
people,  nearly  600.  This  meeting  of  the  Slates-General  is 
considered  the  beginning  of  the  "  French  Revolution  J' 

19.  The  revolutionary  era,  in  its  wider  sense,  includes  a 
Divisionsof  P^^od  of  twenty-five  years,  from  1789  to  1815. 
therevoiu-      This    period    may   be   well    divided    into  four 

tionaryera.  xr  j  j 

parts  :  (i)  From  the  opening  of  the  States- Gen- 
eral^ May  5,  1789,  till  the  abolition  of  monarchy  (August  10, 
1792),  and  the  death  of  Louis,  January  21,  1893.  (2)  The 
^^  Reign  of  Terror^'  till  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Convention,  October  26,  1795.  (3)  The  Republic,  under 
the  Directory  and   Consulate,  from   October    26,  1795,  till 
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Napoleon's  election  as  emperor,  May  18,  1804.  (4)  The 
French  Empire  under  Napoleon  I.,  till  his  final  fall  in  July, 
1815. 

20.  Disputes  soon  arose  between  the  Tiers  Jktat  and  the 
other  two  orders.  The  representatives  of  the  The  National 
people,  headed  by  an  able  and  eloquent  noble-  MSSbSu,"*** 
man,  named  Mirabeau,  asserted  themselves  with  ^''^ 
vigor,  and  insisted  that  all  three  orders  should  sit  and  vote  as 
one  assembly,  in  which  case  it  was  clear  that  the  six  hundred 
popular  deputies  would  swamp  the  clergy  and  the  nobles. 
Matters  came  to  a  crisis  when,  on  June  22,  Mirabeau  sent 
a  direct  message  to  the  king,  that  he  and  his  fellows  "  are 
here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  no  one  shall  drive  us  out 
except  by  the  force  of  bayonets."  Before  this,  the  deputies 
had  assumed  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly^  and  their 
power  was  shown  when  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  yielded, 
and  agreed  to  sit  and  vote  conjointly.  The  body  was  called 
also  Constituent  Assembly,  because  the  deputies  had  sworn, 
June  20,  in  the  tennis-court  of  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
when  the  hall  of  assembly  was  closed  against  them,  that 
they  would  not  separate  till  they  had  given  a  constitution  to 
France. 

21.  Louis  XVI.  now  took  a  fatal  step.  Placed  in  a  situ- 
ation where  safety  could  only  be  had  in  instant  outbreak  in 
measures  of  reform,  and  in  gaining  the  love  and  ^f^^l  bS2"^ 
trust  of  the  people,  —  at  a  time  when  starving  **"•• 
mobs  were  besieging  the  bakers'  shops  in  Paris,  and,  in  the 
provinces,  the  peasantry  were  "  living  on  meal-husks  and 
boiled  grass,"  —  Louis,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  the  reactionary  party  at  court,  when  the  royal 
garrison  in  Paris  had  begun  to  fraternize  with  the  populace, 
gathered  an  army  at  Versailles,  including  many  foreign 
regiments,  —  Hungarian  and  German,  —  and  the  Bridge  of 
Sevres  was  armed  with  cannon  pointed  towards  the  capital. 
On    July  12  it  was  whispered   in    Paris   that   Necker — the 
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people*s  friend  and  possible  "savior  of  France,"  as  he  had 
been  styled — was  dismissed  from  office.  Terror,  kindling 
into  frenzy,  spread  fast  among  the  citizens.  The  cry  "  7'o 
arms/'*  was  followed  by  instant  action.  On  July  14,  1789, 
the  hated  fortress-prison,  the  Bastille^  was  taken   by  the 


THE    BASTILLE. 


insurgents,  and  armed  revolution  was  abroad  beyond  hope 
of  suppression. 

22.    Events  now  came   swift   and   terrible   on   king   and 
cowering    nobles.      A    '^National  Guard'*   was 

The  National     _  ,    ,  ,  .    .       , 

Guard  and       formed  by  the    municipality  of    Paris,  and    the 

Lafayette.  /  .  ,  ^  , 

command  was  given  to  Lafayette^  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  a  Marquis  of  France,  who  had 
fought  victoriously  in  America  for  the  colonists.  The 
famous  ^^ tricolor**  of  the  French  Republic  had  its  origin  now, 
when  Lafayette,  for  the  colors  of  the  new  national  force, 
adopted  the  white,  emblem  of  the  French  monarchy,  placed 
between  blue  and  red,  the  colors  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
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23.  Necker  was  recalled  to  office,  too  late,  by  the  panic- 
stricken  king.  The  people  rose  throughout  spre^iofthe 
France ;  the  tax-gatherers  were  hunted  ;  many  Revolution, 
of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles  were  plundered  and  burnt ;  the 
nobles,  with  their  families,  began  to  hurry  abroad,  in  what 
was  known  as  the  first  emigration  (the  fugitives  being  hence- 
forward called  the  Jkmigres\  leaving  unhappy  Louis  to 
contend  with  raging  revolution. 

24.  Early  in  October,  a  furious  mob,  mainly  composed  of 
women,    rushed   from    Paris   to    Versailles,  and 

The  king 

brought  the  king  and  queen,  after  some  blood-  «nd  queen 

prlsonen. 

shed  in  conflict  with  the  guards,  as  virtual 
prisoners  to  the  capital.  The  king's  brother,  the  Comte 
(TArtois,  fled  with  other  reactionists  to  Germany,  and  began 
the  intrigues  at  foreign  courts  which,  leading  to  foreign 
interference  with  the  Revolution,  aggravated  its  violence, 
and  brought  on  the  great  war  which  ensued. 

25.  In  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  on  August  4,  the  clergy  and 
nobles   in   the   assembly  gave   up  forever  their 

,,,..  ,,  .,  .  .,.  France  di- 

feudal  nghts  and  dues — tithes,  seigneurial  im-  vidcdinto 

departments. 

postSy  gaM/e  (or  sa/t-fax),  game-preserving  —  all 
privileges  and  immunities  whatsoever.  Too  late  again  !  The 
people  —  believing  that  fear,  not  patriotism,  prompted  the 
surrender  —  trusted  henceforth  to  their  own  right  arms,  and 
to  the  dread  which  those,  uplifted  with  clutched  weapons, 
should  inspire.  On  December  2,  the  domains  of  the  church 
were  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  nation.  On  January  15, 
1790,  a  redivision  of  the  territory  of  France  was  made. 
The  old  partition  into  provinces  was  abolished,  and  the  soil 
divided  into  eighty-three  departments,  named  generally  from 
the  natural  features,  mountains  and  rivers,  which  mark  each 
district. 

26.  In  June  all  titles  of  nobility  were  abolished,  and  the 
members  proceeded  with  the  "  making  of  a  constitution," 
which    never  got    to    work,  because  revolutionary  violence 
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at  home  and  attacks  on  France  from  abroad  swept  on  the 
nation  to  other  issues.     The  formal  close  of  the 

The  Lepslsr 

tivcAasem-  labors  of  the  National  Assembly  was  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1 79 1,  when,  after  having  redeemed  its 
'^'' Imnis'court  Oath''  of  June  20,  1789,  it  transferred  its 
functions  to  a  new  body,  the  Legislative  Assembly  elected 
under  the  "  constitution  "  which  had  been  framed.  Neither 
of  these  assemblies  had  any  practical  experience  in  affairs 
before  meeting  to  deal  with  a  crisis  of  fearful  importance  to 
the  state,  for  it  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  should  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly ; 
and  to  this  mischievous  regulation  some  of  the  disasters 
which  followed  are  due. 

27.  Meanwhile  anarchists  from  every  quarter  of  the  world 
Thejacobin  ^^^  begun  flocking  to  Paris  on  the  fall  of  the 
Club.  Bastille.  A  fierce  and  licentious  press  was  ever 
goading  on  the  people  with  new  excitements,  and  revolu- 
tionary clubs  assembled  the  bolder  spirits,  organized  the 
armed  ruffianism  of  the  capital,  and  fanned  the  flame  of 
popular  ardor.  Of  these  clubs,  the  most  famous  was  that 
of  the  Jacobins — a  name  proverbial  for  holders  of  extreme 
views  on  the  radical  side  in  matters  of  politics  and  religion. 
TheJcLCobin  Club  was  so  called  because  its  meetings  at  Paris 
took  place  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Dominican  friars,  or 
Jacobins^  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  At  this  club  every  political 
question  was  debated  before  being  laid  before  the  National 
Assembly. 

28.  Among  the  principal  debaters,  in  its  earlier  days, 
Danton  and      were  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette  ;  but  Danton,  Robes- 

pierrc.  pj^^,.^^  ^^^  extreme  revolutionists  soon  gave  the 
club  its  distinctive  character,  and  the  ability  and  unscrupulous 
energy  of  its  members  made  it  the  controlling  power  of  the 
Revolution.  Over  twelve  hundred  branch  societies  were 
organized  throughout  France,  and,  obeying  orders  from  the 
headquarters  in  Paris,  carried  insurrectionary  violence,  in- 
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trigue,  and  espionage  to  every  corner  of  the  country,  so  that 
no  man  or  woman  could  feel  safe  from  the  far-reaching  arms 
of  the  desperadoes  who,  until  July,  1794,  wielded  the  powers 
of  this  formidable  association  devoted  to  the  spread  of 
'*  Liberty^  Equality^  and  Fraternity y 

29.     Mirabeau  was  a  man  of   great  talents   and   strong 
passions  and  master  of  a  fiery  eloquence  which   Death  of 
gave  him  a  vast  personal  influence  over  stormy   ***™*'«*"- 
and  divided  assemblies.     All  common  minds  quailed  before 
his  haughty  and  vehement  temper,  his  imperious,  self-confident 


manner,and  his  fiercely 
passionate  tone.  He, 
if  any  one,  acting  as 
mediator  between  king 
and  people,  might  have 
controlled  the  growing 
anarchy  and  disorgani- 
zation, and  guided  the 
revolution  to  moderate 
and  beneficent  results. 
His  death  on  April  2, 
1 79 1,  took  away  the 
last  chance  of  such  an 
influence  as  this  being 
exerted  for  the  good  of 
France.  mirabeau. 

30.  In  December,   1790,  the  king  had  already  begun  to 
correspond  secretly  with  foreign  powers;  and  a 

.  ,      ,     ,  11^  1     Flight  and 

convention   had   been    made    with   Austria   and  capture  of 

Louis. 

Prussia  for  the  advance  of  their  troops  to  the 
frontiers  with  a  view  to  the  occupation  of  French  territory. 
On  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  Louis  still  hoped  to  be  able  to 
control  the  revolution  with  aid  from  outside,  and  determined, 
as  a  first  step,  to  make  his  escape  from  imprisonment  in  his 
capital.     On  June  20,  1791,  the  king,  queen,  two  children, 
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and  the  king's  sister,  eluding  Parisian  vigilance,  started 
north-eastwards  for  the  frontier,  to  join  the  army  there  as- 
sembled. The  ^''Flight  to  Varennes^^  ended  at  that  town, 
west  of  Verdun  ;  the  fugitives  were  there  caught  by  the  watch- 
ful and  angry  local  patriots  and  sent  back  in  ignominy  to 
Paris.  The  royal  family  were  henceforward  closely  observed 
in  all  their  movements.  Louis'  own  imprudence  and  foreign 
interference  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  democratic 
cause. 

31.  In    August,    1 79 1,   the   governments   of   Austria   and 
_^_  Prussia  prepared  for  actual  interposition  in  the 

Interference  rr   •  r     1        •»-« 

of  Austria        affairs  of  the  French  nation.     Ihe  ^'■Convention 

and  Prussia. 

of  Pilnitz "  (at  a  country  house  near  Dresden), 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  {Leopold  II.),  the  King  of 
Prussia  {Frederick  William  IL),  and  some  minor  German 
princes,  irritated  the  French  people.  It  declared  the  inten- 
tion of  ^'interfering  by  effectual  methods''  on  behalf  of  the 
French  king;  and  thus,  as  the  National  (or  Constituent)  As- 
sembly was  on  the  point  of  concluding  its  labors  and  giving 
a  constitution  to  the  distracted  country,  popular  fury  was 
made  to  blaze  up  higher  than  ever. 

32.  The  new  Constitution  was  sworn  to  by  the  king  on 

September  14,  1791,  and  contained  provisions  for 
the  new  a  free  biennial  parliament,  universal  suffrage  (for 

Constitution.  *  .11  x     T-, 

tax-payers  of  a  certain  small  amount),  liberty 
of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  abolition  of  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  equal  subdivision  of  property 
among  children,  abolition  of  titles,  and  other  democratic 
measures.  These  civil  reforms  were  afterwards  incorporated 
in  the  famous  Code  Napoleon,  and  survived  the  political 
changes  of  the  revolution.  Under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances this  new  arrangement  might  have  been  got  to  work, 
.  and  coming  calamities  miu^ht  have  been  averted.  The  action 
of  foreign  powers  ruined  all. 

33.  The  Legislative  Assembly  sat  from  October  i,   1791, 
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till  September  21,  1792.  It  was  more  republican  in  charac- 
ter than  its  predecessor,  but  the  members  had  Action  of  the 
less  ability  and  were  destitute  of  parliamentary  Sve  AlSEJjf" 
experience.  Public  opinion  at  once  compelled  ^*^' 
them  to  take  a  decisive  course  against  foreign  intermeddling. 
In  reply  to  the  League  of  PilnitZy  severe  measures  were 
passed  against  the  Emigres  and  the  non-juring  priests  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Constitution, 
and  on  April  20,  1792,  war  was  declared  against  Austria. 
Louis  was  all  this  time  keeping  up  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  allies,  and  he  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees  of 
the  Assembly. 

34.  The  people  were  growing  ever  more  violent  and  des- 
perate under  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary  clubs  and 
journalists ;  and  on  June  20,  the  Tuilerics  Palace  was  invaded 
by  them,  and  the  king  forced  to  put  on  the  red  cap  {bonnet 
rouge),  the  symbol   of  the  advanced   republican 

.  ^       T    1  T,  ■        J      1  1  The  Prussian 

agitators.      On  July    24,  Prussia   declared   war  and  Austrian 

.  ^  ,T         r>,  r     T^  -7      manifesto. 

agamst    France;    and   the   Duke  of  Brunswick, 
commanding  the  allied  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces,  issued 
his  famous   Manifesto,   threatening   France    "  with   military 
execution  "  if  King  Louis  were  personally  insulted. 

35.  This  proclamation  filled  France  and  Paris  with  fury, 
and  the  crisis  came  in  August.     On  that  terrible 

,      .  .  .       r     *  The  king  im- 

day  of  revolutionary  renown,  the  loth  of  August,  pnsoncdin 
1792,  the  "  Sections  "  (armed  revolutionary  bands, 
organized  and  held  ready  by  the  Jacobin  Club)  of  Paris  rose. 
The  Tuileries  Palace  was  stormed  ;  the  gallant  Swiss  Guard 
was  cut  to  pieces;  the  king  sought  refuge,  with  the  queen 
and  children,  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  The  king  was 
then  suspended  from  his  powers  and  he  and  his  family  were 
taken  as  close  prisoners  to  the  Temple  (a  prison  in  Paris), 
whence  he  and  the  queen  never  emerged  except  to  die.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  then  came  to  an  end  and  its  functions 
were  transferred  to  a  new  National  Convention,  or  Parliament 
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with  absolute  powers,  to  meet  the  fact  of  a  foreign  war. 
There  were  749  members,  nearly  all  republicans. 

36.  The  Convention  met  on  September  21,  1792.  Royalty 
^     ^  in  France  was  at  once  formally  abolished,  and  it 

Ths  Conven^ 

tion:  Qiron-  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously 
against  Austria  and  Prussia,  The  new  revolu- 
tionary chamber  contained  two  great  parties.  These  were 
the  Girondists  (called  also  Girondins,  and  Brissotins,  from 
one  of  their  leaders),  so  named  because  their  leaders  were 
the  deputies  from  the  Gironde,  &  new  department  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  whose  chief  town  is  Bordeaux  ;  and  the 
Jacobins,  called  also  the  Montagnards,  or  the  Mountain,  be- 
cause its  members  occupied  in  the  assembly-hall  a  range  of 
elevated  seats.  The  Girondists  were  moderate  republicans 
and  included  many  men  of  ability  and  eloquence,  the  chief 
being  Brissot,  Gensonn/,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Potion,  Roland, 
Barbaroux,  Condorcet,  Isnard,  Ducos,  Valazk,  and  Buzot, 
Vergniaud,  especially,  was  great  in  parliamentary  eloquence ; 
Condorcet  was  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philosopher. 

37.  The  Jacobins,  or  Mountain,  were  extreme  democrats, 

and  included  some  sincere  and  public-spirited 
men,  such  as  Carnot,  But  the  party  was  largely 
composed  of  violent  and  fanatical  revolutionists,  and,  apart 
from  them,  of  self-seeking  wretches,  whose  deeds  became  the 
wonder  and  the  execration  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Among  the  former  we  may  count  Marat,  Robespierre,  Danton, 
Saint  Just,  Camille,  Desmo'ulins,  Fouche,  Tallien,  and  Couthon; 
among  the  latter,  CoUot,  Billaud,  Hebert,  Fouquier  TinvilU, 
Carrier,  Lebon,  and  that  prodigy  of  all  wickedness,  Barhre. 
The  war  was  now  of  pressing  importance  for  the  safety,  the 
very  existence,  of  the  new  French  Republic. 

38.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  under  the  Duke  of 
The  Septem-  Brunswick,  along  with  the  bands  of  the  French 
berMaasacre.  /ffug^^^  Under  the  Prime  de  Conde,  had  invaded 
France  in  great  force  by  her  norih-eastern  frontier ;  and  a 
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small  army  of  national  volunteers,  under  General  Dumouriet^ 
had  been  sent  to  encounter  them.  On  August  23  the 
enemy  had  captured  Longwy  and  they  were  preparing  to 
attack  Verdun.  Great 
agitation  existed  in 
Paris,  and  terror  of  the 
enemy  without,  and 
real  or  supposed  roy- 
alist plottings  within, 
caused  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  great  crime 
by  the  mob  of  Paris. 
Many  hundreds  of  roy- 
alists, including  nu- 
merous priests,  were 
in  the  prisons  of  the 
capital ;  and,  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  and 
panic,  these  unhappy 
persons  were  murdered  in  a  foUr-days*  massacre  (September 
2-6,  1792). 

39.  A  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  of 
France,  and  of  Europe,  came  in  the  ^^  cannonade  Battle  of 
of  Vaimy,^'  a  village  among  the  hills  a  few  miles  ^**">y- 
from  St.  Mdnehould  in  the  north-east  of  France.  It  was  a 
contest  between  the  rising  democracy  and  the  ancient  feudal- 
isms, and  victory  rested  with  the  new  element  which  had 
arisen.  At  Valmy  was  decided  the  warlike  character  of  the 
French  democracy ;  the  raw  republican  troops  gained  confi- 
dence and  courage;  the  nucleus  was  created  of  the  great 
military  force  which  carried  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  power 
and  fame.  The  vigorous  republicanism  of  modern  France 
had  its  future  assured  to  it  on  September  20,  1792.  Verdun 
had  been  taken  by  the  Prussians  on  September  2  ;  and,  as 
his  only  means  of  preventing  the  allies  from  marching  on 
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Paris,  Dumourkz^  the  commander  of  the  republican  levies, 
threw  himself  into  the  then  thickly  wooded,  marshy,  and  hilly 
district  called  Argonne^  extending  many  miles  south-west  from 
Sedan  and  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  The  passes 
were  seized  by  the  French  and  fortified,  but  the  Austrians 
turned  the  position,  and  after  a  retreat,  Dumouriez  was 
brought  to  bay  at  Valmy^  by  the  Prussians,  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  Hitherto,  the  French  republicans  had  been 
always  defeated  and  had  often  fled  in  panic  before  allied 
troops.  The  French  force  now  engaged  was  commanded 
by  the  elder  Kellermann  (father  of  Napoleon's,  great  cavalry 
officer),  and  Louis  Philippe,  afterwards  King  of  the  French 
(then  the  Due  de  Chartres),  led  the  right  wing  of  the  republi- 
cans. Friends  and  foes  expected  the  French  regiments  to  dis- 
perse under  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  guns  but  they  kept  their 
ground  firmly;  the  French  artillery  replied  with  spirit  and 
effect ;  and,  after  the  repulse  of  a  French  attack,  the  advan- 
cing Prussian  columns  shrank  from  a  close  encounter  with 
the  French  battalions  and  retreated.  Led  on  again  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  person,  they  were  repelled  by  the  French 
artillery  and  the  firmness  of  the  infantry,  and  the  battle  of 
Valmy  was  won.  The  allied  forces  wasted  away  under  sick- 
ness and  but  few  recrossed  the  frontier.  The  great  German 
poet  Goethe,  present  as  a  spectator,  said  to  his  friends  that 
evening,  "From  this  place,  and  from  this  day  forth,  com- 
mences a  new  era  in  the  world's  history ';  and  you  can  all  say 
that  you  were  present  at  its  birth."  ^ 

40.  Dumouriez  with  his  victorious  republicans  followed 
Execution  of  "P  ^^^  retreating  Austrians,  and,  invading  the 
Louis  XVI.  Austrian  Netherlands  (now  Belgium),  gained  the 
battle  oi  Jemappes,  west  of  Mons,  on  November  6,  1792): 
within  a  month  the  country  was  overrun  and  conquered. 
The  fate  of  Louis  XVL  had  been  already  decided  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jacobins.     The  king  was  brought  to  trial,  sen- 

»  Creasy's  FtfUen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 
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tenced  to  death  as  an  enemy  of  France,  and  executed  on 
January  21,  1793. 

41.  On  February  i,  France  declared  war  against  England 
and  Holland^  and  the  French  troops  invaded  contc»ube- 
Holland,  but  were  soon  driven  out  by  the  help  of  diauaSTac- 
English  forces.  Dumouriez  then  turned  against  *****"•• 
the  Revolution,  fled  to  the  allied  army,  and  took  refuge  at 
last  in  England,  where  he  died  in  1823.  In  the  contests  of 
the  Convention,  the  Girondists  had  with  them  a  majority 
of  the  deputies  and  of  the  French  nation  at  large ;  and  the 
Jacobins  —  the  Mountain  —  had  the  mob  of  Paris,  the  muni- 
cipal government,  and  the  democratic  clubs.  On  January 
21,  the  day  of  the  king's  execution,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  instituted  as  the  chief  administrative  power  at 
Paris;  and  on  March  10,  under  the  influence  of  Danton^ 
one  of  the  leading  Jacobins,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was 
appointed  to  try  offences  against  the  state.  Its  real  object 
was  to  assail  with  deadly  effect  the  Girondists  and  all 
moderate  republicans.  The  struggle  between  the  Girondists 
and  the  Jacobins  became  violent  in  the  debates,  and  the 
extreme  party,  defeated  in  the  Convention,  armed  the 
^^  Sections  ^^  of  Paris,  arrested  about  thirty  leading  Girondists 
on  June  2,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  the  only  real 
friends  of  liberty  in  France.  Some  of  the  Girondists  man- 
aged to  escape  from  Paris,  but  nearly  all  died,  either  —  as  did 
Vergniaud,  Gensonne^  Brissot^  and  Madame  Roland — by  the 
guillotine,  in  Paris  or  at  Bordeaux,  or  by  self-inflicted  death. 

4a.  ''The  Reign  of  Terror''  had  begun.     "The  Jacobins 
had  prevailed.      This  was  their  hour,  and   the 

CoRimittec 

power  of  darkness.      The   Convention  was  sub-  ofPubUc 

Safety. 

jugated.  .  .  .  The  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  .  .  .  Six  persons  held  the  chief  power 
in  the  small  cabinet  which  now  domineered  over  France  — 
Robespierre^  Saint-Just,  Couthon,  Collot,  Billaud^  and  Barire.'*^ 

»  Macaulay's  essay  '•  Harare." 
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Marat,  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  Jacobins,  fell  at 
Paris  by  the  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  (the  "  angd  of  assassi- 
nation ")  on  July  13. 

43.  The  majority  of  the  southern  towns  of  France  declared 
Civil  war  in  against  the  Convention ;  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
La  Vendue.  country  there  were  numerous  supporters  of  the 
Girondist  shade  of  republicanism  ;  and  in  the  west  especially, 

there  was  a  powerful 
Royalist  party.  The 
civil  war  in  La  Vendke 
was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  last.  Vendee, 
one  of  the  modern  de- 
partments, lies  on  the 
west  coast,  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Cha- 
rente,  and  includes  a 
hilly  and  wooded  dis- 
trict called  the  Socage 
("r>^/r^^/"),  verydiffi. 
cult  for  military  opera- 
tions. The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  are  still 
remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  old  usages  and  to  the  nobility  and  clergy. 
Under  their  gallant  leaders  La  Rochejaquelein,  Cathelineau, 
UElbee,  Charette,  Stofflet,  and  Lescure,  the  Vend^ans  carried 
on  from  1793  to  1796  a  war  in  the  Royalist  cause,  which 
gave  much  trouble  to  the  republic. 

44.  In  the  north  of  France  an  English  army  under  the  Duke 

of  York  invaded  the  country  along  with  German 
home  and        forccs,  defeated  the  Republican  troops,  and  took 

Valenciennes  (July,  I yg^).  Z^^w J  revolted  against 
the  Convention,  Toulon  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  held 
by  French  royalists,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  commotion. 


MAXIMILIEN    ROBESPIERRE. 
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The  Republican  government  made  gigantic  efforts  to  meet  the 
crisis.  An  army  of  300,000  men  had  been  raised  before  this, 
but  now  a  levy  of  over  a  million  of  men  was  ordered,  and  the 
able  Camot  organized  fourteen  armies  of  Republicans.  The 
revolt  in  La  Vendke  was  vigorously  met,  the  insurgent  forces 
were  routed  in  December  (1793X  and  in  1795  and  1796  other 
risings  in  the  west  were  suppressed  by  General  ffoche,  the 
ablest  and  purest  in  character  of  all  the  Revolutionists.  In 
the  north,  General  Jourdan  (afterwards  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals)  drove  the  Austrians  back  over  the  Sambre  (October 
1793),  and  in  June,  1794,  gained  the  great  battle  of  Fleurus^ 
north-east  of  Charleroi.  Lyons  was  attacked  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  and  taken,  after  a  siege  entailing  frightful 
suffering,  in  October,  1793. 

45 •  The  Duke  of  York  was  repulsed  from  Dunkirk  with  the 
English  army,  and,  after  some  successes  over  the 
Republicans  in  north-east  France  in  1794,  the  Eng-  the  Revoiu- 
lish  were  driven  from  Holland  in  1795.  The  con- 
quest of  that  country  was  effected  by  the  forces  of  the  Conven- 
tion, under  General  Fichegru,  and  the  Batavian  Republic  was 
established.  Jourdan  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Rhine ; 
Prussia  made  peace,  and  in  April,  1795,  acknowledged  the 
French  Republic.  France  was  saved  (in  spite  of  the  crimes 
committed  at  home,  which  aroused  the  horror  of  all  Europe) 
by  the  valor,  energy,  and  patriotism  of  the  French  people 
enjoying  a  new  freedom  and  determined  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  soil.  In  giving  this  result  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  against  the  European  coalition,  we  have  diverged  from 
the  proceedings  taken  against  internal,  real  and  suspected, 
foes  of  the  Convention. 

46.    It  was  the  skill  of  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte^  that  enabled  the  Republicans  to  cap-  The  siege  of 
ture  Toulon  in  December,  1793.    This  marvellous  Si^SSon 
man  was  born  at  Ajaccio^  in  Corsica,  on  August  So»»i»rte. 
15,  1769,  the  son  of  a  barrister :  he  was  educated  at  the 
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military  school  of  Brienne  (in  the  department  of  Aube,  south- 
east from  Paris),  and,  at  the  Revolution,  became  a  republican 
of  a  moderate  type  and  was  employed  by  the  Convention. 
His  first  success  in  life  was  at  Toulon.  His  career  will  be 
dealt  with  hereafter. 

47.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists,  the  victorious 
The  "  Rci  "  ^^^^^^^^'^  "  adopted  in  home  affairs  the  severe 
of  Terror. '  summary  measures  of  vengeance  and  intimidation, 
which  have  made  this  period  a  byword  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. The  extreme  party  was  supported,  in  various  parts  of 
France,  by  over  forty  thousand  Jacobin  clubs  and  municipal- 
ities. The  armed  niffians  of  the  ^^ Sections"  oi  Paris  were 
paid  a  regular  sum  for  attending  meetings  and  were  held 
always  ready  to  overawe  opposition  with  their  pikes.  On 
September  17,  1793,  the  frightful  ^^  Law  of  the  Suspected" 
was  passed  and  included  within  its  destructive  sweep  all 
classes  and  individuals  whom  the  emissaries  of  power  chose 
to  suspect.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  victims  sent  thither 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  beheading  by  the  guillo- 
tine daily  cleared  the  way  for  new  occupants  of  the  cells. 
On  October  16  (1793)  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  was  executed 
and  her  murder  on  the  scaffold  was  followed  by  that  of 
twenty-two  of  the  Girondists,  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (sur- 
named  Philippe  &galitk,  as  having  accepted  the  Revolution, 
and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king ! ),  and  of  Madame 
Roland. 

48.  The  details  must  be  sought  in  such  picturesque  works 
Macauiay  on  ^^  Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution  *'  and  Dickens* s 
the  Period.  a  jj^/^  ^  j'^^  Citiesr  Macaulay  ^  writes  of  the 
time  as  "  the  days  when  the  most  barbarous  of  all  codes  was 
administered  by  the  most  barbarous  of  all  tribunals ;  when  no 
man  could  greet  his  neighbors,  or  say  his  prayers,  or  dress 
his  hair,  without  danger  of  committing  a  capital  crime ;  when 
spies  lurked  in  every  corner ;  when  the  guillotine  was  long 

>  Essay  on  "  Barire." 
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and  hard  at  work  every  morning ;  when  the  jails  were  filled 
as  close  as  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  when  the  gutters  ran 
foaming  with  blood  into  the  Seine  ;  when  it  was  death  to  be 
great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards  or  half-brother 
of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne."  The  old  religious  worship  was 
swept  away  ;  a  "  Goddess  of  Reason^^^  in  the  person  of  a  woman 
of  the  vilest  character,  was  enthroned  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Paris;  the  churches  were  plundered  and 
defiled  ;  the  madness  of  atheism  and  cruelty  was  everywhere 
rampant. 

49.  Against  the  moderate  republicans  and  the  suspected 
royalists  and  reactionaries  in  the  provinces,  the  state  of  tht 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  sent  forth  its  agents  P^vince.. 
from  Paris  to  slay  at  will.  Nantes^  Lyons,  Toulon,  Arras, 
and  other  towns  were  thus  handed  over  to  the  cruelties  of 
Carrier,  Collot,  Couthon,  Lebon,  and  other  tyrants.  "While 
the  daily  wagon-loads  of  victims  were  carried  to  their  doom 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  proconsuls  whom  the  sover- 
eign committee  had  sent  forth  to  the  departments  revelled  in 
an  extravagance  of  cruelty  unknown  even  in  the  capital. 
The  knife  of  the  deadly  machine  rose  and  fell  too  slow  for 
their  work  of  slaughter.  Long  rows  of  captives  were  mowed 
down  with  grape-shot.  Holes  were  made  in  the  bottom  of 
crowded  barges."  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  earned  an  immortality 
of  infamy  by  his  conduct.  It  was  he  who  invented  the 
noyades  (or  drownings  in  barges)  and  the  "  republican  mar- 
riages,^^  in  which  man  and  woman,  or  youth  and  girl,  were 
tied  hand  and  foot  together  and  flung  into  the  river  to  drown. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The  amount  of  murder 
done  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  may  be  judged  by  the  facts  that, 
at  Nantes,  fifteen  thousand  persons  perished  in  a  month  ;  at 
Toulon,  fourteen  thousand  died  by  the  guillotine,  shooting,  or 
drowning;  at  Paris,  from  June  10  to  July  17,  1794,  when 
the  "  Terror'^  there  was  at  its  worst,  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
persons  were  guillotined  after  so-called  trial  by  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  Tribunal,  where  Fouquier  Timnlle  and  the  infamous 
Hebert  acted  as  chief  prosecutors  for  the  committee. 

50.  The  head  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  Robes- 
pierre^ whose  ferocious  fanaticism  aimed  at  the 
extermination  of  all  opponents  and  possible  or  sus- 
pected dissentients.  Before  him  the  party  of  the  Anarchists^ 
headed  by  Hebert^  Anacharsis  Clootz,  Momoro,  and  others,  fell 


Robespierre 
and  reaction. 


Tin:   GUILLOTINE 


and  were  guillotined  in  March,  1794:  the  bold  Danton  and 
his  friend  Camilie  Desmoulins,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
able  republicans,  who  pleaded  for  mercy  and  denounced  the 
cruelty  of  Robespierre,  were  executed  on  April  3.  A  feel- 
ing of  desperation  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  men 
in  Paris  by  incessant  slaughter  and  ever-present  danger. 
**  Kuman  nature,  hunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost,  turned 
furiously  to  bay." 

51.   The  men  of  comparative  moderation  found  bold  lead- 
ers at  last  against  Robespierre  and  the  extreme  faction.     A 
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schism  had  arisen  in  the  despotic  Committee  of  Safety; 
Robespierre^  Saint  Just,  and  Couthon  were  against  Colloiy 
Billaud,  and  Bar}re.  The  leaders  of  the  attack  against 
Robespierre  in  the  Convention  were  Taliien,  Biilaud,  and 
Fouchk,  On  July  28,  1794,  the  Reign  of  Terror 
virtually  came  to  an  end  in  the  execution  of  End  of  Reign 
Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint  Just,  This  was 
followed  by  the  fall  and  banishment  to  distant  prisons  of 
Collot,  Billaud,  and  Barere,  purging  the  republic  of  its  worst 
wickedness.  The  infamous  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  at 
an  end  ;  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  no  more  ;  the  prison- 
ers came  forth  by  hundreds  from  the  dungeons  to  life  and  not 
to  death ;  the  Jacobin  Club  was  suppressed  (November  1794)  ; 
humanity  took  the  place  of  death  and  terror;  that  most 
enormous  of  revolutions  was  accomplished.  Early  in  1795 
attempts  were  made  to  excite  further  trouble  both  by  the  royal- 
ists and  by  the  extreme  republicans,  but  they  were  suppressed ; 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  we  have  seen,  were  successful 
against  foreign  foes;  Carrier ?ind  Fouquier  T/V/z////*?, deservedly, 
were  guillotined  ;  happier  days  for  France  had  come  at  last. 
52.  In  1795  the  Convention  gave  the  republic  a  new  consti- 
tution.    A  chamber  or  council  of  Five  Hundred  ^^  ^. 

The  Directory. 

proposed  laws;  a  Senate,  called  the  Chamber  of 
Ancients  (or  Council  of  Elders),  approved  or  rejected  them ;  an 
executive  of  ^v^  members,  the  famous  Directory,  administered 
affairs.  The  chief  members  of  the  Directory  were  Carnot  and 
Barras.  The  revolutionary  "  Sections "  of  Paris,  combined 
with  the  royalists,  made  a  last  attempt  to  hinder  the  march 
of  the  republic.  On  October  5,  1795,  the  insurrection  was 
decisively  crushed  with  his  "  whiff  of  grapeshot "  by  Bona- 
parte, the  artillery  officer  wisely  set  to  the  work  by  Barras. 
The  cannon,  skilfully  placed  and  boldly  handled,  blew  the 
French  Revolution,  in  its  narrower  sense,  away.  The  account 
of  Napoleon's  career,  covering  the  concluding  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  will  be  given  in  another  chapter. 
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GREAT  NAMES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of  remarkable  social 
and  political  changes  and  scientific  advance.  The  literature 
of  the  period  embodied,  as  usual,  the  dominant  ideas,  and 
was  at  once  the  effect  and  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  events  which  have  been  delineated,  as  well  as 
of  much  novelty  and  change  in  manners,  morals,  dress,  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  at  large.  In  this  last 
respect  the  age  saw  the  beginning  of  movements  which,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  have  been  carried  to  excellent  results 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  who  toil  for  the  general  good 
of  mankind.  A  number  of  writers,  especially  in  France, 
brought  the  power  of  keen  and  polished  wit,  bitter  mockery, 
and  scornful  disdain,  searching  analysis,  and  a  philosophy 
adapted  to  destroy  and  not  to  build,  to  bear  upon  institu- 
tions and  prevailing  customs  and  practices.  In  England, 
Addison^  Pope^  Swifts  Steele^  and  Goldsmith^  by  the  elegance 
of  their  writings,  though  teeming  with  criticism  and  satire, 
showed  classic  culture,  while  Bolingbroke,  and  the  followers  of 
Locke's  materialistic  philosophy,  and  Hume  in  his  scepticism, 
and,  in  France,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  Montes- 
quieu, and  the  Encydopkdistes  were  the  chief  assailants,  not  of 
crying  abuses  merely,  but  of  the  fundamentals  of  morality 
and  civilization  without  which  civil  society  must  be  plunged 
in  anarchy  as  France  was.  In  the  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
mankind  being  divided  into  classes  according  to  notions  of 
caste,  the  middle  class,  as  they  are  termed,  —  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  traders,  —  assumed  the  position  due  to  their 
importance  as  a  chief  element  of  the  prosperity  of  civilized 
communities.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  a  sensible 
reform  began  to  appear  in  the  costume  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  wigs  and  swords,  cocked  hats  and  lace  ruffles,  gave  way 
to  a  more  simple  and  convenient  style  of  dress.  The  masses 
of  the  people  began  to  emerge  from  a  condition  of  ignorance 
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and  poverty,  and  to  share  in  the  advantages  and  comforts  of 
life  created  by  ingenious  invention,  and  well-applied  capital 
and  knowledge.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  establishment  of 
schools,  workmen's  clubs,  co-operative  societies,  and  other 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  which  in  the  nine- 
teeth  century  have  received  so  immense  a  development  and 
produced  so  vast  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
mankind.  The  poor,  the  oppressed,  even  the  criminal,^ 
claimed  and  received  a  share  of  consideration  from  the 
awakened  philanthropy  and  interested  views  of  a  stirring 
and  progressive  age.  The  invention  of  machinery,  and  the 
application  of  the  gigantic  power  of  steam  to  the  supply  and 
service  of  man's  needs  and  convenience,  began  to  transform 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  world,  to  create  vast  wealth 
from  new  sources,  and  to  display  the  wonders  which  in  our 
time  have  revolutionized  the  life  of  man  in  so  many  of  its 
physical  conditions.  The  achievements  of  the  The  United 
American  patriots  in  establishing  the  great  states. 
Republic  in  the  New  World  as  it  were  acquired  new  powers 
and  vigor  for  the  minds  of  men  everywhere  ;  and  combining 
with  their  native  genius  the  strong  nature  and  aspiring 
minds  of  millions  of  ready-formed,  full-grown  men  from 
Europe,  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  freedom,  they  led  the 
way  in  uplifting  the  peoples  of  the  world  by  their  example 
and  their  influence.  With  the  creation  of  new  markets  in 
Europe  and  America,  reciprocally,  —  trade  and  commerce, 
manufactures  and  inventions  began  a  wonderful  growth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  fittingly  inaugurated  in  the  career 
of  the  Bostonian,  Benjamin  Franklin,  So,  in  England, 
between  1760  and  1770,  James  Hargreaves^  in  Lancashire, 
invented  the  carding-machine  and  spinning-jenny  for  the  comb- 
ing and  spinning  of  cotton  ;  Richard  Arkwright^  of  Preston 
in  Lancashire,  improved  upon  Hargreaves,  and  founded  the 

*  John  Howard  (1726-1790),  the  6rst  who  tried  to  reform  the  prisons  of  England  and 
Europe,  died  at  Kherson,  Russia,  of  the  plague,  caught  when  visiting  a  prison. 
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greatness  of  our  cotton  manufacture  by  the  invention  of  the 
spinning-frame,  and  the  completion  about  1775  of  a  series  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  complicated  machines  for  performing 
the  various  processes ;  Samuel  Crompton,  also  a  Lancashire 
man,  invented  in  1774  the  spinning-mule  for  cotton  ;  James 
Watt,  of  Greenock  (1759),  greatly  improved  the  steam-engine. 

Amongst  minor  but  still 
important  inventions 
and  improvements  of 
the  eighteenth  century, 
may  be  named  piano- 
fortes (which  originated 
in  Italy),  printing  from 
stereotyped  plates,  the 
introduction  of  india- 
rubber  from  South 
America,  chronometers, 
the  hydraulic  press,  gas- 
lighting,  vaccination, 
and  lithography.  In 
the  British  Isles,  Wil- 
liam and  John  Hunter 
made  vast  improvements  in  anatomy  and  surgery ;  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  founded  the  science  of 
political  economy  ;  Sir  William  Herschel  did  much  in  astro- 
nomical discovery;  Jeremy  Bentham  created  a  science  of 
jurisprudence ;  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  the 
American  Benjamin  West,  founded  an  English  school  of 
painting.  In  art,  the  great  fact  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
the  advance  of  music ;  in  science,  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  chemistry,  electricity,  and  botany.  Amongst  the  scientific 
chemists  of  Britain, ^i-^^^  Black,  the  Scotchman,  discovered 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  existence  of  latent  heat  in  bodies, 
and,  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  did  much  to  create  the  taste  for  chemical 
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science  ;  Henry  Cavendish  discovered  the  composition  of  water 
and  the  properties  of  hydrogen^  detected  the  existence  of 
nitric  acid,  determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and 
was  famous  for  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments;  Joseph 
Priestley  made  ardent  researches,  and  discovered  oxygen  and 
numerous  gases. 

PHILOSOPHERS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  philosopher  and  statesman,  born 
at  Boston  in  1706,  lived  till  1790.  A  self-educated  man,  he  rose  to 
distinction  entirely  through  his  own  industry,  frugality-,  intelligence, 
activity,  determination,  and  independence  of  spirit.  His  experiments 
enabled  him  to  establish  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  to 
invent  the  lightning  conductor.  His  scientific  merit  acquired  for  him 
the  highest  academical  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England.  When  the  American 
Revolution  was  coming  on,  Franklin  went  to  England  as  representative 
of  the  colonists,  and  boldly  protested  against  the  tyrannical  measures  of 
the  British  government.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  the  new  republic  with 
France  in  1778. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  Swedish  mystic  (1688-1772),  was  bom  at 
Stockholm.  In  early  life  he  gave  his  attention  to  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  rendered  great  services  in  mining,  engineering,  and 
other  departments  of  practical  science,  to  the  Swedish  government, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Stockholm,  Upsala, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  his  ^conomia  Regni  Animalis  ("  Economy  of 
the  Animcd  Kingdom  ")  he  upholds  the  principle  of  a  necessary  emana- 
tion of  all  things  from  a  central  power,  this  being  the  basis  of  his  system 
of  nature,  as  explained  in  his  philosophical  works.  In  1747  Swedenborg 
gave  himself  up  to  the  promulgation  of  his  theological  views,  which  pro- 
fess to  be  founded  on  his  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world  by  special 
revelation  to  the  eyes  of  his  inward  man,  and  which  hold  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  one  God,  in  whom  alone  is  true  life.  He  died  in  London 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His  followers  bear  the  name  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem Church,  whose  doctrines  they  say  are  founded  on  the  Bible  and  on 
Swedenborg's  published  Latin  works.  % 

Immanuel  Kant,  a  great  German  philosopher  and  metaphysician, 
(1724-1804),  was  born  at  Konigsberg.  Early  devoted  to  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  philology,  he  became  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
at  the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  1770,  and  in  1787  was  made  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  A  deformed  dwarf  in 
person,  with  lofty  brow,  and  bright  blue  eyes,  Kant  was  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  age.  His  chief  work  is  the  "  Critique  of  Pure 
Reeuon.**  His  system  declares  that  the  three  original  faculties  through 
which  we  acquire  knowledge  are  settsey  understandings  reason.  ( i )  Sense, 
a  passive  and  receptive  faculty,  deals  first  with  the  original  or  transcen- 
dental ideas  of  space  and  timet  which  are  necessary  and  pure  intuitions 
of  our  internal  consciousness,  and  are  not  ideas  derived  from  experience. 
These  original  ideas  are  then  divided  into  twelve  categories  —  viz.,  unity, 
multitude,  totality ;  reality,  negation,  limitation ;  substance  and  accident 
(bracketed),  cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction  ;  possibility,  existence,  and 
necessity,  (2)  Understanding  is  an  active  or  spontaneous  faculty,  and  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  forming  conceptions  according  to  the  above  cate- 
gories, which  are  necessary  for  our  understanding,  as  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time  are  for  our  perceptions  ;  since  we  cannot  figure  to  ourselves  any- 
thing without  the  relations  of  cause  and  ejfect,  etc.,  according  to  one  or 
other  of  these  categories  —  these  are  the  original,  unchangeable  forms  of 
thought.  The  categories  are  applied  to  objects  of  experience  through  the 
medium  of  the  two  forms  of  perception — space  and  time.  (3)  Reason  is 
the  third  or  highest  degree  of  mental  action,  and  consists  in  the  power  of 
forming  ideas.  As  it  is  the  business  of  the  understanding  to  form  the 
intuitions  of  sense  into  conceptions,  so  it  is  the  business  of  reason  to  form 
conceptions  into  ideas.  The  work  of  all  our  life  is  the  action  of  our 
innate  faculties  on  the  conceptions  which  come  to  us  from  without.  In 
morality,  the  idea  of  good  and  bad  is  a  necessary  condition,  an  original 
basis  of  morals,  which  is  involved  in  every  one  of  our  moral  reflections, 
and  is  not  obtained  by  experience.  This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  Kant*s 
"  Critique  0/ Practical  Reason." 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  also  a  great  German  philosopher  (1762- 
1814),  was  born  in  Saxony.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kant,  but  gradually  devi- 
ated from  his  system.  Fichte  was  in  succession  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  Universities  of  Jena,  Erlangen  (in  Bavaria),  and  Berlin.  His 
system  is  that  of  a  consistent  idealism,  which  represents  all  that  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  individual  —  the  ego  (I)  —  all  that  is  outside  our- 
selves—  as  a  creation  of  this  /  or  ego.  His  philosophy  asserted  the 
almost  absolute  omnipotence  of  the  will,  and  while  charged  by  some 
with  atheism,  is  said  by  others  to  excite  his  pupils  to  the  highest  virtue 
.  and  self-denial.  While  Berlin  was  occupied  by  the  victorious  French 
troops  in  1806,  he  issued  his  **  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,"  in 
which  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  rise  and  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  Fichte  died  of  hospital  fever,  contracted  from  caring  for  the  Prus- 
sian and  French  soldiers,  wounded  in  the  battles  near  Berlin  in  18 13. 
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Lrinnjeus  (a  Latinized  form  of  Linni)^  the  great  Swedish  naturalist 
(i 707-1 778),  was  born  in  the  south  of  Sweden.  He  was  early  devoted 
to  natural  history,  especially  to  botany,  and  published  in  1735  a  classical 
work  on  the  Flora  of  Lapland.  In  1736  the  basis  of  his  botanical  system 
—  a  simple  method  of  classification,  founded  on  the  sexual  relations  of 
plants,  very  popular  in  his  day,  but  now  superseded  —  appeared  in  his 
^*  Fundamenta  Botanical  Many  discoveries  in  natural  history  are  due 
to  the  zeal  which  he  inspired  in  young  observers.  His  "  Species  Plan- 
iarufHy'  containing  a  description  of  every  known  plant,  appeared  in  1753. 
Linnaeus  was  also  learned  in  medicine  and  mineralogy. 

D'Alembert,  a  mathematician  and  writer  (17 17-1783),  was  bom  in 
Paris.  He  early  showed  much  aptitude  for  mathematics,  and  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1741.  His  work  on  dynamics 
("  Traiti de  Dynamique")  was  published  in  1743,  and  gained  great  fame. 
His  writings  on  pure  mathematics,  astronomy,  fluids,  and  other  subjects 
gave  him  high  rank  in  European  science.  In  the  second  part  of  his  life 
he  took  up  literature,  and  wrote  the  preface  {** Discours  Prilimifuiire''^) 
to  the  celebrated  French  Ettcychp^die.  The  free  thought  of  the  Encyclo- 
pidistes^  the  band  of  writers  engaged  on  the  work,  drew  down  on  D'Alem- 
bert,  as  his  name  was  prefixed  to  it,  the  condemnation  of  the  orthodox  in 
France.  He  declined  invitations  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and 
Catherine  IL  of  Russia,  to  their  capitals.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Voltaire,  and  has  shared  in  the  odium  earned  by  that  noted  Frenchman. 

Jussieu  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  famous  French  botanists.  Bernard 
de  Jussieu  (1699-1777),  born  at  Lyons,  is  described  by  the  great 
Cuvier  as  "  perhaps  the  most  profound  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  is  the  inspiring  genius  of  modern  botanists."  He  classified  the 
vegetable  kingdom  on  the  new  principle  of  the  natural  affinities  of  plants. 
Aatoine  de  Jussieu,  nephew  of  the  preceding  (1748-1836),  born  at 
Lyons,  carried  on  the  natural  system  of  his  uncle,  fully  expounding  its 
principles,  and  it  soon  took  the  place  of  the  artificial  Linnxan  system. 
Under  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  he  held  the  highest  posts  in  con- 
nection with  natural  history  and  medicine.  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  son  of 
the  preceding  (1797-1853),  born  at  Paris,  belongs  to  this  century,  but  is 
mentioned  here  in  connection.  He  stands  also  in  the  front  rank  of 
botanists,  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  died  a  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Qalvani,  the  Italian  physiologist  (1737-1793),  bom  at  Bologna,  dis- 
covered animal  electricity  or  galvanism,  a  name  for  electric  currents, 
which  is  now  little  used. 

Volta,  a  great  Italian  natural  philosopher  (i745-i826),born  at  Como, 
was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pavia  (1779- 
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1818)  devoted  himself  to  electrical  researches,  invented  the  Voltaic  Pile 
for  the  production  of  electricity,  and  many  other  valuable  instruments, 
and  was  the  real  founder  of  electrical  science,  which  is  now  producing 
such  important  practical  results. 

Laplace,  the  great  French  mathematician  and  astronomer  (1749-1827), 
was  born  in  Normandy,  early  showed  an  astonishing  gift  for  mathe- 
matics, went  to  Paris,  was  a  pupil  of  D*Alembert,  and  soon  became 
famous  by  his  discovery  of  the  invariability  of  the  mean  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
astronomers  and  mathematicians,  the  author  of  profoundly  learned  writ- 
ings, marked  by  an  admirably  clear,  pure,  and  elegant  style.  He  solved 
the  problem  of  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  discov- 
ered the  inequality  in  the  motions  oi  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  framed  the 
true  theory  oi  Jupiter's  satellites.  His  chief  works  are  the  "  Micanique 
Celeste'''' — a  book  almost  worthy  of  ranking  with  Newton's  "Principia  " 
—  and  his  "  Systhne  du  Mottde"  a  risumioi  all  modern  astronomy,  written 
in  the  finest  scientific  language.  Laplace  was  also  a  great  experimental 
chemist,  and  carried  his  researches  with  success  into  many  departments 
of  natural  philosophy.  After  being  a  ridiculously  fervid  revolutionist  he 
became  a  sycophant  to  Bonaparte,  and  then  earned  a  peerage  from  the 
restored  Bourbons  by  his  ready  denunciation  of  a  liberal  patron,  when 
Napoleon  fell  in  1814. 

Lragrange,  the  great  Italian  mathematician  (1736-1813),  a  native  of 
Turin,  early  showed  his  mathematical  ability,  wrote  with  success  on 
astronomy,  became  a  friend  of  D'Alembert  and  Euler,  and  was  appointed 
by  Frederick  the  Great  to  a  high  scientific  post  at  Berlin.  His  chief 
works  are  on  pure  mathematics.  On  Frederick's  death  (1786)  he  settled 
in  Paris,  and  incurred  great  danger  at  the  Revolution.  After  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  over,  Lagrange  became  a  professor  at  the  £cole  Polytech- 
niquey  and  a  member  of  the  newly-founded  French  Institute,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  and  ennobled  by  Napoleon.  The  character  of  Lagrange 
was  full  of  modesty  and  integrity. 

Euler,  the  great  Swiss  mathematician,  was  born  at  Basel  (Basle) 
(1707-1783).  His  whole  life  from  manhood  was  passed  in  the  professor- 
ships of  mathematics  at  Berlin  (under  Frederick  the  Great,  1741-1766), 
and  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  previously  been  mathematical  head 
of  the  academy,  and  held  the  post  again  from  1766  till  his  death.  Euler 
worked  with  great  industry',  and  was  one  of  the  profoundest  masters  of 
analytical  mathematics.  He  applied  the  analytic  method  to  mechanics, 
and  greatly  improved  both  the  differential  and  the  integral  calculus. 

Lavoisier,  the  great  chemist  (i743-i794)»  born  at  Paris,  was  attracted 
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to  chemistry  by  the  discoveries  of  Blacky  Cavendish^  and  Priestley^  on  the 
subject  of  gases,  and  took  oxygen  as  the  special  field  of  his  research, 
announcing,  as  the  result,  his  theory  of  combustion^  which  is  stated  to  be 
caused  by  a  rapid  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  burning  body.  La- 
voisier was  an  ingenious  and  accurate  experimenter,  and  rendered  many 
services  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  controversy  involving  charges  of 
plagiarism  against  him  is  still  unsettled.  Under  the  Revolution  he  was 
employed  by  the  government  in  matters  connected  with  the  new  weights 
and  measures  and  the  new  system  of  taxation.  He  was  condemned  by 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  a  frivolous  charge,  and  executed  in  May, 
1794. 

Fahrenheit,  the  German  natural  philosopher  (1686- 17 36),  was  born  at 
Dantzig.  In  1720  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  quicksilver  instead  of 
spirits  of  wine  in  thermometers :  this  change  much  improved  the  accu- 
racy of  the  instrument.  He  then  arranged  the  scale  as  at  present  com- 
monly used.    He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1724. 

WRITERS,   ETC. 

Massillon,  the  great  French  pulpit  orator  (1663-1742),  was  bom  at 
Hyires,  in  Provence.  He  often  preached  before  Louis  XIV.  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  with  wonderful  effect,  arising  from  the  powerful  simplicity 
of  his  style  and  his  admirable  delivery.  His  series  of  sermons  called 
"  Petit-Carhne  "  contains  masterpieces  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Massillon 
taught  that  the  monarch  is  made  for  the  people  in  conformity  with  the 
order  of  God  :  that  not  the  prince,  but  the  law,  should  rule,  the  monarch 
being  but  the  minister  and  guardian  of  law.  In  17 19  Massillon  was 
chosen  into  the  French  Academy. 

St.  Simon,  the  Due  de  (167 5-1 7 55),  was  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient 
French  family  claiming  descent  from  Charlemagne.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Regent  Orlians,  but  did  not  join  in  his  disgraceful  orgies,  and 
always,  showed  an  independent  spirit  rare  at  the  French  court  in  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  His  fame  in  history  has  been  acquired 
by  his  "  Memoirs^^^  the  labor  of  sixty  years,  containing  invaluable  notices 
of  men  and  things  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  from  1694  onwards  to  1723. 
A  French  critic  {M.  Taine)  puts  him  with  La  Fontaine  and  Pascal  as 
one  of  the  "three  literary  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century."  His 
*^  Memoir s^^  give  us  a  living  picture  of  the  old  regime  in  France,  and  in 
putting  before  us  what  he  calls  "  t/ie  reverse  of  the  medal" — the  state  of 
the  provinces,  the  lives  of  the  peasantry,  in  contrast  with  the  doings 
of  the  great  lords  —  he  enables  us  to  understand  why  the  French  Revolu- 
tion came  to  blast  and  burn  to  nothingness  so  bad  a  system  of  misrule. 
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Alfieri,  Count,  the  Italian  writer  of  tragedies  (1749-1803),  was  born 
at  Asti,  in  Piedmont.  His  plays  are  full  of  lofty  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments, but  are  poor  in  plot  and  stiff  in  style.  Nevertheless,  he  raised 
the  poetry  of  his  countr}'  from  a  feeble  and  artificial  state,  and  brought 
to  his  work  "  vigor  of  thought,  warmth  of  feeling,  manliness  of  taste : " 
sincerity  and  strong  passion  in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  gave  the 
charms  of  nature  and  reality  to  the  verse  of  Alfieri,  and  led  the  way  to 
better  things  than  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  contemporary  poetasters. 

Metastasio,  a  classic  poet  and  musician  of  Italy  (169S-1782),  was 
born  at  Rome.  Inspired  as  a  child  by  the  verse  of  Tasso,  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  and  wrote  for  the  Italian  operatic  stage.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  purity,  clearness,  elegance,  and  grace,  and  his  songs 
express  feeling  in  a  concise  and  natural  way. 

Klopstock,  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  poets  (i 724-1803),  was  born 
at  Quedlinburg  (at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Hartz  Mountains).  He 
created  for  his  countrymen  a  new,  strong,  free,  and  genuine  poetic  lan- 
guage, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  lyrical  writers.  He  has  been 
called  the  Pindar  of  modern  poetry.  His  chief  work  is  his  sacred  poem 
—  the  *'  Messiah "  —  and  his  ardent  patriotism  appears  in  the  odes 
called  forth  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  those  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  German  tongue  and  muse. 

Winckelmann,  the  great  German  critic  and  historian  of  ancient 
classical  art  (17 17-1768),  was  born  at  Stendal,  in  Prussia.  His  writings, 
founded  on  the  study  of  classical  antiquities  at  Rome,  have  given  him 
the  highest  authority  on  his  great  subject. 

Lessing,  the  famous  German  writer,  and  reformer  of  his  nation's 
literature  (1729-1781),  was  born  in  Saxony.  He  had  an  early  taste  for 
the  drama  and  criticism,  and  in  1760  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  His  own  best  dramas  are  ^^  Emilia 
Galotti"  ^^  Minna  von  Barnhelm**  and  ^*  Nathan  der  Wrw^;"  and  his 
grand  work  is  the  " Laocobn"  on  the  relations  of  painting  and  poetry, 
full  of  deep  and  suggestive  thought.  Lessing  unfolded  to  his  countrymen 
the  beauty,  vigor,  and  originality  of  Shakespeare,  and  he  and  Winckel- 
mann brought  bapk  the  spirit  of  art  and  poetry  to  the  genuine  and  simple 
taste  of  the  Greeks.  Lessing  was  thus  successful  in  the  great  aim  of  his 
criticism,  —  that  of  destroying  in  his  country  the  influence  of  French 
literature,  which  at  that  time  debased  the  German,  and  deprived  it  of 
all  original  power. 

Schiller,  the  great  German  poet  and  writer  on  history  and  philosophy 
(1759-1805),  was  born  in  WUrtemberg.  He  showed  an  early  taste  for 
poetry,  especially  for  the  drama,  and  in  1782  produced  his  powerful  play, 
"  The  Robbers."    His  "  History  of  the  Reiiolt  of  the  Netherlands  "  appeared 
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in  1788,  and  \C\s>^^  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War"*  in  1790-93.  His 
great  play  —  "  Wallemtein  "  —  is  known  to  English  readers  by  Coleridge's 
fine  translation:  "  William  Tell**  is  his  best  tragedy:  ^^ Maria  Stuart** 
and  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans  **  are  among  his  chief  dramatic  works.  His 
"  Poems  and  Ballads**  were  translated  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton.  Schiller, 
through  his  eloquent  pleading  for  political  and  intellectual  freedom,  his 
wide  human  sympathy,  and  the  simple  elegance  of  his  style,  became  the 
favorite  writer  of  his  nation. 

Goethe,  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  Germany  (1749-1832),  was 
born  at  Frankforton-the-Main.  He  was  of  an  excitable  nature,  early 
devoted  to  various  forms  of  art  and  all  objects  of  intellectual  interest  in 
science,  religion,  literature,  law,  and  morals.  His  famous  romance,  the 
^*  Sorrows  of  Werther,*  appeared  in  1774,  his  plays  ^^  Iphigenia**  in  1787, 
** Egmont**  in  1788,  and  "  Tasso**  in  1790.  His  great  work  —  the  dra- 
matic poem  "  Dr.  Faust  **  —  belongs,  in  its  successive  forms,  to  Goethe's 
whole  maturity  of  life.  It  is  a  real  world-poem,  containing  the  author's 
views  on  the  problems  of  existence.  In  1794  began  his  friendship 
with  Schiller,  which  continued  a  close  intimacy  till  the  latter's  death 
in  1805.  The  result  was  beneficial  to  both:  Goethe  felt  his  youth 
renewed,  as  he  said,  and  became  active  again  in  literature,  and  Schil- 
ler's dramatic  genius  produced  at  this  period  most  of  his  master- 
pieces for  the  stage  of  the  court  theatre  at  Weimar,  of  which  Goethe 
was  director.  Goethe's  novel  "  Wilhelm  Meister "  was  published  in 
1794-96,  and  he  wrote  at  this  time  some  of  his  finest  ballads.  ^^  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea**  a  narrative  poem  in  hexameters,  appeared  in  1797. 
Napoleon  and  Goethe  met,  with  expressions  of  reciprocal  admiration, 
during  the  congress  at  Erfurt  in  1808.  In  181 1  the  great  German's 
Autobiography  was  published ;  and  at  the  very  close  of  his  long  life,  in 
1831,  comes  the  second  part  of  the  **  Faust "  much  inferior  to  the  first, 
but  rich  in  beauty  of  poetical  expression.  The  characteristic  of  Goethe's 
genius  is  its  wonderful  versatility,  ranging  over  all  branches  of  poetry, 
and  cultivating  with  success  botany  and  other  scientific  subjects.  In 
literature  he  had  the  plastic  imagination  of  an  ancient  Greek,  the  glowing 
fancy  of  the  East,  the  melodic  ear  of  an  Italian,  the  feeling  of  a  true 
German.  In  none  of  the  great  departments  of  poetical  composition, 
except  the  lyric,  did  he  produce  work  of  the  highest  order :  he  was  the 
poet  of  philosophy,  of  deep  thought,  and  of  penetrating  insight  into  the 
conditions  and  problems  of  human  life.  He  did  immense  service  to 
the  German  language,  in  giving  it  elevation,  ease,  and  freedom  of  style. 
His  prose  writing  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  simplicity.  Versed  in 
almost  all  knowledge,  a  master,  in  ever>'  department  of  letters,  Goethe 
became  the  recognized  sovereign  of  intellectual  Germany.    He  and  his 
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illustrious  friend  Schiller  brought  German  literature  to  its  classical  per- 
fection. 

The  Encyclop^distes  is  the  title  of  a  number  of  writers  who  were 
more  or  less  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  French  Encyclopidie^  a 
work  which  appeared  between  1751  and  1765,  intended  as  a  free  review 
of  all  knowledge,  produced  by  men  who  were  in  no  field  of  it  respecters 
of  authority.  It  was  projected' and  edited  hy  Diderot.  We  have  seen 
that  D^AUmberty  who  had  charge  of  its  mathematical  department,  wrote 
the  famous  Preliminary  Discourse,  The  writers  gained  a  very  exten- 
sive and  powerful  influence  over  the  political  and  religious  sentiment  of 
the  age,  and  were  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  a  new  epoch 
in  their  nation's  life.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  they  assailed  the 
dogmas  and  the  system  of  Christianity  "with  a  rancor  and  an  unfairness 
disgraceful  to  men  who  called  themselves  philosophers."  At  last  unbe- 
lief became  usual  to  the  character  of  one  affecting  to  be  an  accomplished 
and  intellectual  man,  and  the  new  doctrines  spread  from  France  abroad, 
welcomed  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia^  by  CcUharine  of  Russia,  and 
hy  foseph  of  Austria,  and  carrying  heresy  into  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
The  Encyclopidistes  did  much  to  further  the  insurrectionary  spirit  which 
was  to  be  carried  hereafter  by  armed  hosts  into  nearly  every  quarter  of 
Europe.     We  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  chief  of  these  authors. 

Montesquieu  (i689>i755)  was  born  at  the  chiteau  of  his  family  near 
Bordeaux.  He  turned  his  attention  early  to  history  and  the  natural 
sciences.  His  ^  Lettres  /Vrjfzwj,"  Published  in  1721,  was  a  lively  and 
able  satire  on  French  peculiarities  in  that  age,  and  caused  the  author's 
election  to  the  French  Academy.  In  1734  appeared  his  work  on  the 
"  Causes  of  the  Greatness  and  the  Fall  of  the  Romatts,^^  showing  much 
acuteness  and  graphic  power.  His  great  work,  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois,** 
was  published  in  1748,  —  a  storehouse  of  reflections  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  legislation  and  the  social  condition  of  different  peoples. 

Buffon,  the  great  naturalist  and  writer  (1707-1788),  was  born  at 
Montbard,  in  Burgundy.  He  became  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Garden 
(now  ihtjardin  des  Plantes)  at  Paris  in  1739.  His  great  work,  ^^  Natural 
///>/^ry,"  appeared  between  1749  and  1788,  being  produced  with  assist- 
ance in  various  departments,  but  the  most  brilliant  and  important  parts 
are  by  Buffon  himself.  As  a  writer  he  is  remarkable  for  elevated  views, 
deep  thought,  and  the  originality  and  power  of  his  literary  descriptions 
of  the  world  of  nature,  though  his  accuracy  as  a  natural  philosopher 
and  observer  was  much  questioned  in  his  own  day,  and  many  of  his 
theories  have  been  since  refuted,  while  others  remain  unassailable. 

Diderot,  the  French  philosophical,  writer  (17 13-1784),  was  born  at 
Langrcs,  in  Champagne.    Early  devoted  to  literature,  he  became  a  noted 
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wit  at  Paris,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1746  for  a  pamphlet  against  the 
Christian  religion.     His  share  in  the  Encyclopidie  has  been  mentioned 
Diderot  wrote  on  the  mechanical  arts,  history,  philosophy,  and  the  fine 
arts.      He  was  not  a  great  writer,  being  brilliant  and  imaginative  but 
wanting  in  method  and  clearness  of  plan  and  expression. 

Condorcet,  the  Marquis  de  (i 743-1 794),  was  born  in  the  North  of 
France.  He  early  showed  a  genius  for  analytical  mathematics,. and  was 
most  skilful  in  the  solution  of  problems.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences^  became  famous  as  a  profound  mathematician,  and  wrote 
many  articles  in  the  Encyclopidie  on  economical  subjects.  At  the  Revo- 
lution, Condorcet  took  part  with  the  republicans,  and  being  elected  a 
deputy  for  Paris,  became  president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1792. 
In  the  Convention^  he  voted  generally  with  the  Girondists,  and  fell  with 
them.  After  escaping  arrest,  and  hiding  in  Paris  for  many  months,  he 
was  taken  as  a  suspect  in  wandering  about  the  country  in  March,  1794, 
and  poisoned  himself  in  prison. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778),  was  born  a  watchmaker's  son 
at  Geneva.  He  became  a  vagabond  at  an  early  age,  and  led  a  life  of 
extraordinary  adventure  and  change,  settling  at  Paris  for  a  time  in  1742, 
and  becoming  intimate  with  Diderot.  In  his  writings  Rousseau  attacked 
the  accepted  civilization  of  his  age,  praised  the  life  of  "  the  noble  savage," 
took  feeling  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  rejected  the  claims  of  dull  duty,  and 
bade  men  and  women  follow  their  own  heart's  promptings.  His  own 
fine  feeling  did  not  prevent  him  from  sending  all  his  children  (five  in 
succession)  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  be  reared  by  the  charity  of 
strangers.  His  sentimental  novel  —  th^  **  Notevelle  Wloise" — shocked 
sound  morality ;  and  his  political  treatise,  the  famous  "  Control  Social^** 
has  been  charged  with  a  powerful  influence  on  the  course  taken  by  the 
French  Revolution.  In  this  work  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
asserted,  men  are  bidden  to  draw  up  their  own  articles  of  religion,  "  not 
as  dogmas,  but  as  sentiments  of  sociability,"  with  banishment  for  those 
who  should  decline  to  accept  them,  and  death  for  such  as,  after  accept- 
ance, should  violate  them.  After  all  sorts  of  troubles,  conflicts  with 
the  authorities  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Berne,  visits  to  Prussia  and  Eng- 
land, ill-behavior  of  his  own,  and  ill-treatment  by  false  friends,  this 
strange  compound  of  philanthropy  and  vice,  sentiment  and  spleen, 
enthusiasm,  eccentricity,  vanity,  and  perverseness,  died  of  apoplexy,  near 
'  Paris. 

Voltaire  (the  assumed  and  historical  name  of  Francois  Marie  Arouet)^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  writers  for  versatile  ability,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1694,  and  died  there  in  1778.  His  life  was  passed  mainly  at  Paris  (with 
over  two  years  on  a  visit  in  England)  till  1734,  and  he  acquired  a  large 
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fortune  by  speculation  and  government  contracts.  From  1734  to  1749 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Cirey  in  Lorraine.  From  1749  to  1753  he  was  the 
guest  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Potsdam,  until  their  quarrel.  From  1754 
till  near  his  death,  he  was  in  or  close  to  Switzerland,  fixing  himself  at 
Ferney  in  1761.  He  was  known  in  this  retreat  as  ^'- the  patriarch  of 
Fertieyt*  received  visits  from  numerous  persons  of  rank  and  fame,  and 
kept  up  a  vast  correspondence  which  included  sovereigns  in  its  range. 
In  1778  he  went  to  Paris,  and  had  an  enthusiastic  reception,  the  excite- 
ment of  which  hastened  his  end  at  a  ripe  age  (84).  His  many  works 
include  dramatic  poetry,  romance,  history,  philosophy,  criticism,  satire, 
miscellaneous  verse.  His  writing  is  full  of  wit,  vivacity,  gayety,  ease, 
and  grace  of  style.  He  assailed  Christianity  with  virulent  wit  and  bitter 
sarcasms.  In  his  article  upon  Atheism  in  the  Efuyclopidie^  Voltaire  has 
declared  that  "  The  philosopher  who  recognizes  a  God  has  with  him  a 
crowd  of  probabilities  equivalent  to  certainty,  while  the  atheist  has  noth- 
ing but  doubts." 

The  following  are,  in  necessarily  succinct  form,  the  names  of  some 
famous  authors  of  the  century,  with  the  places  of  their  birth,  and  the 
titles  of  some  of  their  works. 

Joseph  Addison  (1672-17 19),  born  in  Wiltshire,  England.  Essays 
in  the  ''Spectator^'  tragedy  of  "  Cato^ 

Sir  Richard  Steele  (1671-1729),  Dublin,  Ireland.  Essays  in  the 
«*  Spectator;'  "  Toiler;'  etc. 

Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731),  London.  **  Robinson  Crusoe;' ^nd  innu- 
merable pamphlets. 

Alexander  Pope  (1688- 1744),  London.  "Essay  on  Man;'- " Moral 
Essays;'  "  Translation  of  the  Iliad." 

Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745),  Dublin.  ''Gulliver's  Travels;"' Tale 
of  a  Tub;'  "  Drapier's  Letters." 

Thomas  Gray  (1716-1777),  London.  "•  Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard." 

Laurence  Sterne  (17 13-1768),  Clonmel,  Ireland.  **  Tristram 
Shandy"  "  Sentimental  four  ney." 

Joseph  Butler  (1692-1752),  Berkshire,  England.  "  Aftalogy  of  Religion 
{natural  and  revealed)  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  A^ature." 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-1774),  Pallas,  County  Longford,  Ireland. 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;'  "  The  Deserted  Village;'  "  The  Traz'eller;'  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

Robert  Burns  (i 759-1 796),  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  of  Scotland. 
''A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That;'  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 

William  Cowper  (1731-1800),  Hertfordshire,  —  the  admirable  di- 
dactic poet  —  "  The  Task." 
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Edmund  Burke  (i 729-1 797),  born  and  educated  in  Dublin;  for 
thirty  years  a  member  of  Parliament;  the  advocate  of  American  rights, 
and  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  the  greatest  of  political  thinkers  and 
writers.  Macaulay  says,  "In  richness  of  imagination  Burke  was  superior 
to  any  orator,  ancient  or  modern."  Renowned  for  his  speeches  on  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806),  London.  The  great  liberal  states- 
man and  orator  of  his  time. 

Samuel  Johnson  (i 709-1 784),  Lichfield,  England.  The  subject  of  the 
most  entertaining  of  biographies  (Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson).  "  The 
Rambler f*  "  Rasse/as"  "  Diciiojiary  of  the  English  Language. ^^ 

David  Hume  (1711-1776),  Edinburgh,  an  utter  sceptic  in  metaphys- 
ics. His  ^^  History  of  England  ^^  covering  a  few  later  reigns  is  brilliant  in 
style,  but  not  accurate  or  impartial. 

Edward  Gibbon  (i 737-1 794),  Putney,  England,  bold  in  infidelity. 
His  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  is  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece. 

William  Robertson  (172 1-1793),  Edinburghshire,  Scotland.  ^^  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V."  "  History  of  Scotland ;  Reigns 
of  Mary  and  fames  VI" 

Qeorge  Berkeley  (1684-1753),  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  *"  The 
Minute  Philosopher:' 

The  Novelists. —  Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761),  Derbyshire, 
England  :  "  Pamela^*  "  Clarissa  Harl<nue;*  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'' 
Henry  Fielding  (1707-17 54),  Somersetshire,  England  :  "  Tom  fones^* 
'■foseph  Andrews^'*  Tobias  Smollett  (1721-1771),  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland  :  "  Roderick  Random^'  "  Peregritu  Pickle^'  "  Humphry  Clinker ;' 
also  "  History  of  England:' 

Giovanni  Battista  Vico  (1668-1744),  Naples.  *^  Philosophy  of 
History."  "  He  places  Divine  Providence  at  the  basis  of  all  history,  and 
shows  its  workings  in  language,  mythology,  religion,  law,  and  govern- 
ment." 

Cesare  Bonesana  Beccaria,  Marquis  (1738-1794},  Milan,  an  Ital- 
ian jurist  and  economist.  **  Crimes  and  Punishments:'  '^Abuses  of  CoitMge 
and  their  Remedies:'  Advocate  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
and  other  humane  reforms. 

Carlo  Goldoni  (1707- 1792),  Venice.  The  most  prolific  and  famous 
comedy  writer  of  Italy. 

Henry  Grattan  (i 746-1820),  Dublin.  The  patriot  statesman  of 
the  Irish  and  English  Parliaments,  and  most  eloquent  of  orators. 

Henry  Flood  (i 732-1 791),  Dublin.  Distinguished  as  an  Irish 
statesman,  patriot,  and  orator. 
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Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751-1816),  Dublin.  "  The  Rivals*^ 
"  School  for  Scandai"  Orations  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings. 

John  Wesley  (1703-1791),  Lincohishire,  England.  Founder  of  the 
religious  denomination  of  Methodists;  a  voluminous  writer;  and  his 
brother,  Charles  Wesley  (1708-1788).  A  preacher,  and  writer  of 
excellent  hymns. 

Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758),  East  Windsor,  Connecticut.  The 
first  American  metaphysician  of  distinction.  His  writings  opposed  the 
materialistic  philosophy  of  Locke;  in  theology  he  was  a  Calvinist.  "  He 
sums  up  the  old  theology  of  New  England,  and  is  the  fountain-head  of 
the  new." 

The  writers  of  The  Federalist^  a  collection  of  essays  of  extraordinary 
ability,  in  explanation  and  advocacy  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  prior  to  its  adoption:  Alexander  Hamilton 
(1757-1804),  Nevis,  West  Indies.  John  Jay  (1745-1829),  New  York; 
at  one  time  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
James  Madison  (1751-1836),  Virginia;  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  names  of  the  many  eminent  writers  and  orators  who  figured  in 
the  patriotic  movement  for  American  Independence  are  omitted  as 
belonging  specially  to  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

ARTISTS,  ETC. 

High  art,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  developed  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  mainly  in  the  department  of  musky  at  a  time  when  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  degeneracy  and 
decay.  Modern  music  owes  its  origin  to  religion  and  the  Church,  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great^  about  A.D.  600,  being  the  great  musical  reformer  to 
whom  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  chanting  is  due.  Guido  Aretino  d*  Arfzzo, 
an  Italian  Benedictine  monk  of  the  eleventh  century,  invented  the  present 
musical  notation  by  means  of  points  distributed  upon  lines  and  spaces, 
and  took  the  names  of  the  notes  —  67,  Re,  MU  Fa^  Sol^  etc.  —  from  the 
first  syllables  of  words  in  an  old  I^itin  hymn.  Successive  improvements 
came  from  ingenious  minds  —  such  as  the  descant  {ox  combination  of 
sounds  of  unequal  lengths,  two  or  more  sounds  succeeding  one  another, 
while  one  equal  to  them  all  in  length  was  sustained),  afterwards  called 
(in  the  fourteenth  century)  counter  point,  with  its  many  artistic  develop- 
ments. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Italian  master  Palestrina^  who  died 
in  1594,  proved  himself  to  be  the  greatest  composer  the  world  had  yet 
seen.    It  was  he  who,  at  a  critical  time,  saved  muiic  from  destruction  in 
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the  hands  of  the  theorists  (who  had  divorced  sound  from  sense),  and 
showed  that  the  art  was  worthy  of  the  closest  union  with  the  inspirations 
of  the  poet.  He  produced  three  Masses y  one  of  which  remains  to  this  day 
a  model  of  musical  composition.  The  Italians  were  at  this  period  the  chief 
masters  and  interpreters  of  the  art  throughout  Europe.  England,  how- 
ever, had  a  good  school  of  her  own,  headed  by  Orlando  Gibbons.  The 
eighteenth  century  saw  Germany  rise  to  a  very  high  place,  which  she  has 
since  retained,  in  every  department  of  the  musical  art  except  singing. 
There  Italy,  producing  the  most  beautiful  alto  and  tenor  voices,  has  kept 
the  supremacy.  German  genius  has  so  developed  instrumental  music, 
and  given  to  its  forms  such  extent  and  variety,  that  a  new  world  has  been 
thereby  opened  to  musical  Europe.  Germany  owes  much,  however,  to 
her  Southern  rival.  Much  of  the  sweetness  found,  united  with  native 
strength,  in  the  works  of  the  best  German  composers,  is  due  to  their 
study  of  the  Italian  masters.  The  music  of  France  is  in  melody  unex- 
celled. 

Gluck,  the  great  German  composer,  to  whom  opera  is  indebted  for  its 
splendor  and  dramatic  perfection,  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  17 14,  and  lived 
till  1784.  He  showed  his  musical  taste  at  an  early  age,  and  the  first 
opera  which  he  wrote  was  an  improvement  on  the  existing  style.  His 
fame  soon  became  European,  and  in  1746  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
met  Handel^  but  soon  afterwards  made  his  home  at  Vienna,  and  continued 
to  write  operas  with  great  success.  His  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  first 
performed  in  1762,  was  a  triumph  of  freshness  and  pathos,  still  often 
performed  in  Germany.  His  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis^* "  Armida,**  and  "  Iphi- 
genia  in  TauriSy"  end  a  series  of  works  which  were  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  those  great  masters  Cherubiniy  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 

John  Sebastian  Bach,  one  of  the  greatest  German  musicians  (as 
organ-player  and  composer),  was  born  at  Eisenach  in  1685,  and  lived  till 
1750.  His  compositions,  chiefly  religious,  consisting  of  cantatas  and 
motetSy  with  many  pieces  for  the  piano  and  organ,  have  a  truly  grand  and 
original  inspiration.  Bach's  family  came  from  Presburg,  in  Hungary, 
and  produced  in  all  more  than  fifty  good  musical  performers.  His  own 
eleven  sons  were  all  distinguished  musicians. 

George  Frederick  Handel,  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  composers, 
was  born  at  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  1684,  and  lived  till  1759.  His 
genius  for  music  was  shown  in  early  youth,  and  he  wrote  operas  soon 
after  the  age  of  twenty ;  he  then  studied  in  Italy,  and  settled  in  England 
in  17 10.  His  anthems  and  organ  fugues  would  alone  have  given  him  last- 
ing fame.  In  his  oratorios  Handel  is  supremely  great,  the  choruses,  in 
particular,  being  unequalled  for  sublimity.  Amongst  the  chief  of  these 
grand  works,  produced  between  1731  and  17531  ^^^  ^^  Israel  in  Egypt,  ^ 
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the  "  Affssiahf*  "  SamsoH,*^  and  ^  Judas  Afacci^aus"  Of  his  other  com- 
positions, the  "  Acts  and  Galatea"  and  the  Dettinsm  "  Te  Deum " 
(written  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Dettingen  in  1743),  are  famous.  His 
style  in  general  shows  boldness,  strength,  spirit,  and  invention  of  the 
highest  order.     His  remains  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Joseph  Haydn,  the  famous  musical  composer  (i  732-1809),  was  born 
in  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  After  many  early 
struggles  he  became  known  as  a  vocal  performer  and  as  a  teacher,  and 
m  1761  was  appointed  '''  chapd-masUr"  or  musical  director,  by  a  Prince 
Esterhazy,  with  whom  he  remained  for  thirty  years.  Haydn  was  a  very 
prolific  composer,  at  this  period,  of  symphonies  for  full  orchestra,  masses^ 
chamber  music,  and  opera.  He  visited  London  in  1790  and  1794,  staying 
eighteen  months  on  each  occasion,  and  being  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  musical  world.  His  beautiful  oratorio,  the  "  Creation"  was 
produced  at  Vienna  in  March,  1799. 

John  Wolfgang  Mozart,  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  geniuses 
(1756-1792),  was  born  at  Salzburg,  on  the  borders  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  His  soul  was  filled  with  music,  and  his  precocity  was  wonder- 
ful;  in  \i\s  fifth  year  he  wrote  a  concerto  for  the  harpsichord,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  musical  rules,  and  of  great  difficulty.  In  his  tenth  year 
he  had  become  famous  all  over  Europe  as  a  player  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  could  execute  the  most  diflficult  music  at  sight ;  at  twelve  years  of  age 
he  led,  in  presence  of  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna,  the  performance  of  a 
mass  from  his  own  pen.  In  \i\s  fourteenth  year  he  composed  his  ^rst  opera, 
"  Mithridates"  continued  to  pour  forth  masses,  serenades,  and  symphonies, 
and  settled  at  Vienna  in  1780.  His  "  Figaro  "  appeared  in  1787,  at  Prague ; 
then,  shortly  afterwards,  his  immortal  "  Don  Gioianni ; "  his  "  Cost  Fan 
Tutti"  in  1790,  'Wl  Flauto  Magico"  in  1791,  and  the  *' Clemenza  di  Tito" 
and  Requiem  in  1792,  the  year  of  his  death.  His  instrumental  music  — 
symphonies,  quartets,  concertos  for  the  piano,  sonatas,  and  masses  —  is 
beautiful  beyond  the  reach  of  praise.  The  works  of  this  consummate 
poet  in  musical  expression  charm  alike  the  mere  lover  of  melody  and  the 
accomplished  musician  ;  there  was  nothing  he  did  not  know  and  display 
in  the  resources  of  his  art ;  and  for  richness,  purity,  ease,  and  depth  —  all 
that  belongs  to  perfection  in  the  best  and  highest  kind  —he  is  esteemed 
the  Raphael  of  the  musical  world. 

Canova,  the  great  Italian  sculptor  (1757-1822),  was  born  in  the 
Venetian  territory.  He  founded  a  new  school,  famous  for  softness  and 
delicacy  of  execution,  and  restored  to  sculpture  the  loveliness  and  grace 
which  had  long  ceased  to  be  found  in  its  productions.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  among  the  best  being  his  Hebcy  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Perseus 
with  the  Head  of  Medusa,  bust  of  Napoleon,  and  figures  for  the  tomb  of 
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Alfieri  at  Florence.  The  character  of  Canova  —  modest,  open,  kindly  to 
all  —  was  as  excellent  as  his  artistic  skill. 

Jacquard,  the  great  FVench  mechanical  inventor  (1752-1834),  was 
born  at  Lyons,  son  of  a  silk-weaver.  After  many  difficulties,  he  brought 
out  his  famous  loom  forfi^tred  weaving — a  triumph  of  ingenuity  and 
success,  denounced  and  broken  at  the  outset  by  the  mob  of  Lyons,  and 
afterwards  used  for  the  creation  of  boundless  wealth  in  the  exquisite 
productions  of  French  weavers. 

Benjamin  West,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1738,  died  in  London  1820, 
a  remarkably  successful  artist,  from  the  American  Colonies.  One  of  his 
early  pictures,  The  Death  of  Wolfe^  created  an  era  in  the  history  of 
British  art  from  the  fact  that  the  figures  were  habited  in  the  costume 
appropriate  to  their  time  and  character,  instead  of  in  classical  costumes 
as  had  been  the  mode  previously.  This  innovation,  which  was  at  first 
opposed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  an 
improvement    The  chief  merit  of  West's  pictures  was  in  composition. 


CHAPTER    V. 

QRBAT  EVENTS   OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

I,   Among  the  permanent  creations  of  this  century  we 
reckon  one   new  empire^  —  Germany;   and    new  General 
kingdoms    in     Greece,  Belgiumy    Italy,    Bavaria,  niJJJ^nS* 
Holland,    WUrtemberg,    Saxony,  and   Roumania,   "ntury. 
The  age  is  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own,  derived  in 
part  from  the  working  of  the  roused  spirit  of  humanity  which 
was  first  powerfully  expressed  on  the  Continent  in  the  French 
Revolution    against    grinding    oppression,   but   which   was 
led  astray  by  a  diabolism  whose  anarchical  principles  and 
misdeeds   set  back   the   cause  of   the  popular  welfare  to  a 
degree  from  which  the  recovery  has  been  very  slow  and  still 
is  hindered.     The  assured  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  wonderful  growth,  for  more  than  a 
century,  to  a  leading  position  among  the  nations,  has  proved 
that  a  democracy  —  "a  government  of   the  people,  by  the 
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people,  and  for  the  people  "  —  founded  and  acting  on  right 
principles,  which  have  undergone  the  test  of  ages,  is  the  best 
and  most  stable  of  governments.  The  course  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  under  circumstances,  happily,  favorable  to  suc- 
cess, has  afforded  the  lesson  that  not  in  destruction  and  the 
resolving  of  society  into  chaos,  but  in  abolition  of  abuses, 
redress  of  wrongs,  preserving  the  acquisitions  and  guaranties 
of  centuries  past,  and  building  on  sacred  principles  as  a 
foundation,  can  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  be  secured. 
Hence  the  world-wide  difference  in  the  natures  of  the  French 
and  American  Revolutions.  While  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  all  the  "  freedom  man  may  claim  under  God's 
restraining  laws,"  it  is  to  be  said  of  Europe  that  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  people  has  resulted  in  a  great  gain  to  good 
government  and  freedom.  New  political  and  social  problems 
have  come  forward  for  solution  as  to  representative  govern- 
ment, nationalities,  the  rights  of  labor,  religious  toleration, 
extended  education,  and  other  questions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  and  these  matters  have  given  rise  to  revolutions, 
insurrections,  strikes,  political  and  social  congresses,  —  every 
kind  of  hostile  and  friendly  conflict  and  debate.  It  has 
become  there  an  age  of  growing  liberty  for  parliaments  and 
for  the  press.  The  constellation  of  the  United  States  has 
shown  the  way  to  colonial  development  and  popular  govern- 
ment beyond  the  Atlantic  waters  and  in  Australasian  lands. 
It  is  a  time  of  unsurpassed  activity  in  all  directions  —  com- 
mercial, geographical,  artistic,  social,  literary,  legislative,  and 
religious ;  a  time  of  marvellous  inventions,  scientific  discov- 
eries, restless  inquirings,  and  incessant  discussions  on  the 
platform  and  in  print.  Railways  have  greatly  changed  the 
life  of  the  citizen  in  peace,  and  the  performances  of  the  sol- 
dier in  war ;  science  has  transformed  the  equipment  and  the 
powers  of  fleets  and  armies ;  steam  has  bridged  the  oceans ; 
electricity  has  brought  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  the 
compass  of  one  city,  for  the  interchange  of  sympathy,  and 
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news,  and  thought.     The  columns  of  a  single  issue  of  the 

daily  newspaper  press   are  at  once  a  faithful  picture  and 

a  noble  monument  of  what  this  century  has  done  and  is 

doing  in   the   development   of  the   material    resources    of 

mankind. 

2.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  this  age 

of  exhibitions   and   philanthropical   parade   has 

been   one   of    advance    mainly   in    the   way  of  teenthccn- 

tury  con- 
mechanical  progress,  rather  than  in  the  highest  trasted  with 

and  best  kind  of  civilization.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years,  we  have  seen  among  civilized  nations  an  almost 
unexampled  number  of  sanguinary  wars.  And  the  standing 
armies  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  more  numerous  than 
ever,  are  a  sign  of  barbarism  rather  than  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. Steam,  gas,  and  electricity  have  done  wonders  in 
making  things  cheap  and  people  comfortable ;  but  although 
the  age  does  not  consist,  as  some  critics  have  declared, 
merely  of  "  money-bags  and  cant,"  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
advance  in  real  civilization  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
material  improvement.  The  restlessness  and  hurry  of  life  in 
the  nineteenth  century  have  taken  away  much  of  the  grace 
and  charm  that  belonged  to  life  in  the  past,  and  modern  dis- 
coveries have  not  really  enlarged  human  powers,  but  only 
multiplied  human  instruments.  The  subdivision  of  labor 
has  cramped  the  individual  worker,  and,  in  our  admiration 
of  the  products  of  modern  mechanism,  we  are  too  ready  to 
forget  how  and  by  whom  these  products  are  consumed,  and 
what  sort  of  lives  are  passed  by  the  producers.  We  have  at 
one  end  of  the  social  scale  "  boundless  luxury  and  self-indul- 
gence, and  at  the  other  a  condition  of  life  as  cruel  as  that  of 
a  Roman  slave,  and  more  degraded  than  that  of  a  South  Sea 
Islander."  All  England,  for  example,  has  become  covered 
with  tracts  of  continuous  large  cities,  factories,  and  coal-pits. 
The  condition  and  sub-gradations  of  "  the  classes  "  are  more 
and  more  marked  as  evidenced  between  the  East  End  and 
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West  End  of  London.  The  rich  are  made  richer  by  the  in- 
crement in  the  value  of  property  produced  by  the  presence  of 
an  increased  population,  while  the  poor  are  made  poorer  by 
the  competition  of  their  own  class  in  the  labor  market  to  the 
profit  of  capital,  and  by  the  prices  and  exactions  demanded 
from  them  to  meet  interest  on  the  artificially  increased 
capital.  This  is  true  of  the  same  relations  between  the 
laboring  and  capitalistic  classes  in  both  hemispheres.  How 
to  remedy  such  injuries,  is  a  problem  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  solved  by  the  wise  and  good  men  of  the  present  or 
the  next  generation,  for  the  relief  and  amelioration  of 
humanity. 

I.  THE  CONSULATE  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

We  resume  our  narrative  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which 
ushered  in  this  last  era  of  the  world's  history,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  government  called  the  Directory  in 
France,  in  1795. 

I.  The  French  Republic  was  still  at  war  with  Austria^  and 

in    1796   (a   week   after  his  marriage   with  the 

attacks  Italy   graceful    and    amiable    widow,  Josephine   Beau- 

aad  Austria.      ,  .  v     ^  . 

hamais)^  Bonaparte  went  to  assume  the  comn^and 
of  the  army  of  Italy  against  the  Sardinian  and  Austrian 
forces.  His  brilliant  strategy  and  rapid  movements  gave 
him  wonderful  success,  and  soon  placed  him  before  the 
world  as  the  greatest  general  of  the  age.  In  battle  after 
battle  (April,  1796),  he  routed  the  Sardinians,  and  forced 
them  to  sue  for  peace.  In  May,  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Lodi^  took  Milan  (where  he  seized  the  chief  works  of  art, 
and  sent  them  to  Paris),  and  coerced  the  Pope^  and  the 
governments  of  Naples^  Modena^  and  Parma,  into  making 
terms.  He  then  turned  upon  the  Austrians  under  General 
IVurmser,  beat  them  at  Castiglione  (in  August),  and  drove 
them  into  Mantua,  In  November  (1796),  he  defeated  the 
Austrians  (under  Alvinzy),  at  Areola,  and  again  (January, 
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1797),  at  Riv'oli,  Wurmser^  pressed  .by  famine,  then  sur- 
rendered Mantua.  Bonaparte  then  (after  an  invasion  of 
the  Pope's  dominions,  and  appropriating  Avignon  and 
much  Italian  territory  to  France) 
crossed  the  Alps  northwards 
into  the  Tyrol,  meeting  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Charles  (one 
of  the  best  commanders  of  the 
age),  who  was  preparing  to  in- 
vade Italy.  Bonaparte  defeated 
the  archduke  in  several  bat- 
tles, and,  rapidly  marching  on 
Vienna,  forced  Austria  to  make  napoleon  bonaparte. 

terms. 

2.  By  the  I'reaty  of  Campo  Formio  (October,  1797),  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  (vio^i  Belgium)  and  Lorn- 

o         /  Treaty  of 

bardy  were  ceded  to  France,   and    Venetia  was  Campp 

.  .  ,  .    ,  Formio. 

given  to  Austria,  —  an  arrangement  which  put  an 
end  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  after  her  many  centuries  of 
independence.  Savoy  and  Nice  had  been  already  given  up 
by  Sardinia,  and  the  conquering  republic  was  become  a 
terror  to  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  young  general  was 
received  with  boundless  enthusiasm  in  Paris  on  his  return 
in  December,  1797. 

3.  The  career  of  Bonaparte  in  the  East  was  a  failure. 
Aiming   at   the    English    empire    in    India,    the 

r^'      T  y.^  «  .   ,  ,.      Napoleon  in 

Directory,  m  May,  1798,  sent  a  powerful  expedi-  Egjrptand 
tion,  under  Bonaparte's  command,  to  conquer  ^"** 
Egypt.  The  Mamelukes  were  defeated  near  Cairo,  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids y  and  the  country  was  occupied.  Nel- 
son's victory  at  the  Nile  (August,  1798)  shut  up  the  French 
army  in  their  conquest,  and  in  February,  1799,  Napoleon 
marched  to  meet  the  Turkish  forces  in  Syria.  He  gained 
some  victories,  but  failed  to  take  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  after  a 
siege  of  sixty  days,  and  his  designs  of  Eastern  conquest  were 
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thus  frustrated.     Bad  news  from  France  brought  him  back 
to  Paris  in  October  (1799). 

4.  In  Italy^  in  1798  (after  the  establishment  of  a  Cisalpine 

Republic  in  the  north,  and  a  Ligurian  Republic  at 

The  ^^iieoch 

plunder  Genoa,  in  1797),  Generals  Berthier  and  Mass/na 

took  and  plundered  Rome,  stripping  palaces, 
churches,  and  convents  of  every  work  of  art,  and  every 
object  of  value.  Pope  Pius  VL  was  taken  prisoner  to 
France,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died,  and  a  Roman  Re- 
public was  set  up.  The  Second  Coalition  against  France  was 
now  formed  by  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  the 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Early  in  1799,  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  a  Republic  (the 
Parthenopcean,  from  the  ancient  Parthenope,  on  the  site  of 
Naples)  was  established. 

5.  Then  came  a  change  of  fortune  for  the  French.  In 
French  Germany,  their  forces  xxndex  Jour  dan  were  driven 
reverses.  beyond  the  Rhine  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  In 
Italy,  the  same  great  commander,  with  the  Russians  under 
Suwarrow,  —  or  Suwarof  (j^.  147),  the  captor  of  Ismail  from 
Turkey  in  1790,  —  defeated  the  French  troops  under  Moreau, 
Masskna,  Jour  dan,  Macdonald,  and  Joubert,  in  several  impor- 
tant battles,  and  recovered  nearly  all  the  country  for  a  time. 
In  France,  the  Directory,  after  four  years'  administration, 
had  broken  down.  Corruption  and  disorder  were  rife,  a 
change  of  Directors  had  taken  place,  and  all  was  in  confu- 
sion when  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt,  as  above,  in 
October,  1799. 

6.  In  November,  1799,  the  French  Republic  virtually 
Napoleon,  Came  to  an  end,  and  Napoleon  was  henceforward 
First  Consul,  j^astcr  of  France.  At  the  head  of  the  troops  he 
abolished  the  Directory,  and  became  absolute  ruler  as  First 
Consul  with  two  colleagues  of  nominal  power.  There  was 
a  Council  of  State  (named  by  the  consuls)  to  prepare  laws ;  a 
Legislative  Body  (not  allowed  to  debate)  to  approve  or  reject 
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them ;  and  a  prefect  in  every  territorial  department,  with  full 
executive  powers,  responsible  directly,  and  solely,  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  This  last  centralized  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  survived  all  revolutions,  and  exists  at  the  present 
moment  in  France. 

7.  Napoleon's  objects  in  France  were  the  establishment  of 
order  and  the  reform  of  civil  affairs.     He  was  at 

...  ,  ,      Napoleon** 

once  a  revolutionist  and  a  reactionist,  —  an  ad-  internal 
venturer  who  had  become  a  virtual  sovereign,  — 
and  he  was  prepared  to  receive  as  friends  all,  either  Jacobins 
or  Royalists,  who  would  support  his  government,  while  he 
was  equally  determined  and  able  to  put  down  all  who  should 
oppose  him.  He  took  measures  to  recruit  the  nation's 
finances,  repealed  the  violent  laws  of  the  Revolution,  re- 
opened the  churches  for  worship,  set  up  a  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  a  complete  system  of  political  spies,  and  was  thus 
armed  at  all  points  against  royalist  or  revolutionary  efforts. 

8.  In  May,  1800,  Napoleon  again  took  the  field.     Cross- 
ing the  Great  St,  Bernard,  he  took  Melas,  the 

.  t    ,  .1  1    .1-.  Battles  of 

Austrian  general,  by  surprise,  and  entered  Milan,   Marengo  and 
On  June  14,  his  brilliant  victory  of  Marengo  gave 
Piedmont  again  to   France.      In    December  of  that  year, 
Moreau,  in  Germany,  gained  his  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden 
over  the  Austrian  Archduke  John. 

9.  The  French  armies  introduced  and  continued  the  sys- 
tem of  plunder,  by  which  war  was  made  to  sup- 
port itself  in  a  hostile  or  neutral  scene  of  action,   ayatem  of 
Everything  wanted  by  the  soldiers  of  France  was 

taken  at  the  bayonet's  point  from  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
and  though  this  method  answered  well  for  a  time,  it  caused 
the  French  to  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  brigands,  and 
in  the  end  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's  power. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  plan  adopted  was  a  sheer  necessity, 
because  the  republican  government  was  destitute  of  funds ; 
but   the   French   soldiers,   thus   used   to  plunder,   acquired 
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habits  which  had  fatal  results  in  the  general  enmity  aroused 
throughout  Europe  by  this  ruthless  way  of  proceeding. 

10.  In  February,  1801,  the  Peace  of  Lunrviile  ^\\h  Austria 

made  the  Rhine  a  boundary  between  France  and 

Treaties  of 

LuneviUeand  Germany,  and  treaties  were  also  made  with  the 
other  countries  at  war  with  France.  The  English 
forces  had  subdued  the  French  army  in  Egypt  in  1801,  and 
the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  with  England  in  1802, 
under  which  the  King  of  England  gave  up  the  title  of  King 
of  France,  held  since  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

11.  Napoleon  at  this  time  was  greatly  occupied  with  the 

re-establishment   of   social    institutions   and   the 

Social  im-  -..,„..  .  , 

provementa  unprovement  of  Civil  affairs.  A  general  amnesty 
allowed  all  the  /migrh  to  return  to  France :  the 
famous  new  order  of  chivalry,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was 
established :  there  were  again  a  court  and  a  brilliant  social 
circle  in  the  capital  of  France.  The  CathoHc  religion  was 
restored  through  the  Concordat  with  the  Pope :  the  higher 
education  —  especially  in  mathematics  and  physical  science 
—  was  promoted  :  great  public  works  were  undertaken,  and 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  were  encouraged. 

12.  In  August,  1802,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  Consul  for 
Code  ^{f^  by  his  obsequious  senate,  and  this  was  con- 
Napoieon.  firmed  by  z.  plebiscite,  or  popular  vote  under  man- 
hood suffrage,  to  the  number  of  three  millions.  Now  came 
the  greatest  of  his  services  to  France.  The  chief  jurists  of 
the  nation,  under  Napoleon's  own  supervision,  drew  up  the 
famous  Code  NapoUon,  —  a  body  of  laws  for  civil,  penal, 
commercial,  and  military  matters,  —  still  used  in  France  and 
several  other  countries  of  Europe,  including  Belgium  and 
Italy.  The  gallery  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  was  formed  with 
the  works  of  art  taken  from  Italy,  and  France  was  started, 
as  it  seemed,  on  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  career. 

13.  If  Napoleon  had  possessed,  along  with  his  other  high 
qualities,  the  supreme  virtues  of  moderation  and  self-restraint, 
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he  might  have  died  ruler  of  France  and  arbiter  of  the  affairs 
of  Europe.     The  crimes  of  his  career  sprung,  not  from  innate 
cruelty  or  vice,  but  from  unscrupulous  devotion 
to  self-aggrandizement,  and  from  a  certain  sordid   Napoleon's 
lack   of   chivalrous  feeling   and   of   high   moral 
tone  commensurate  with  his  glorious  mental  endowments. 
He  was  the  victim,  again  and  again,  of  a  spirit  of  presump- 
tuous fatalism,  and  of  an  intoxication  of  soul  bred  by  success 
and    prosperity,  which  urged  him   onward   in  a  course  of 
aggression  that  armed  all  Europe  against  his  power. 

14.  Bonaparte,  in  1802,  seized  Elba,  annexed  Piedmont 
and  the  Duchy  of  ParmHy  kept  military  posses-  Renewal  of 
sion  of  Holland,  made  an  armed  **  mediation  "  in  ****  ^"' 
the  affairs  of  Switzerland^  assumed  the  mastery  of  Northern 
Italy  as  head  of  the  **  Italian  (formerly  Cisalpine)  Republic,'* 
interfered  with  a  high  hand  in'  German  affairs,  and  drove 
England,  by  these  proceedings  and  by  deliberate  insult  to 
her  ambassador,  Lord  Whitworth^  to  a  renewal  of  the  war 
in  May,  1803.  Then  occurred  the  seizure  by  Napoleon  of 
English  travellers  in  France  and  Holland,  the  occupation 
of  Hanover  by  his  troops,  the  great  preparations  at  Boulogne 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  doings  of  the  English 
navy  in  blockading  French  ports  and  reducing  the  French 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

15.  In  1804  a  conspiracy  was  alleged  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Paris,  having  for  its  objects  the  over- 

throw  of  Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of   the  Bourbon 

conspiracy. 

Bourbon  line  of  kings,  then  represented  by  the 
Count  of  Provence,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  The  friends  of 
Napoleon  assert  that  the  British  government  was  engaged  in 
the  plot ;  his  enemies  declare  that  his  own  minister  of  police, 
Foiichk  (the  former  revolutionist  and  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion) enticed  the  royalist  partisans  into  France  with  a  view 
to  their  destruction.  What  is  certain  is  that  General  Pichegru 
(the   conqueror  of    Holland  in  1795),  Georges  Cadoudal  (a 
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Breton  leader,  head  of  the  royalist  party  known  as  the 
Chouans)^  and  General  Moreau  (the  victor  of  Hohenlinden, 
of  whose  glory  Bonaparte  was  jealous)  were  arrested  as 
conspirators.  Cadoudal  was  executed,  Pichegru  was  found 
dead  in  prison,  and  Moreau  was  banished  for  life.  Of 
Pichegru,  Napoleon's  friends  assert  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide ;  Napoleon's  enemies  declare  that  he  was  murdered  by 
the  tyrant's  orders. 

i6.  No  doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  Napoleon's  treatment 
Murder  of  ^^  ^^  Duc  d^ Enghien,  This  young  prince,  son 
d^E^w  °^  Condk^  Duke  of  Bourbon^  had  fought  against  the 

revolution  on  the  side  of  the  allies  in  1792,  and 
from  1796  to  1799.  In  March,  1804,  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  conspiracy,  he  was  living  with  his  wife  at  Ettenheim, 
on  Baden  territory,  and  the  fact  of  his  Bourbon  blood  was 
the  sole  ground  for  suspicion  against  him.  In  order  to  strike 
terror  into  the  royalists.  Napoleon  now  grossly  violated 
humanity  and  the  law  of  nations.  D'Enghien  was  seized  by 
an  armed  force  at  Ettenheim,  sent  by  Napoleon's  orders,  in 
violation  of  the  Duke  of  Baden's  territory.  He  was  at 
once  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes^  outside  Paris,  tried 
and  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
without  examination  of  witnesses  or  means  of  defence,  and 
shot  to  death  in  the  gloom  of  early  morning  in  the  ditch 
of  the  fort.  From  the  guilt  of  this  murder  no  explanations 
have  hitherto  cleared  Napoleon's  fame. 

17.  In  May,  1804,  the  subservient  legislative  bodies  offered 
Napoleon  Napoleon  an  imperial  crown,  and  his  acceptance 
EmMfor  of  ®^  ^^  dignity  was  confirmed  by  an  immense 
France.  popular  vote.     The  empire  was  made  hereditary 

in  the  male  issue  of  Napoleon,  his  \y[0)\i^xs  Joseph  and  Louis 
following  in  the  order  of  succession.  A  new  aristocracy  was 
created,  and  an  imperial  court  was  started  with  full  splen- 
dor of  equipment  and  ceremony.  The  coronation  took  place 
on  December  2,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Pope 
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(Pius  VII.)  being  present;  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  taking  the 
crown  from  the  pontiff's  hand,  crowned  first  himself,  and 
then  the  Empress  Josephine.  In  May,  1805,  he  was  crowned 
King  of  Italy  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  Fourteen  of  the 
chief  generals  were  made  marshals  of  France,  the  most 
distinguished  being  Bernadotte^  Jourdan^  Davoust,  Lannes^ 
Masskna,  Muraty  Ney,  Soult^  and  Kdlermann, 

18.  A  Third  Coalition  had  been  formed  against  France, 
by  England^  Austria,  and  Russia,  Prussia  re-  ,3^,^, 
mained  neutral,  tempted  by  Napoleon's  promise  fefS^A^atn^ 
of  Hanover,  and  was  soon  severely  punished  for  5ulli?lit*^"*' 
the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  her  government.  Au«teriiu. 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  England  was  frustrated  by  her  naval 
readiness ;  and  Bonaparte  then  made  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  strokes  of  strategic  genius,  and  broke  up  the  league 
which  had  been  raised  by  Pitt  against  him.  In  September, 
1805,  he  marched  his  great  army  from  Boulogne  to  Bavaria, 
fell  upon  the  Austrians,  forced  the  incapable  General  Mack 
to  surrender  at  Ulm  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  by  the 
middle  of  November  had  reached  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna. 
There  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  at  Trafalgar  —  Nelson's  third  and  last  great  victory. 
Entering  Vienna  as  a  conqueror,  he  prepared  to  encounter 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  under  their  respective 
emperors.  On  December  2,  he  completely  routed  them  at 
Austerlitz,  in  Moravia,  north  of  Vienna,  —  the  most  glorious 
of  all  Napoleon's  victories.  Austria  instantly  sued  for  peace, 
and  gave  up  to  France  Venetia,  Dalmatia,  and  other  Adriatic 
territory.  The  Russians  retreated  to  their  own  country,  and 
Hanover  was  handed  over  to  Prussia. 

19.  The   conqueror  then  turned  against  southern  Italy, 
picked  a  quarrel  with   the    King  of  Naples^  de-  -..    j,    ^^ 
throned   him,  and  made  Joseph  Bonaparte  (the  erationof 
emperor's  brother)  king  in  his  place.    His  brother 

Louis  was  made  King  of  Holland  on  the  extinction  of  the 
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Batavian  Republic.  Various  minor  sovereignties  or  duke- 
doms were  created  in  Italy  and  Germany  as  rewards  for 
successful  marshals.  The  most  important  effect  of  Napo- 
leon's grand  military  success  was  his  formation  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  in  place  of  the  now  dissolved  old 
German  Empire.  By  the  Peace  of  Presburg  (December  26, 
1805)  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  became 
kings  (a  first  step  in  the  dissolution  of  the  empire),  and  in 
July,  1806,  they  and  many  other  German  princes  formally 
seceded  from  the  old  constitution  of  Germany.  Napoleon 
took  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ; 
other  German  princes  afterwards  joined  the  new  body ;  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  became  King ;  in  1807  a  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia  was  made  out  of  provinces  conquered  from 
Prussia  and  other  states,  and  was  given  io  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
youngest  brother  of  Napoleon.  These  arrangements  lasted 
until  18 13,  when,  after  Napoleon's  Russian  disaster,  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  fell  to  pieces. 

20.  Prussia  was  driven  to  war  with  France  in  October, 
Praasian  1806,  by  Napoleon*s  proposal  to  restore  Hanover 
j^Md*  to  England,  and  she  now  found  herself,  without 
Aueretadt.  g^  effective  ally,  engaged  with  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  of  Europe.  On  October  14,  Napoleon's  victory 
2Xjena,  and  his  general  Davoust's  at  Aiierstadt,  laid  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  prostrate:  Berlin  was  occupied,  the  whole 
country  conquered,  and  most  humiliating  terms  imposed,  in- 
cluding a  limitation  of  the  military  force  which  Prussia  was 
allowed  to  maintain,  and  the  cession  of  nearly  half  her 
territory,  —  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  Prussian  Poland, 

21.  Russia  had  joined  the  Fourth  Coalition  against  France, 

with  England,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden,     Of 

Warwith  ,  T-       1       J  ,1  t 

Russia:  these  England  was  triumphant  on  the  seas,  and 

battles  of  ,      J     ,       ^     ,  XT         1         ,  i-         , 

Eyiauand       had  closed  them  to  Napoleon  s  power  for  the  rest 

of  his  career :  Saxony  had  shared  Prussia's  fate 

after  Jena;  Russia  remained  in  the  field  for  Napoleon  to  deal 
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with.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  at  this  time  was  Alexander  I, y 
grandson  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  the  partitioner  of  Poland. 
Napoleon  was  at  first  unsuccessful  against  the  Russian  army. 
At  the  battle  of  Eylau  (February,  1807),  fought  amidst  ice 
and  snow  with  the  most  dreadful  carnage,  he  received  a 
decided  check.  In  June,  however,  after  re-enforcements  had 
come  up,  he  totally  defeated  Alexander's  troops  at  Friedland^ 
and  brought  him  to  terms. 

22.  By  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  (July,  1807)  Russia  withdrew 
from  the  contest,  undertaking  to  close  her  ports  Peace  of 
against  British  vessels,  and,  by  a  secret  article,   ^**"^*' 

was  allowed  to  take  Finland  firom  Sweden.  Russia  also 
recognized  the  new  kingdoms  created  by  Napoleon.  The 
arrangement  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  seems  really 
to  have  been  that  they  should  divide  between  them  the 
mastery  of  all  Europe.  Russia  and  France  were  hencefor- 
ward at  peace  for  five  years,  add  Russia  was  hostile  to 
England. 

23.  During  this    time   much  was  done  for  the   internal 
material  improvement  of  France.    Numerous  fine 
buildings  were  erected  in  Paris;  the  country  was  condition  of 
covered  with  well-made  roads ;  the  great  excava-     """' 
tions  were  begun  at  the  port  of  Cherbourg ;  canals  were  dug 
from  Nantes  to  Brest,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone  ; 
industry  and  trade  were  encouraged.     But  the  free  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  at  the  same  time  repressed  by  a  rigorous 
system  of  censorship  and  police  ;  government  was  a  pure 
despotism  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  country  was  being  swiftly 
undermined  by  the  constant  drain  upon  its  manhood  through 
conscription  for  service  in  the  armies. 

24.  The  three  chief  causes  of  Napoleon's  downfall  were 
—  his  deadly  wars  with  England  in  combination* 

with   all    Europe,   his    attack    upon    Spain    and  Nap^on's 
Portugal,  and  his  invasion   of    Russia  in   1812.   ^*'^*^"- 
By  the  first  he  aroused  a  determined  hostility  that  was  sure 
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to  oppose  him  with  invincible  tenacity  until  his  overthrow 
was  effected ;  by  the  second  he  caused  the  Peninsular  War, 
which  sapped  the  warlike  strength  of  France ;  by  the  third 
he  shook  his  own  military  position,  and  left  himself  helpless 
against  combined  Europe.  His  treatment  of  Popes  Pius 
VI.  and  VII.,  who  in  succession  were  held  by  him  as  pris- 
oners, had  much  to  do  with  his  downfall. 

25.  By  his  famous  "  Continental  System  "  Napoleon  tried 
Berlin  ^o  ""uin  the  Commerce  of  England.  In  the  Berlin 
Decrees.  Decrees  (November,  1806),  issued  after  the  battle 
of  Jena,  Napoleon  declared  the  British  Islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade  ;  all  correspondence  or  trade  with  them  was  for- 
bidden ;  all  their  productions  and  manufactures  were  pro- 
nounced contraband ;  British  subjects  on  the  Continent  were 
to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  goods  as  lawful 
prize.  The  effect  of  this  step  was  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  England.  Her  fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas ;  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  the  colonies  save  through  her,  and 
the  Continental  merchants  organized  and  kept  up  with  the 
British  an  extensive  system  of  smuggling  which  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent. 

26.  Napoleon  attacked  Portugal  in  1807,  and  sent  an 
The  Penin-  army  wxidex  Junot  to  occupy  Lisbon,  because  the 
auiarwar.  Portuguese  had  refused  to  act  on  the  Berlin 
Decrees  against  her  ally  England.  In  1808  his  troops  in- 
vaded Spain,  2ind  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  transferred  from  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  that  of  Spain,  Marshal  Murat  becoming 
King  of  Naples.  In  the  Peninsular  War,*  of  neatly  six 
years'  duration,  Wellington,  battling  against  the  Marshals  of 
Napoleon,  drove  the   French  by   degrees   out   of  Portugal 

*  In  this  war  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (born  about  May  i,  1769,  in  County  Meath, 
Ireland)  proved  his  military  abilities ;  and,  being  made  Commander-in-chief  of  the  com- 
bined Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  British  forces,  won  the  successes  which  gained  him, 
among  several  titles  of  nobility,  that  of  Duke  of  Wellingtou,  by  whicli  he  is  best 
known.  With  the  names  of  Talavtra^  Busaco,  FtunUs  d^Onoro,  Torres  Vedras 
(1810),  Cindad  Rodrigo  (1815),  Badaj'ot,  Salamanca,  I'lttoria  (1S13),  7%e  Pyreiues, 
Ortfuz,  and  ToulcuUf  his  victories  are  associated. 
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and  Spain,  entering  France  early  in  1814.  Pius  VII.  was 
liberated,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  succeeded  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  grand  effect  of  this  struggle  upon  Europe  was 
that  it  convinced  the  nations  that  the  French  armies  were 
not  invincible,  and  encouraged  them  to  rise  and  throw  off 
the  yoke. 

27.  The  Fifth  Coalition  against  France  was  formed  in 
1809  hy  England^  Austria,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  vvarwith 
Early  in  the  year,  during  Napoleon's  absence  in  bittte*of 
Spain,  Austria  declared  war  and  invaded  Bavaria,  wa^^m. 
Napoleon  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action,  defeated  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles  at  Eckmiihl  in  April,  and  again  entered  Vienna 
as  a  conqueror  on  May  13.  The  Archduke  Charles,  with 
great  ability  and  energy,  re-organized  his  country's  forces, 
marched  on  Vienna,  and  being  attacked  by  Napoleon,  de- 
feated him  at  Aspem  on  May  21,  and  fought  a  hard  battle 
again  the  next  day  at  Essling,  driving  the  French  back  to  the 
island  of  Lobau  on  the  Danube.  On  July  6,  however,  the 
Austrians  were  utterly  defeated  at  the  great  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  and  Napoleon  dictated  terms  at  Schonbrunn  in  October. 
The  Peace  of  Vienna  ended  the  war  with  further  loss  of 
territory  in  the  south-west  by  Austria. 

28.  Napoleon   had  determined  to  divorce  his  wife  Jose- 
phine, because  he  had  no  children  to  carry  on 

the  line  of  emperors  which  he  seemed  to  have  marriesMarU 

Louisa. 

securely  founded,  and  also  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  position  in  Europe  by  marriage-alliance  with  one  of  the 
old  dynasties.  On  December  16,  1809,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  divorce 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  in  April,  18 10,  Napoleon 
married  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  daughter,  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  A  son  was  born  in  181 1,  who  was  styled  in 
his  cradle,  "  King  of  Rome  ;^^  but  he  never  reigned,  and  died, 
under  his  Austrian  title  of  Duke  of  Reichstadty  in  1832. 

29.  Napoleon  was  at   the  height  of   his  power   in    18 10 
and  181 1.     Having  failed  (in  1808)  to  obtain  from  Pius  VII. 
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a  divorce  between  his  brother  Jerome  and   wife  (formerly 

Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore),  he,  in  1809,  seized 

of  Pius  VII.     the  Papal  States ,  as  well  as  Tuscany^  and  was 

the  French      met  with  a  Bull  of  excommunication.    He  carried 

Smpire. 

Pius  VII.  a  prisoner  to  Savona  and  afterwards  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  the  Pope  was  treated  with  great  harsh- 
ness. In  18 10  he  united  Holland  io  France,  on  his  brother 
Louis'  resignation  of  the  throne,  and  took  to  himself  the 
Hanseatic  townSy  Bremen^  Lubeck,  and  Hamburg,  His  empire 
extended  from  Denmark  to  Naples,  with  capitals  at  Paris, 
Pome,  and  Amsterdam,  and  had  a  total  population  of  over 
forty  millions.  His  influence  was  also  supreme  at  this  time 
in  most  of  Spain,  in  Switzerland,  and  over  all  Germany. 

30.  It  was  Napoleon's  "  Continental  System  "  that  caused 
Cause  of  war  the  quarrel  with  Russia  which  had  so  fatal  an 
with  Russia,  influence  on  his  power  and  position  in  Europe. 
Russia,  suffering  under  the  blockade  of  her  ports  against 
English  trade,  had  partially  relaxed  the  system,  and  Napo- 
leon insisted  on  Alexander's  compliance  with  his  orders. 
The  Russian  emperor  resisted  this  dictation,  and  the  result 
was  war,  Austria  and  Prussia  being  compelled  to  aid  France 
with  a  part  of  their  armies. 

31.  In  June,  18 12,  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  by  crossing 
^     .  the  Niemen  with  over  half  a  million  of  men,  about 

Russian 

defeat  at         two  hundred  thousand  being  French,  and  the  rest 

Borodino. 

Germans,  Poles,  Italians,  and  Swiss.  The  Rus- 
sians encountered  him  with  great  skill  and  determination, 
under  their  generals  Kutusoff,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Bagration, 
and  Wittgenstein  ;  Napoleon  gained  some  victories,  but  paid 
dearly  for  them.  Smolensk  was  taken  in  August,  and  the 
French  marched  on  Moscow,  gaining  the  desperate  battle  of 
Borodino  with  horrible  loss  (perhaps  forty  thousand  men)  to 
each  side. 

32.  Moscow  was  entered  on  September  15,  but  was  fired 
and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Russians,     Alexander  would 
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not  negotiate  ;  supplies  were  wanting ;  the  Russians  were  not 
cowed,  as  Napoleon  had  hoped,  by  the  loss  of  their  ancient 
capital ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  coming  winter,  the 

°  Retreat  of 

French  retreated  towards  Germany  on  October  the"mnd 

army. 

19,  numbering  now  eighty  thousand  men.     The 

Russian  attacks  and  the  cold  almost  destroyed  the  remains 

of  the  "  grand  army,*'  and  but  a  few  thousand  recrossed  the 


RETURN  OF  THE  FRENCH  AKMY  FROM  MOSCOW. 

Niemen  on  December  20.     The  expedition  had  ended  in  one 
of  the  greatest  military  disasters  recorded  in  all  history. 

33.    The   Sixth    Coalition  of  nations   was  formed  against 
France  in    18 13,  and  consisted,  in  the  end,  of  _ 

European  co- 

Russia,  Prussia,  England,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  aiition against 
some  smaller  German  states.  With  wonderful 
energy  Napoleon  had  raised  a  new  force  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  in  France,  and  headed  in  all  nearly  double 
that  number.  In  May  he  defeated  the  allies  at  Liitzen  and 
Bautzen^  but  made  another  fatal  mistake  in  trying  to  nego- 
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tiate  when  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  swift  strokes 
such  as  he  well  knew  how  to  deal.  He  made  an  armistice 
for  six  weeks  in  June,  18 13,  and  the  allies  had  time  given 
to  rally  against  him  just  when  he  was  ready  for  instant 
action. 

34.  When  the  campaign  re-opened  in  August,  the  allies 

had   nearly  six  hundred  thousand  men  at  com- 

Battles  of 

Dresden  and     mand,  headed  by  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  Prus- 
^^^'  sian   Marshal   Bliicher^  Bulow^  and   Bemadotte, 

Napoleon  gained  a  victory  at  Dresden  on  August  26-27,  but 
after  this  his  marshals  were  again  and  again  defeated  in 
different  quarters ;  the  German  troops  deserted  daily  to  the 
allies ;  and  in  the  great  two-days'  battle  of  Leipzig  (October 
18  and  19,  18 13),  fought  by  over  half  a  million  of  men  (330,006' 
allies  against  190,000  under  Napoleon),  the  French  emperor 
was  entirely  defeated.  He  retired  over  the  Rhine  into 
France,  and  was  henceforth  on  his  defence  against  enraged 
and  victorious  Europe. 

35.  At  the  end  of  18 13  France  was  invaded  from  the 
Napoleon's  south  by  Wellington^  and  on  the  east  by  the  vast 
first  downfall,  armies  of  the  allies.  In  the  campaign  of  1814, 
on  the  soil  of  France,  Napoleon  displayed  the  most  won- 
derful energy  and  skill,  striking  well-aimed  blows  this  way 
and  that  against  thronging  assailants,  and  fighting  them  off 
from  approach  to  his  capital  with  a  strategy  tbat  has  never 
been  surpassed.  All  his  efforts  were  vain  against  over- 
whelming numbers  of  soldiers  who  had  ceased  to  dread  the 
French,  and  against  generals  to  whom  Napoleon  had  him- 
self taught  the  art  of  war  in  his  successes  won  over  them. 
His  victories  at  Montmirail^  Nangis,  Montereau,  and  else- 
where at  first  made  the  grand  allied  army  retreat,  and  the 
sovereigns  began  to  negotiate,  but  fighting  was  soon  re- 
newed. 

36.  A  defeat  of  Napoleon  by  BlUcher  at  Laon^  and  inde- 
cisive battles  at  Craon  and  Arcis-sur-Aube  wore  out  his  means 
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of  resistance,  and  Paris  was  forced  to  surrender  on  March  31. 
Napoleon's   abdication   sent  him  an  exile  to  the  island  of 
Elba^  on  the  Italian  coast ;  and  the  Bourbon  line 
was  restored   to   the   throne   of   France   in   the  oftheBour- 
person  of  Louis  XVI. *s  brother,  who  took  the     °°*' 
title  of  Louis  XVIIL     The  young  dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
XVI.,  died  in  prison  during  the  Revolution,  and  is  reckoned 
as  Louis  XVII. 

37.  While   the  First  Congress  of  Vienna  was  discussing 
the    re-arrangement   of  the    states    of    Europe, 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  landed  at  Fr/jus  final  down£kii 
(south-west  of   Cannes)  on  March  i,  1815,  and 

was  welcomed  by  his  old  army  and  many  of  his  marshals. 
He  entered  Paris  on  March  20,  Louis  XVI II,  having  already 
fled  to  Ghent.  The  Allied  Powers  at  once  declared  him  an 
outlaw,  and  prepared  immense  armies  for  his  overthrow. 
Only  one  of  these  was  needed:  that  of  the  English,  Prus- 
sians,  Belgians,  and  Hanoverians,  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Marshal  Blucher,  A  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
campaign  ended  at  Waterloo  on  June  18.  Napoleon  was 
captured  in  his  endeavor  to  escape  to  America,  and  sent  to 
St.  Helena,  where  he  died  on  May  5,  182 1,  after  the  most 
wonderful  career,  considered  in  all  points,  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  His  remains  lie  under  the  dome  of 
the  military  hospital  at  Paris  —  the  Ifdtel  des  Invalides  —  to 
which  they  were  removed  in  1840. 

38.  His  intellectual  powers,  as  a  conqueror  and  a  ruler 
of  mankind,  were  superior  to  any  that  were  ever 

Bni^ht  side  of 

granted  to  any  of  the  sons  of  men,  save,  perhaps,   Napoleon's 

,   ,.        ^  ..  ,,.  .        „.  ,  \    character. 

Juhus  Caesar.  "  His  vast  mtelhgence  embraced 
all  things :  he  passed  without  effort,  with  wonderful  facility, 
from  one  subject  to  another,  and  no  detail  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  vigilant  solicitude."  Education,  commerce, 
manufactures,  sanitary  measures,  new  inventions,  public 
works,  legislation  —  all  came  alike  to  his  devouring  energy 
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and  the  penetrative  power  of  his  marvellous  mind.  Many  a 
beneficent  institution,  many  a  colossal  engineering  exploit  — 
such  as  the  grand  Alpine  road  over  the  Simplon,  the  ports 
of  Cherbourg  and  Antwerp,  and  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin  — 
many  a  noble  building  in  Paris,  remain  as  imperishable 
monuments  of  what  he  did  for  France  in  the  way  of  material 
improvement,  of  his  great  conceptions  and  their  energetic 
and  successful  execution. 

39.  On  the  other  hand,  he  loved  war,  adored  self,  and 

despised  humanity  even  while  he  was  serving  and 

Dark  Bide  of      ,     .  j  v      •  ^,  ,  ,  1 

Napoleon's  bemg  served  by  it.  Glory,  and  not  duty,  was  the 
watchward  of  his  existence.  His  enormous  ambi- 
tion ruined  France  for  many  years  in  the  exhaustion  of  her 
youth  on  the  sanguinary  fields  of  battles  that  need  never 
have  been  fought.  The  blood  of  two  millions  of  men,  the 
repeated  occupation  of  her  capital  by  foreign  troops,  un- 
equalled suffering  and  humiliation,  were  the  losses  of  France 
through  this  brilliant  struggler  with  fortune. 

40.  As  a  strategist  and  tactician  in  war,  perhaps  Hannibal 

alone  in  ancient  days,  and  Marlborough  in  modern 

Napoleon  ,    -^    '  ,  .       •  ,       1  •  t 

contrasted       timcs,    are   worthy  of  a  place   beside  him.     In 

with  C«esar. 

artistic  and  social  qualities  Napoleon  does  not 
shine,  as  Caesar  did,  with  a  lustre  like  to  that  which  radiates 
from  his  brow  as  a  commander  and  a  statesman.  In  some 
of  his  addresses  to  his  troops,  he  could  be  finely  and  pecu- 
liarly eloquent,  but  he  had  little  or  none  of  the  learning, 
taste,  wit,  and  accomplishments  of  manner  and  expression 
which  belonged  to  the  great  Roman  whose  career  he  strove 
to  emulate  and  whose  all-embracing  empire  he  sought  to 
reproduce  in  Europe. 

41.  The  possession  of  a  wondrous  combination  of  gifts 

was  allied,  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  mean- 

Napoleon's  «     ,.  1       r   « 

moral  char-      ness,  perfidy,  cruel  disregard  of  human  misery, 

unworthy  jealousy  of  merit,  even  when  shown  in 

his  own  service.     He  figures  in  the  Pantheon  of  history  as 
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a  man  to  whom  "  hatred  itself  can  deny  no  title  to  glor}', 
except  virtue^*  —  the  quality  essential  to  supreme  great- 
ness. 

42.  The  abuses  and  oppressions  of  the  old  monarchy  have 
never  been  revived  in  France,  and  the  spread  General  view 
of  liberal  principles  in  the  conquering  career  of  Jfthe  French 
the  armies  of  the  Revolution  taught  despotism  a  Revolution, 
lesson  which  the  aroused  minds  of  subjects  in  other  coun- 
tries have  never  ceased  to  impress  on  their  rulers  with  good 
results  to  political  and  social  arrangements.  The  union  of 
Germany  and  the  rise  of  Italy,  the  progress  of  political 
reform  in  England,  the  freeing  of  Greece  from  the  detesta- 
ble domination  of  Turkey,  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia, 
the  advance  of  religious  toleration,  —  are  due,  in  a  measure, 
to  that  great  uprising. 

43.  The  separation  between  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive magistrate  and  of  the  legislative  assembly,  ^ 
freedom  of  election,  freedom   of   debates,  free-  fruits  of  the 

^     ,  ,    r         1  r  '  '  Revolution. 

dom  of  the  press,  personal  freedom  for  citizens 
—  these  are  some  of  the  fruits  reaped,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
harvest,  by  the  nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  If,  for 
a  time,  honest  and  liberal-minded  men  were  discouraged  in 
the  assertion  of  the  principles  of  true  constitutional  free- 
dom, it  was  owing  to  the  reaction  which  naturally  sprang  up 
after  the  great  excesses  of  the  volcanic  outburst  in  France, 
and  the  wars  which  had  desolated  Europe  when  the  Revolu- 
tionary forces  had  Napoleon  for  their  leader.  The  immedi- 
ate result  of  those  excesses  and  those  struggles  was  a  fear 
and  distrust  of  all  propositions  in  favor  of  popular  rights ; 
and  any  considerable  political  and  social  improvements  were 
thought  to  be  not  attainable  with  security  to  property  and 
civil  society. 

44.  The  new  representative  assemblies  of  France  were 
composed  of  men  who  did  not  know  how  to  deliberate, 
chosen  by  others  who  did  not  know  how  to  elect,  because 
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despots  had  in  the  past  swept  away  all  constitutional  gov- 
ernment.    Thus  they  were  competent  only  to  be  "  architects 
of  ruin,"  and  to  carry  out  a  work  of  devastation. 

Destruction  .  ,        .  ,     t^.    .         »  ,     .    . 

wM  deemed     Libertv,  m  accord  with  Divme  Law,  and  right 

necessary  to  ,  ".  .  -     .  ,         i  . 

reconatruc-  education,  are  promotive  of  virtue  and  order;  the 
effect  of  tyranny  is  to  demoralize  the  heart  and 
to  stupefy  the  understandings  of  men.  In  the  French  Revo- 
lution "  the  reaction  was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pres- 
sure ; "  and  in  subsequent  outbreaks  against  authority  a 
brief  anarchy  has  been  followed  by  the  re-establishment  of 
law  and  order  at  the  bidding  of  the  vast  majority  of  a 
people  trained  by  experience  of  freedom  to  make  a  right 
use  of  that  priceless  possession  or  to  submit  for  a  time  to 
the  loss  of  some  of  its  privileges. 

II.    GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

FROM    1800  TO    1852. 

The  leading  events  in  the  relation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Great  War,  down  to  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Consulate  and  Empire. 

I.  The  first  ministry  of  Pitt,  which  was  instinct  with  the 
principle  inscribed  on  the  monument  of  his  father, 
ministry  ends  Lord  Chatham  ("  He  made  commerce  to  flourish 
through  war"),  closed  in  1801,  because  the  king 
forbade  the  introduction  into  the  United  Parliament  of  meas- 
ures to  give  emancipation  and  civil  equality  to  the  Catholics, 
which  Pitt  had  promised  in  grandiloquent  speech  as  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Union  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  All 
the  predictions  of  good  results  from  the  consolidation  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  two  countries,  like  what  had  ensued  from 
the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England  a  century  before,  were 
disappointed,  for  the  reasons  plainly  due  to  the  different 
terms  and  features  of  the  two  Unions. 
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2.  The  Scottish  Act  of  Union  not  only  enlarged  the  area 
of  trade  and  commerce,  but   preserved   to   the   ^^^^^^ 
people  their  national  institutions,  their  rights  of  V^  ?«oy*n<* 

^      ^  ,  .  in  the  Union. 

property,  secure  tenure  and  equity  to  tenants 
from  the  landlords,  and  the  distinctive  Scottish  system  of 
laws  and  judicature,  while  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  remained  the  established  Church  of  Scotland  (Pres- 
byterianism),  and  they  were  not  required  to  pay  tithes  or 
give  any  support  to  a  religion  other  than  that  of  the 
people.  Although  the  Scottish  representation  (sixteen  elec- 
tive peers  and  forty-five  commoners)  in  the  United  Parlia- 
ment constituted  a  comparatively  small  minority,  a  condition 
in  the  terms  of  union  that  the  future  legislation  for  Scotland 
should  be  "  for  the  good  of  the  Scottish  people  "  has  ever 
since  secured  full  consideration  in  the  English  Parliament  to 
the  views  of  Scottish  members  on  measures  affecting  their 
own  country.  It  has  been  the  habit  to  call  the  Scottish 
members  together  and  take  their  opinions  on  Scotch  ques- 
tions. The  administration  of  Scotland  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scotch.^ 

3.  In  contrast  with  these  muniments  of  equality  the  people 
of  Ireland  under  the  parchment  Union  have  been  oppressive 
held  down  in  a  condition  inferior  to  that  of  negro  SL^irish"^ 
slaves  or  Russian  serfs.      Denied   all   right   of  "'**°°- 
ownership  in  the  soil,  they  have  been  suffered  to  occupy  it 
only  as  tenants  at  will  on  terms  exacted  in  the  spirit  of 
conquest,   by   the   landlords,  who,   since   the   Union,   have 
been  more  than  ever  absentees,  and  spend  in  other  countries 
the  rents  drained  from  their  Irish  estates.     Unlike  the  sys- 
tem   in    any  other  country,   whatever  buildings    or  other 

'  Nominally  the  Home  Secretary  has  control  over  the  administration  of  Scotlandi  but 
practically  it  has  been  left  lately  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Advocate  (Attorney  General 
for  Scotland).  Almost  invariably  Scotland  is  represented  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  recent 
creation  of  a  post  of  Secretary  for  Scotland  will  insure  this  in  future.  Certainly  that 
country  is  also  much  favored  by  royalty  and  by  intermarriages  of  its  members  with  Scotr 
tish  noblemen. 
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improvements  have  been  added,  have  been  made  by  the 
tenant  and  become  the  property  of  the  landlord  without 
allowance  or  compensation  therefor  to  the  tenant.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tenant  has  been  required  to  pay  increased  rent 
according  to  the  increased  value  which  he  has  put  on  the 
land.  One-tenth  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  ten- 
ant's labor  upon  it  and  of  his  acquisition  of  personal  prop- 
erty, had  to  be  set  apart  for  delivery  to  the  ministers  of  a 
religion  which  he  repudiated,  before  the  producer's  family 
could  be  entitled  to  food,  or  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
or  the  means  of  paying  the  rent.  The  people  among  them- 
selves were  not  allowed  by  their  rulers  equal  rights.  Four- 
fifths  of  them  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
country,  had  no  voice  as  representatives,  and  were  bound  by 
the  rule  of  the  other  one-fifth  as  Protestants. 

In  the  United  Parliament  the  propositions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  have  been,  as  a  rule,  scarcely  listened 
to. 

4.  For  twenty-nine  years  after  the  Union  those  four-fifths 
Continuance  ^ere  kept  in  the  civil  and  religious  bondage  in 
of  bondags.  ^hich  they  had  been  held  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years.  To  hold  a  meeting  as  Catholics,  or  avail  of  any 
committee  or  other  organization  to  seek  a  change  in  the 
laws,  was  treated  as  a  crime  of  conspiracy  or  sedition.  For 
sixty-nine  years  (even  till  1869),  the  exacting  of  tithes  con- 
tinued, whereby  four-fifths,  and  these  the  poorest,  were 
forced  to  give  one-tenth  of  their  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
Established  Church  which  was  the  symbol  of  their  oppres- 
sion. To  place  them  on  a  par  with  the  Scotch,  the  religion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  should  have  been  made 
at  the  Union  the  established  Church  of  Ireland,  —  an  insti- 
tution, however,  which  was  never  asked  for.^ 

>  *'  The  growth  of  human  happiness  and  order,  which  in  England  and  Scotland  is  sym- 
metrical and  mature,  in  Ireland  has  been  checked  at  the  root.  The  centuries  which  have 
ripened  En{;land  and  Scotland  with  flower  and  fruit,  have  swept  over  Ireland  in  withering 
and  desolation."  —  Manning. 
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5.  The  pretence  in  bringing  about  the  Union  was  not 
then  that  a  separate  Parliament  for  Ireland  was  Pretence  of 
inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  as  uTu^'ahSity 
is  said  now,  but  that  the  English  Parliament  °o*verifi«<*- 
could  govern  Ireland  better  and  more  beneficially  than  the 
Irish  Parliament  did.  Charles  James  Fox,  the  brilliant 
asserter  of  popular  rights,  denounced  such  a  principle  as 
"founded  on  the  most  arrogant  despotism  and  tyranny," 
asserted  their  right  to  legislate  for  themselves  as  a  'clear 
axiom  in  the  science  of  politics,  saying  the  British  ought  not 
to  presume  to  legislate  for  a  nation  in  whose  feelings  and 
affections,  wants,  interests,  and  opinions,  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy. This  is  what  the  English  Government  has  persisted 
in  doing,  however  contrary  to  its  action  in  regard  to  the 
government  of  Canada,  its  Australasian  Provinces,  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  each  of  which  has  a  Home 
Rule  Parliament. 

6.  Ninety  years  of  English  legislation  for  Ireland  has 
resulted  in  at  least  one  hundred  coercion  acts  ^ 

specimens  of 

that  speak  volumes  in    proof   of   the    ruin    and  actual  icjis- 
despair  that   have    haunted   all    sorts  and  con- 
ditions of    men   in    Ireland   under    the    influence    of    the 
Union. 

Although  the  people  of  Ireland  under  the  Union  have  never, 
even  for  a  day,  been  governed  as  having  equal  rights  with 
the  people  of  England,  the  Act  of  Union  has  incorporated 
the  events  of  Ireland  and  her  people  in  the  annals  of  English 
history,  so  that  in  every  step  of  the  march  of  human  progress 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  both  peoples  together  present 
themselves  to  view. 

^  They  include  twelve  acts  of  suspension  of  habeas  cotfuSt  seventeen  peace  presenrap 
tion  acts,  eighteen  acts  for  limiting  and  controlling  possession  of  arms  and  gunpowder, 
twenty-five  against  unlawful  and  dangerous  societies,  combinations,  assemblies,  and  pro- 
cessions, suppression  of  rebellions,  insurrections,  and  disturbances,  —  besides  forty-one 
acts,  of  which  nine  were  extraordinary  ones  for  direct  relief  of  the  poor  in  exceptionally 
extreme  poverty  and  distress.     See  The  Irish  ProHem ;  London.     Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
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7.  The  First  United  Parliament,  as  its  first  legislation  for 
Evcnuofthe  Ireland  —  Pitt  being  minister, — suspended  the 
tri^SteiTthe  ^^^^^^  corpus  act,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
dinlrtonv**  P^^cc  the  Country  under  martial  law  and  to  inflict 
Pitt's  •econd.  upon  persons  arrested  by  the  landlord  authorities 
imprisonment  for  an  indefinite  period  without  trial,  and 
sometimes  transportation  for  life  or  years,  without  indictment 
or  conviction  by  a  jury.  Mr.  Addington  succeeded  Pitt  as 
premier  in  1801,  with  Lord  Eldon  as  chancellor.  In  1803 
occurred  the  attempt  of  Robert  Emmet  to  achieve  his  coun- 
try's independence  and  found  a  republic,  for  which  he  and 
seventeen  of  his  comrades  were  hanged. 

The  sincerity  of  Pitt's  professions  to  the  Irish  was  im- 
Pitt's  apoB-  pugned  by  the  fact  that  in  1804  he  again  took  the 
tay.  HU  premiership,  giving  his  promise  to  the  king  that 
an  emancipation  measure  should  not  be  intro- 
duced or  favored  by  his  ministry.  In  1805  a  petition  of  the 
Catholics,  presented  by  Lord  Grenville  and  advocated  by 
Fox  and  Grattan,  was  opposed  by  Pitt,  who  repudiated  all 
obligation  to  legislate  or  permit  legislation  for  their  relief, 
and  rejected  with  scorn  their  claim  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
petition  was  thrown  out  by  336  votes  to  124,  and  the  petition- 
ers were  treated  with  another  suspension  of  habeas  corpus. 
Six  months  later  it  was  that  Napoleon  became  emperor 
and  overwhelmed  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  His  capture 
of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ulm  gave  Pitt  a  deathly  shock, 
from  which  he  rallied  a  little  after  the  victory  of  Nelson 
over  the  Spanish  and  French  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  October 
21,  1805,  which  broke  the  naval  power  of  France  though 
Nelson  was  lost ;  but  the  news  of  Austerlitz,  December  2, 
was  a  blow  which  caused  the  death  of  Pitt,  January  23, 
1806,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

8.  "  All  the  talents "  Ministry,  with  Lord  Grenville  as 
Premier,  and  Fox  Foreign  Secretary,  secured  the  adoption 
of  Fox's  resolutions  against  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
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Africa;   and  in  1806  Fox  the  champion  of  liberal  measures, 
died.      The  adherents  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox  were   Q^g^^ug 
left  in  consternation  and  perplexity.     In   1806-7   ^^^'  .**"•". 

tr     v  J  §     mane  legisla- 

the  Catholic  Committee  held  meetingrs  nominally  tionand 

^  ^     attempts. 

illegal,  in  Dublin,  in  which  Daniel  O'Connell, 
the  future  Liberator,  was  a  participant.  1807  saw  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  in  the  British  dominions,  an  act  for 
which  William  Wilberforce,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  Zachary 
Macaulay  conspicuously  labored.  The  Grenville  Ministry 
was  dismissed  by  the  king  for  presuming  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
relieve  non-conformists  and  Catholics  from  disabilities  in  the 
army  and  navy.  The  latter,  though  very  numerous  as  soldiers 
and  sailors,  he  would  not  allow  to  serve  on  the  staff,  nor 
would  he  permit  Protestant  dissenters  to  enter  either  service. 

9.   The  Tory  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  (1807)  had 
to  do  with  the  Peninsular  War,  and  passed  the   ^^    Mink- 
Irish  Insurrection  Act,  under  which  all  persons  tricsopprea- 
out  of  their  dwellings  after  sunset  were  arrested. 
When  search  was  made  by  forcible  entry,  and  no  one  was 
found,  it  was  common  to  sack  and  burn  the  house. 

The  Tory  Ministry  of  Spencer  Perceval  followed  in  1809, 
By  1810  the  Irish  of  all  denominations  found  that   xheWsh 
the  Union  depreciated  and  placed  at  a  hopeless  Scmnthe*^^"" 
disadvantage  manufacturing  and  commercial  en-  ^"JJiSn^^ita 
terprises   of    every    description,    and   that   their  «P«^- 
country  was  completely  under  the  heel  of  Britain. 

The  corporation  of  Dublin  (then  by  law  an  exclusively 
Protestant  body)  sounded  the  note  of  repeal.  The  Grand 
Jury  procured  the  sheriffs  to  convene  a  meeting  over  which 
one  of  them  presided.  O'Connell  was  among  the  effective 
speakers,  and  pleaded  for  a  union  of  hearts  of  his  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  countrymen,  between  whom  the  British 
policy  had  fomented  dissension.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  Though  nothing  came  of 
that  movement,  because  its  leaders  were  not  prepared  to 
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devote  themselves  to  the  great  task,  it  had  the  effect  of  crys- 
tallizing the  idea  of  "  repeal  "  in  the  public  mind. 

10.  The  king  having  become  permanently  insane,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  became  Regent  under  the  Re- 

The  Regncy 

no  improve-  gency  Bill  passed  in  181 1.  The  Catholics  took 
hope  again,  but  the  Regent  went  back  on  his  pro- 
fessions and  countenanced  their  oppression.  The  petition, 
in  181 1,  again  advocated  by  Grattan,  was  rejected;  the 
Catholic  Board  (the  successor  to  the  suppressed  Catholic 
Committee)  was  suppressed.  Their  petition  in  18 12  met  the 
same  fate. 

The  assassination  of  Perceval  in  18 12,  by  Bellingham,  an  in- 
sane merchant,  led  to  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the 
habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  in  Ireland  for  another  year. 

IX.  In  the  wars  between  England  and  France  covering 
land    and    ocean,  their   respective    governments 

France  and 

England  bei-    made  ordcrs  of  council  and  decrees,  which  had 
the  United      the  effect  to  interfere  injuriously  with  the  com- 

merce  of  the  United  States.  In  1 797-1800,  the 
action  of  the  French  Directory  had  been  so  aggressive  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  with  the  United  States.  England, 
with  renewed  enmity,  inflicted  outrages,  inciting  Indian 
hostilities,  impressing  American  seamen,  and  capturing 
American  trading  vessels.  In  1807  she  searched  vessels  of 
the  United  States  on  the  high  seas,  fired  into  the  frigate 
Chesapeake,  and  took  out  four  seamen  whom  she  claimed  as 
British  subjects  on  the  pretence  that  though  they  were  natur- 
alized American  citizens  there  was  no  power  of  throwing  off 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 

12.    British  vessels  were  ordered  from  the  American  coasts, 

reparation  of   the  outrages  was   demanded,  em- 

WarofiSxa-         *  ,,,  ,.i^  t^..         /-. 

1815  between    bargo  was  laid  on  trade  with  Great  Britain.    Con- 

the'unite?      tinuance  of  the  conflicts  led  to  a  declaration  of 

**■  war   against   England   by   the  United  States  in 

1812.     The  American  achievements  on  the  ocean  and  lakes 
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were  generally  victorious,  while  the  invasion  of  Canada  in 
18 1 2  was  not  successful.  In  18 14  the  British  captured  the 
city  of  Washington,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  burned  its  public 
buildings,  but  were  repulsed  from  Baltimore.  Though  peace 
had  been  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December  24,  18 14 
(before  the  days  of  ocean  steam  navigation),  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  took  place  January  8,  1815,  in  which  England's 
veteran  troops  from  European  fields  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  American  militia,  commanded  by  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  The  disputes  which  occasioned  the  war 
were  not  settled  in  the  treaty. 

13.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  Eng- 
land was  in  a  distressful  condition.  The  national  debt  had 
increased  about  threefold,  —  to  wit,  from  ;^289,ooo,ooo  to 
;f 86 1,000,000.  The  disbanding  of  the  forces  left  thousands 
without  employment.  The  falling  of  the  war  uig^yg^j^ 
prices  injuriously  affected  the  agricultural  classes ;  ^S'JCl' 
and  the  government,  in  the  interest  of  the  landed  against  the 

^  ]  masses,  aad 

aristocracv  and  agamst  the  interest  of  the  manu-  its  c 


quences. 

facturing  and  commercial  classes  and  the  mass 
of  the  people,  re-enacted  the  laws  of  1670  in  the  Corn  Laws  of 
1815,  which  practically  prohibited  the  importation  of  bread- 
stuffs  by  subjecting  them  to  the  payment  of  duty  so  long  as 
the  home  price  was  not  above  the  exorbitant  price  of  eighty 
shillings  per  quarter.^  This  maintenance  of  high  prices  for 
food  made  those  richer  who  already  had  land  or  money,  and 
all  others  poorer.  The  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual 
labor  impoverished  all  who  had  nothing  but  their  daily  labor 
to  live  by.  A  secret  society  of  operatives,  the  Luddites^ 
wreaked  their  anger  in  breaking  the  stocking-frames,  lace- 
frames,  and  such  newly  adopted  machinery.  The  state  of 
affairs  produced  food  riots  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other 
populous  places,  in  18 16,  while  the  government  was  run  by 
the  oppressive  classes. 

*  Quarter  of  a  ton,  560  lbs. 
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14.  The  demand  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  deferred  from 
Agitation  i793>  had  becoHie  the  more  urgent  throughout 
roenuryVe-  the  country.  A  notable  part  was  taken  in  the 
HamCobbctt.  agitation  for  the  popular  cause  by  William  Cob- 
Peterioo.  \^^\x^  a  Striking  figure  in  its  political  literature 
from  1800-1834.  The  suppression  by  the  government's 
armed  yeomanry  of  a  peaceable  meeting  of  100,000  persons 
in  favor  of  reform  in  Manchester,  in  which  many  innocent 
subjects  were  killed  or  wounded,  known  as  the  Fcterloo 
Massacre^  took  place  in  18 19.  Parliament's  remedy  was 
the  passing  of  the  Six  Acts,  chiefly  against  training  in  arms, 
the  possession  of  arms,  holding  seditious  meetings,  or  pub- 
lishing seditious  writings. 

15.  On  the  death  of  George  III.  in  1820,  the  Prince  of 
t8M-i83o.  Wales,  who  had  been  Regent  for  nine  years,  be- 
OecSe^iv.  came  King  as  George  IV. ;  (as  Macaulay  said  of 
[!:t'en  ^een  ^^"^)  "  ^  ^^^  ^°"»  ^  ^^^  husband,  a  bad  father,  a 
CaroUne.         ^^d  monarch,  and  a  bad  friend." 

The  reign  opened  with  the  Cato-street  conspiracy  to 
murder  Cabinet  ministers  and  establish  a  different  form  of 
government,  for  which  Thistlewood,  the  leader,  and  four 
others  were  hanged.  Lord  Liverpool's  ministry  introduced 
the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  in  subserviency  to  the  king's 
scandalous  prosecution  of  his  wife  during  many  years,  by 
which  Queen  Caroline  was  to  be  declared  no  longer  Queen 
of  England  or  wife  of  George  IV.  By  the  force  of  the 
defence  conducted  by  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham, 
and  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord)  Denman,  and  the  certainty  of 
worse  disgrace  to  the  king  (styled  by  sycophants  "  the  first 
gentleman  of  Europe  ")  against  whom  the  popular  indignation 
was  much.excited,  —  the  bill  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

16.  His  visits  to  Ireland  and  to  Scotland  in  182 1  and 
1822  gave  rise  to  vain  hopes  of  a  liberal  course.  In  the 
latter  year  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  present  state  of  representation  of  the  peo- 
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pie  required  serious  consideration,  was  rejected.     Up  to  this 
time  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  for  minor  Failure  of 
offences.     Even  children  of  tender  age  were  so  motion,  sir 
punished.     Sir  Samuel  Romilly  procured  the  abo-  uiy.  Huskis- 
lition  of  capital  punishment  for  petty  offences.        ure. 

Mr.  Huskisson's  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill,  the  first  meas- 
ure tending  to  free  trade,  was  passed  in  1823,  by  which 
duties  were  remitted  on  merchandise  of  a  foreign  country, 
whether  carried  on  a  British  or  a  foreign  vessel,  if  the  for- 
eign country  treated  in  the  same  way  merchandise  from 
England  —  thereby  mitigating  the  injury  done  by  the  naviga- 
tion acts  of  the  seventeenth  century  initiated  by  Cromwell. 

17.  The  year  1823  saw  the  birth  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion organized  by  the  great  Daniel  O'Connell,  TheCathoHc 
joined  a  little  later  by  the  brilliant  Richard  Lalor  dSS^*****"' 
Shiel  and  other  able  men,  O'Connell  —  "  a  con-  o'Conneii. 
stitutionalist  by  nature,  —  shocked  in  the  dawn  of  his  manhood 
by  the  sight  of  the  revolutionary  excesses  in  France,  where 
he  was  educated,  —  chose  moral  agitation  as  the  medium  of 
his  country's  deliverance."  He  began  his  public  career  in 
1800,  with  opposition  to  the  measures  for  the  Union,  and  de- 
voted his  colossal  genius  and  ability  to  obtaining  the  eman- 
cipation and  enfranchisement  of  the  Irish  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  obtaining  a  restoration  of  their  national  parliament 
through  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  His  hand  was  in  the  peti- 
tion on  which  proceedings  were  introduced  by  Fox  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1805,  and  which  were  followed  up  by 
Grattan  with  exhaustive  arguments  and  consummate  elo- 
quence then  and  in  successive  Parliaments  until  his  death  in 
1820. 

18.  The  liberal-minded  Tory,  George  Canning,  one  of  the 
best  men  of  his  time,  to  whom  Wellington  and 

T^      1  ,  .  .  .         r.  1  .        George  Can- 

Peel  were  always  m  opposition,  m   181 2  thought  ning.   The 

.        .  ,  .  „  ,  ,         veto. 

to  wm  emancipation  by  getting  allowed  to  the 
government  a  power  of  veto  in  the  choice  of  nominees  to  the 
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Catholic  bishoprics.  But  the  Catholics,  with  O'Connell, 
would  consent  to  no  such  provision,  although  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Papal  See  was  not  op»posed  to  the  concession. 

19.  The  repeal  of  the  Corporatioa  and  Test  Act  (Charles 

II.),  which  was  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell 

Repeal  of  .C,  oojl-u  j- 

Corporation     in  February,  1828,  and  which  was  passed  m  the 
House  of  Commons  by  237  votes  to   193,  has 
been  called  the  first  triumph  of  the  power  of  the  English 
people, 

Protestant  dissenters  were  wholly  relieved,  but  not  Catho- 
^  ^^  ,.       .   lies.     Yet  0*Connell  offered  himself  to  the  countv 

Catholics  not 

wholly  re-       Clare  as  not  ineligible  for  election  to  Parliament ; 

lieved.  %»  ^  1 

o'ConneU's  and  although  he  was  opposed  by  the  great  landed 
causes  eman-  interests  with  their  power  over  their  tenantry,  he 
was  elected  in  that  historic  contest,  before  the 
passage  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  The  imposing  demonstra- 
tion made  by  the  Irish  people  in  a  respectable  and  constitu- 
tional manner  so  overawed  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  the 
Tory  Premier,  and  his  Home  Secretary,  Robert  Peel,  that 
they  yielded  their  prejudices  to  the  demand  of  such  a  union 
of  the  people  in  passing  through  Parliament  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  April  13,  1829,  whereby  Catholics  were  admissi- 
ble to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  members,  and  to  all 
civil  and  political  offices  except  those  of  Regent,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

20.  The  example  of  this  triumph  for  the  people,  wrung  by 
.  .       „       moral  force  from  an  unreformed  Parliament,  had 

Help  to  Eng-  .  «..,.,,.,.< 

lish  liberties,    an  important  effect  m  advancing  the  liberties  of 

but  40f .  free- 

holders  dis-  the  English  people.  In  yielding  to  emancipation, 
however,  the  Ministry  obtained  an  act  suppress- 
ing the  Catholic  Association  which  they  dreaded  as  too 
formidable,  and  another,  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders of  Ireland,  and  raising  the  qualification  to  iO;f.  Not- 
withstanding the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  the  passage  of 
the  Emancipation  Bill,  O'Connell,  when  he  presented  him- 
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self  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament,  was  refused  admission, 
because  he  would  not  take  the  form  of  Oath  of  cconneu 
Supremacy    which    contained    words    expressly  oathofSu- 
framed  for  the  exclusion  of  Catholics,  —  the  rea-  Bii"JJ2it 
son  given  for  his  exclusion  being  that  the  Relief  *"""*?**• 
Act  by  which  he  was  emancipated  from  the  obligation  of 
that  form  of  oath  had  not  taken  effect  at  the  time  of  his 
election.     Parliament  might  have  passed  an  act  on  the  spot 
in  conformity  with  the  law  then  in  operation,  had  they  been 
honestly  liberal.     In  spite  of  the  hope  of  the  Ministry  that  a 
second  recourse  to  an  election  would  result  in  O'Connell's 
defeat  by  reason  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  he  was  elected  again  without  opposition,  and  in 
1830  occupied  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

21.  The  financial  expansion  of  1824  in  England,  led  to  a 
money  panic  in  1825,  and  disastrous  failures,  among  which 
was  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Lord  Liverpool's  resignation  of 
the  premiership  in  1827  brought  in  the  ministry  . 

of  George  Canning,  the  friend  of  Ireland  and  of  tnier.  His 
Greece,  but  his  death  the  same  year  just  pre-  Greece  made 
ceded  the*  achievement  of  the  independence  of 
Greece,  after  seven  years  war,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino  by  the  allied  fleets  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia. 

22.  During  the  seven-years  reign  of  William  IV., — the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son   of   George  III.,  — 

**  Reign  of 

known  as  the  Sailor  King  from  his  having  been  wmiam  iv. 

/Y-       .      ,  t     •  1    •  1    1830-1837. 

an  officer  m  the  navy,  —  legislation  was  enacted 

in  the  interests  of  the  people,  which  had  been  in  demand  for 
forty  years.  A  month  after  his  accession  the  second  revolu- 
tion of  the  French  people,  in  assertion  of  their  rights 
in  the  government,  occurred,  by  which  the  despotic  Charles 
X.  was  dethroned,  and  Louis  Philippe  made  "  King  of  the 
French." 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington,  opposed  to  trusting  the  people 
j^   .  with  rights  in  the  government,  resigned  the  pre- 

ofthepeo-       miership.     The   Ministry   of    Earl    Grey,   which 
25"**,*  .-.  ,     included     Brougham,     Melbourne,    Palmerston, 

Orey  s  Minis-  . 

try  for  re-  Goderich,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  as  soon  as 
Lord  John  Russell  introduced  his  Bill  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  obtained  a  dissolution,  and  the  ensuing 
election  brought  in  the  Reform  House  of  Commons  which 
passed  the  Reform  Bill  by  345  votes  to  236;  but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords  (199  to  158).  The  indignation  of  the 
people  was  expressed  in  riots. 

23.  June  7,  1832,  the  renewed  motion  succeeded  in  the 
Reform  Biu  Housc  of  Lords  (io6  to  22)  as  it  had  in  the  Com- 
Kanmit  mons,  Wellington  and  one  hundred  Tory  peers 
effected.  purposely  absenting  themselves. 

Fifty-six  boroughs,  having  a  population  of  less  than  2,000 
each  and  returning  1 1 1  members,  were  wholly  disfranchised. 
Thirty  boroughs,  having  a  population  less  than  4,000  each, 
lost  each  a  member.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  seats 
thus  obtained  were  given  to  new  and  populous  towns  and  to 
populous  counties.  The  borough  franchise  was  fixed  at  £\o 
tenancy,  and  the  county  franchise  at  £^0, 

Only  then,  when  this  reform  went  into  effect,  did  Acts  of 
The  people      Parliament  begin  to   represent   the   will   of    the 


SSi^w?  people,  —  fifty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
oMhe  G^^  sovereign  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
emment.  ^  nation.  It  may  be  said  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  sense  used  by  Americans,  are  not  chargeable 
for  the  acts  of  the  British  Government  before  that  people 
obtained  the  control  of  the  legislation  of  their  country.  The 
landed  aristocracy  now  ceased  to  rule,  yet  but  one  step  had 
been  made  towards  the  plane  of  popular  government.  The 
influence  of  the  middle  class  was  brought  into  operation, 
though  not  of  the  people  at  large.  However,  the  power  of 
the  crown  was  abridged,  and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
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were  curtailed.  Owing  to  that  reform,  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masses  have  been  adopted  which  before  would 
not  have  been  entertained.  Since  that  time,  if  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords  differs  on  measures  from  that  of  the 
Commons,  the  will  of  the  people,  ascertained  by  an  appeal 
to  the  electors,  is  conformed  to  as  final.  In  August  the 
representation  of  Scotland  was  increased  from  45  to  53,  and 
of  Ireland  from  100  only  to  105. 

24.  The  full  extent  of  emancipation,  in  Ireland,  only 
removed  from  the  people  the  disabilities  of  hold-  Emancip*- 
ing  public  offices,  or  becoming  members  of  Par-  ciSnt!*^  lmSI 
liament  to  represent  the  grievances  and  advocate  l?t"he*8^tcmt 
the  amelioration  of  their  country,  but  the  fun-  remain, 
damental  grievances  of  the  landlord  and  tithe  systems  con- 
tinued in  operation.  Men  capable  of  holding  high  office 
were  exposed,  in  fact,  to  seeing  their  children  perish  by 
hunger  and  hardship.  After  the  passing  of  the  forty-shilling 
franchise  act  in  1793,  the  landlords  and  middlemen  found 
the  importance  of  a  numerous  following  of  tenantry,  and 
they  established  the  evil  of  sub-division  and  sub-letting. 
The  war  with  France  had  raised  the  profits  of  the  occupier, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  the  high  rents  exacted  by  the 
middleman.  After  the  war  the  fall  of  prices  rendered  the 
sub-tenants  unable  to  pay  war  rent,  and  when  middlemen's 
leases  expired,  the  landlords  found  the  farms  covered  with 
a  pauper  population. 

25.  Ruthless  seizure  for  tithes  and  wholesale  ejection  of 
tenants  produced  suffering  and  disturbances,  — 

the  only  remedy  for  which  was  the  usual  coercion   ofthciand- 

^  ^  lords  and 

act.     The  many  thousands  of  forty  shilling  free-  the  Oovem- 
holders  were  emancipated^  indeed,  but  they  were  creases 
deprived,  by  a  law  enacted  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  right  of  voting.     The   landlords,  having  no  longer  any 
use  for  them  as  voters,  too  generally  evicted  them  by  whole- 
sale, and,  regardless  alike  of  their  duty  to  the  tenants  and  of 
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the  obligations  of  humanity,  converted  their  large  estates 
into  pasturage  grounds  for  the  raising  of  cattle  for  the 
English  or  other  markets,  —  as  has  been  a  common  practice 
of  Irish  landlords.  As  eviction  meant  starvation,  so  starva- 
tion increased. 

26.  At  this  very  time  the  humane  British  Parliament 
Paiihiment  passed  the  act  August  28,  1834,  abolishing  negro 
otiwdiiw-  slavery  in  all  the  British  possessions,  whereby 
*^°*'  800,000  slaves  were  freed  —  and  ;^2o,ooo,ooo 
were  divided  amongst  their  masters  as  compensation.  The 
factory  act,  of  which  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  was  the  prime  mover,  was  passed,  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor  for  children  and  providing  for  their  education. 

The  East  India  Company  was  deprived  of  its  monopoly 
of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and  the  trade 
was  thrown  open  to  all  British  merchants. 

27.  For  five  years  O'Connell  had  waited  to  see  what  im- 
rx.^       M        provement  there  might  be  in  British  legislation 

O  Conncll 

tries  the  Re-    for  the  amelioration  o£  Ireland.     He  applied  for 

formed  Par-  .         «  .  ,  ,  . 

Uamentin  a  Committee  m  1834  to  consider  the  grievances 
of  Ireland  and  the  advantages  and  expediency  of 
restoring  her  Parliament.  His  motion  was  rejected  by  the 
Reformed  Parliament,  523  to  38.  Lord  Melbourne  became 
Premier  on  Lord  Grey's  resignation  in  1834.  The  Poor 
Laws  Amendment  Act  created  a  central  board  of 

Melbourne 

Ministry.  commissioncrs,  instead  of  local  boards,  abolished 
^essive  leg-  workhouses,  and  established  a  district  system  em- 
bracing several  parishes.  In  1835  ^^®  Municipal 
Reform  Act  did  for  the  Town  Councils  what  had  already 
been  done  for  the  House  of  Commons  :  —  second  in  impor- 
tance to  the  Reform  Act,  it  gave  to  the  rate-payers  of  three 
years  standing  in  cities  and  boroughs  the  right  of  electing 
their  municipal  government. 

The  constitution  and  peculiar  privileges  of  the  City  (a 
very  limited  area)  of  London  were  not  interfered  with.     The 
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registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  1836,  and  by  the  New  Marriage  Act  the  marriage 
of  dissenters  in  their  own  chapels  was  allowed,  and  mar- 
riages without  religious  ceremonies  were  permitted. 

In  1836,  the  division  lists  of  votings  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  published  for  the  first  time. 

28.  During  the  entire  seven  years  of  William  IV.'s  reign, 
the  Tithe  war  went  on  in  Ireland.     Lord  Mor-  The  Tithe 
peth  (afterwards  Carlisle)  unsuccessfully  tried  to  ^"' 
procure  legislation  to  moderate  the  grievance.     The  period 
abounded  with  coercion  acts  in  every  form,  which  met  with 
the  corresponding  proportion  of  violent  resistance. 

29.  By  the   death   of  the  well-meaning  William    IV.,  in 
1837,  the  crown  came  to  Victoria  at  the  age  of  R^ign  ^f 
eighteen   years,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Jla^^rom*"***' 

—  the  first  Queen  in  her  own  right  since  Anne,  a  '*37- 
century  and  a  quarter  before.     As  the   crown  of   Hanover 
could  not  by  the  Salic  law  pass  to  a  female,  it 

Duke  of 

descended  to  the  detested  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Cumberland. 

HaDover. 

of  whose  presence  England  was  happily  relieved, 

and  of  whose  kingdom  and  the  Continental  complications  it 

would  have  incurred,  England  was  well  rid. 

30.  The  onward  march  of  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
Great   Britain    has    continued,    throughout   this 

...  Most  pro- 

reign,  to  the  attamment  of  an  advanced  position,  gressive 
with  the  acquirement  of  comparatively  extended 
rights  of  suffrage  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pop- 
ular education  and  of  elevating  institutions,  each  steadily 
opposed  at  every  point  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  Tory  party, 

—  but  which  have  been  slowly  gained  during  fifty  years  of 
resolute  perseverance  by  the  work  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

At  the  opening  of  this  reign.  Lord  Melbourne  was  still 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  (who  afterwards  deserted  his  party)  were  in  the 
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opposition.  The  name  of  Conservatives  began  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Tories,  and  Reformers  or  Liberals  by  the  Whigs. 

31.  The  rebellion  of  Canada  marked  the  first  year.  The 
The  Canadian  French-speaking  people  of  Lower  Canada,  under 
RebeUion.  ^j^^  j^^^j  q£  ^j^^  ^^^l^  Papineau,  revolted  against 
the  oppressive  acts  under  which  they  were  ruled  (in  which 
they  had  no  voice),  Fesisted  attempts  at  armed  coercion,  and 
demanded  the  introduction  of  features  making  the  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  colonial  legislature  chosen  by  the 
people,  in  place  of  the  unsatisfactory  government  from  the 
ministerial  office  in  London.  The  English-speaking  element 
occupying  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  —  largely  composed 
of  United  Empire  Loyalists  descended  from  the  Tories  who 
had  fled  from  the  American  colonies  out  of  attachment  to 
the  British  crown  and  in  opposition  to  the  struggles  of 
the  patriots  against  misrule  and  in  favor  of  self-government 
and  independence, — saw  the  United  States  prosperous  be- 
yond precedent  under  their  free  institutions,  while  Canada 
was  kept  back  in  a  state  of  infancy  and  inferiority  by  the 
Mother  Country,  and  they  saw  the  later  immigrants  under 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  acting  on  the  principles  of  the 
American  patriots,  join  in  the  Canadian  revolution.  The 
movement  was  suppressed  and  lives  were  forfeited  to 
the  law,  but  Lord  Durham's  Commission  sent  out  from 
England  resulted  in  the  concession  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  people  of  those  provinces  in  1840, 
more  than  half  a  century  after  the  same  had  been  achieved 
by  the  thirteen  colonies  with  whom  they  had  refused  to  unite. 
Papineau  and  Mackenzie  became  again  representatives. 

3a.  In  England  the  year  1838  saw  the  formation  of  the 
The  Chart-  movement  of  the  Chartists  for  universal  suffrage, 
Ant'i-corn-  annual  parliaments,  equal  electoral  districts,  the 
Law  League,  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for  member- 
ship of  Parliament,  and  payment  of  the  members.  With  the 
exception  of  annual  Parliaments  and  payment  of  the  mem- 
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bers,  the  reforms  they  called  for  have  been  substantially 
attained  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Chartists. 

The  same  year,  also,  was  established  at  Manchester,  under 
the  leadership  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright,  the 
Anti-Corn- Law  League,  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  This  struggle  was  largely  of  the  manufacturers  against 
the  favored  landed  aristocracy  and  traders.  The  high  price 
of  bread-stuffs  had  long  been  severely  felt  by  the  laboring 
classes,  and  riots  had  broken  out  in  many  large  towns.  It 
was  insisted  that  the  daily  bread  of  the  people  was  the  very 
last  article  on  which  a  tax  should  be  laid. 

33.  The   Afghan  War,   waged  between  1839   and    1842, 
originated  in  the  British  Government  assisting  in  The  A&haa 
deposing  Dost  Mahommed,  as  a  friend  of  Russia,  J!Sb  in  *** 
from  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  and  in  replacing  ^**"**' 
Shah  Soojah.     The  Afghans  drove  the  British  from  Cabul  in 
1 841.     On  the  retreat  4,500  fighting  men  and  12,000  camp- 
followers,  besides  women  and  children,  were  massacred  in 
the  Khyber  Pass  in  1842,  only  one  person,  Dr.   Brydone, 
escaping  to  tell  the  story  of  the  massacre. 

In  1839,  ^^  wars  in  China  originating  in  the  opium  traffic, 
began  and  were  carried  on  at  intervals  until  i860.  By  the 
treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842,  the  Chinese  had  to  pay  the  British 
Government  four  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling,  cede 
Hong  Kong,  and  open  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochew 
Foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  to  the  British  ships. 

34.  The  happy  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  took  place  February  10,  The  Queen's 

1840.  Through  the  exertions  of   Rowland  Hill  p'n™*^*'' 
a  uniform  Penny-Postage  system  was  established  ^^^^^^' 

in  1840.     Before  that,  the  postage  of  a  letter  from  London 
to  Scotland  was  over  a  shilling. 

35.  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  being  forced  to  resign  in 

1 841,  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  Premier  for  the  second  time. 
He  introduced  a  new  Corn-law  bill,  —  the  duty  to  be  on  the 
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sliding  scale  principle  as  before.  The  duty  became  less 
as  the  price  increased,  but  never  to  exceed  twenty  shil- 
Peera  second  lingS|  nor  fall  below  one  shilling,  per  quarter, 
cora'uiwand  ^ord  John  Russell  re-proposed  a  fixed  duty  of 
SSSf  !^S*"  eight  shillings  per  quarter.  Charles  Villiers  pro- 
aSd^Ser*^^  posed  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  on  corn.  Par- 
events,  liament  passed  Peel's  measure  in  1842,  and  im- 
posed an  income  tax  of  seven  pence  to  the  pound,  the  first 
instance  in  time  of  peace.  Now  it  is  a  fixed  item  of  the 
revenue.  Peel  carried  a  partial  reform  of  the  Tariff  in  July, 
reducing  or  removing  750  foreign  articles  out  of  1,200.  It 
was  important  because  it  inaugurated  a  new  fiscal  policy. 
Henceforth  taxes  were  to  be  maintained  for  purposes  of 
revenue  only.  Alarming  riots  occurred  in  1842  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  through  the  deamess  and  scarcity  of 
food.  Scinde  was  annexed  to  the  Indian  Empire  in  1843,  ^^ 
the  result  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  victories. 

36.  But  1843  was  the  Great  Repeal  Year.  O'Connell 
The  Great  insisted  that  under  the  Union  the  people  of  his 
o^Jomieifs''  country  should  have  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
^^Monster  ^^^  immunities  as  the  people  of  England  —  that 
Meetings.  ^j^^  electoral  franchise  should  be  the  same,  the 
organization  of  municipal  corporations  alike  —  in  fact  that 
there  should  be  one  law  through  the  British  Islands.  If  this 
were  conceded,  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  legislative 
Union  between  the  two  countries.  As  this  was  denied  he 
was  determined  to  go  on  agitating  for  repeal.  "  He  roused, 
united,  informed  his  countrymen.  He  inspired  one  soul 
into  Ireland.  He  taught  the  people  their  power  and  lifted 
them  to  a  height  of  courage  and  consentaneous  action  from 
which  they  have  never  fallen.  He  made  them  one  mass,  in- 
spired as  one  mind,  and  capable  of  following  one  chief.  At 
the  same  time  he  powerfully  appealed  to  the  reason  and  the 
sympathy  of  Englishmen,  and  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
English  liberties."    Meetings  of  the  Irish  in  immense  num- 
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bers  —  the  Monster  Meetings  —  were  addressed  by  him. 
That  at  Mullingar,  May  14,  numbered  130,000.  On  the 
historic  hill  of  Tara,  250,000  persons  met  August  15. 
"Throughout  this  period  of  great  meetings  —  probably  un- 
precedented for  magnitude  and  unanimity  in  any  country  — 
there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace."  "As  in  the  Clare 
election  campaign,  family  feuds  were  suspended  or  termi- 
nated ;  there  was  perfect  sobriety ;  from  beginning  to  end 
there  was  no  disorder ;  they  were  triumphant  demonstrations 
that,  when  the  people  are  allowed  to  proceed  by  constitu- 
tional means,  there  is  no  disposition  to  proceed  to  violence." 

37.  October  8,  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Clontarf. 
Only  the  afternoon  before,  a  proclamation  from  prohibition 
Dublin  Castle  forbade  the  meeting.  O'Connell,  ctonSS"*^"* 
as  the  organ  of  the  Repeal  Association,  in  the  S!£f."Hi8* 
interests  of  order  and  to  prevent  any  collision  fin*» triumph, 
with  the  government  soldiery,  issued  an  address  revoking  the 
call  for  the  meeting.  Although  an  immense  multitude  were 
assembled,  they  departed  to  their  homes  in  peace.  He  was 
prosecuted  for  sedition,  and  by  the  system  of  packing  juries 
which  had  always  been  practised  by  the  Government,  he  was 
convicted  and  sent  to  prison ;  but  the  law  judges  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  —  in  the  words  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman  which  pronounced  the  system  under  which  his  con- 
viction was  obtained  "  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,"  — 
reversed  the  conviction.  Broken  in  health  he  was  never 
able  to  resume  the  agitation  as  before,  and  on  his  way  to 
Rome  he  died  at  Genoa  May  15,  1847. 

38.  1843  is  also  memorable  for  the  secession  in  Scotland 
of  the  Free  Church  party  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 

^,     ,  .  ,        .    ,        r  P"*  Church 

Chalmers  as  a  protest  agamst  the  right  of  patrons  of  Scotland, 
to  appoint  ministers  over  congregations  against  Dmn  com- 
their  will. 

Maynooth  College,   which   since   1795   had  been   in   the 
receipt  of  annual  grants  from  Government,  in  1845  was  en- 
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dowed,  and  Queen's  Colleges  were  established  in  Cork, 
Belfast,  and  Galway,  affiliated  to  the  Queen's  University 
with  examining  but  not  teaching  power,  to  supply  the  defect 
by  which  Catholic  students  in  Trinity  College  were  excluded 
from  competing  for  College  or  University  honors. 

Aroused  by  the  Repeal  demonstrations  the  Government 
appointed  the  Devon  Commission  on  the  subject  of  landlords 
and  tenants  in  Ireland  "  out  of  due  regard  to  the  just  rights 
of  property."  The  members  were  all  landlords,  and  the  chair- 
man, the  Earl  of  Devon,  was  an  Irish  absentee.  O'Connell 
said,  "You  might  as  well  consult  butchers  about  keeping 
Lent  as  consult  these  men  about  the  rights  of  farmers." 

39.  Yet  they  reported  that  the  whole  tenure  of  land  in 
Admission  of  Ireland  is  based  on  confiscation,  and  practically 
2Si?*'ThS'  admitted  that  the  law  is  all  in  favor  of  the  land- 
'•™***^'  lord,  and  when  it  suits  his  purpose  the  courts  will 

set  the  law  aside  and  allow  him  to  trample  it  and  the  tenants 
under  foot.  Improvements,  they  say,  are  not  made  by  the 
landlord  but  by  the  tenants.  They  proposed  not  to  enforce 
good  tenure,  but  to  make  the  landlords  adhere  to  their 
agreements  when  actually  made.  They  mentioned  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  in  Ulster  called  "  tenant  right  "  under  which 
a  tenant  at  will  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  holding  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  and  by  reason  of  the  "tenant  right" 
the  district  in  which  it  prevails  has  thriven  and  improved  in 
comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  stated 
that  the  system  of  extermination  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  1815,  aggravated  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  forty, 
shilling  freeholders  in  1829,  and  they  paid  a  tribute  to  "the 
patient  endurance  which  the  laboring  classes  have  generally 
exhibited  under  sufferings  greater  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country  of  Europe  have  to  sustain."  The  remedy  they 
proposed  was  emigration,  though  the  population  was  less  to 
a  square  mile  than  the  well-fed  populations  of  Belgium  and 
other  countries  of  smaller  yield  of  produce  than  Ireland. 
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40.  The  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1845,  ^"  England, 
favored  the  anti-corn-law  movement.  Then,  too,  the  potato 
blight  entered  Ireland  from  England  whence  it  had  been 
brought  from  Germany.  The  peasantry  having  TheOrcat 
to  depend  on  small  patches  of  land  for  the  pro-  P««n»n«- 
duction  of  their  daily  food,  the  failure  of  the  crops  was 
followed  by  the  starvation  of  37,604  persons  in  1845, — 
40,620  in  1846,  and  in  1847,  156,826.  The  unrecorded 
cases  of  starvation  were  numerous  beyond  calculation.  Ma- 
lignant fever  setting  in  increased  the  suffering  and  mortality. 
Emigration  was  resorted  to  where  possible,  but  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  unable  to  emigrate  for  want  of  means. 
The  population  which  in  184 1  was  8,175,124,  was  in  185 1 
reduced  to  6,515,794,  showing  a  decrease  by  deaths  and 
emigration  of  1,659,330.  Allowing  for  ordinary  increase  of 
population  the  census  of  185 1  should  have  given  a  total  of 
9,018,899,  so  that  the  result  of  the  famine  was  really  to 
diminish  the  population  by  2,504,005.  The  emigration  during 
the  ten  years  was  1,436,862,  making  the  excess  of  mortality 
1,067,143. 

41.  Parliament  enacted  slow  measures  of  relief,  spread 
over  the  sessions  of  1846  and  1847,  by  advan- 

T/»       /  Parliament's 

cmg  money  for  public  works  for  the  employment  inadequate 
of  the  unemployed  and  as  loans  to  Guardians  of 
the  poor.  Government  thus  loaned  money  to  Ireland  in 
various  forms  on  good  security  to  be  afterwards  repaid,  so 
that  the  cost  to  England  was  nothing.  Those  who  remained 
unemployed  and  who  sought  in  vain  for  employment,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  numbers  of  the  employed.  The  acts  of  the 
Government  failed  to  cope  sufficiently  with  the  emergency, 
and  the  movement  became  a  scheme  for  increasing  govern- 
ment patronage  rather  than  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 

42.  So  far  as  the  productiveness  of  the  country  was  con- 
cerned and  the  legitimate  subsistence  of  her  people,  that 
period  was  not  one  of  famine.     It  was  simply  a  failure  of 
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half  the  potato  crop.  In  all  other  respects  the  crops  were 
much  more  than  enough  to  feed  the  population 
abSSdinf*''  to  repletion.  The  landlords  required  payment 
JSSdi^tcSf"  o^  their  rent  earlier  than  usual ;  seizure  for  rent 
^e^opS!  became  almost  universal.  The  tenants'  crops 
were  seized  before  they  could  get  them  stacked 
Vast  quantities  of  produce,  being  put  up  at  auction  at  once, 
fetched  only  nominal  prices,  — barely  paying  the  rents,  leaving 
the  tenants  despoiled  and  destitute.  Speculators  shipped  off 
everything  to  England  for  better  prices.  In  1845,  ^^  ^^s*  of 
those  famine  years,  the  exports  of  produce  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land were  unprecedented.  The  lowest  computation  of  the 
value  of  Irish  produce  (the  legitimate  food  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple) exported  to  England  in  1845  ^^s  ;£'i7,ooo,ooo;  and  as 
all  Irish  harvests,  but  potatoes,  were  plentiful  in  1846,  the 
exports  of  the  two  years  cannot  have  been  less  than  ^^30,- 
000,000  worth,  —  a  surplus  amply  sufficient  to  supply  all 
wants,  and  immeasurably  exceeding  all  the  relief  lent  or 
given.  To  this  amount,  cattle  in  immense  numbers  have  to 
be  added. 

43.  The  universal  demand  throughout  Ireland  of  every- 
body but  the  speculators  was  to  prevent  the  exports.  This 
proposal  was  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Government.  There 
Government  was  talk  of  opening  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  let 
the^measms  ^<^^  '^  •'  ^^^^  ^^^  wanted  was  the  closing  of 
propmeS  by  ^bese  ports  to  prevent  the  food  from  getting  out, 
the  Irish.  O'Conncll  and   the   popular  party  constantly 

advocated  that  policy.  Had  they  had  a  separate  Parliament 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  closed  the  ports.  The  result 
would  have  been  abundance  of  food  for  the  whole  people  at 
low  prices.  As  it  was,  food  was  rendered  extremely  scarce 
at  very  high  prices. 

English  merchants  bought  maize  in  New  York  at  three 
shillings  per  bushel  to  sell  it  in  Ireland  at  nine  shillings,  duty 
free. 
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44.  A  modification  of  the  Tariff  was  made,  and  the  distress 
of  both  peoples  contributed  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  in  1846,  which  went  into  effect  after  the   c^^ws. 

^       •  •        rt  Cobden  and 

famine  was  over  in  1849.  BHrht. 

The  success  of  the  measures  of  Richard  Cob-  humUiaSon. 
den  and  John  Bright  had  the  effect  to  make  Eng- 
land the  great  manufacturing  nation,  —  sure  of  cheap  bread 
because  the  world  was  made  their  granary. 

Although  there  was  an  actual  diminution  of  agrarianism 
in  Ireland,  Peel  brought  in  a  coercion  bill  which  was  defeated 
and  the  Premier  was  hurled  from  his  position  by  the  power 
of  O'Connell,  to  be  succeeded  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

45.  The  Chartist  party  destroyed  itself  in  1848  by  its 
mistaken  demonstration  in  London  to  force  the 

,    .  Suicide  of  the 

passage  of  its  claims.  chartist 

In  imitation  of  the  French  Revolution  which  ?^ung  in- 
had  just  taken  place,  causing  Louis  Philippe  to 
abandon  his  throne  and  effecting  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of   a   Republic,  the  Young  Ireland   Party,  who  had 
seceded  from  the   wise   moral   force   policy  of  O'Connell, 
failed  in  attempting  an  insurrection. 

46.  The  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Acts  (1848,  9)  pro- 
duced no  good  to  the  tenants.  They  contained  no  provision 
for  securing  their  rights  to  the  improvements  they  Encumbered 
had  made  or  for  guaranteeing  them  against  the  xJSSi''^*^**' 
new  buyers  imposing  increased  rents  on  those  '*«*»**«•«"«• 
improvements. 

Then  they  formed  the  Tenant  Right  League  and  put  for- 
ward a  platform  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  on  the 
basis  of  Ulster  tenant  right.  In  1852  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
representatives,  among  whom  Sharman  Crawford  and  Fred- 
erick Lucas  were  the  leaders,  supported  that  cause. 

47.  The  restrictions  of  the  Navigation  laws  founded  on 
Cromwell's  Navigation  Act,  and  which  had  become  injurious 
to  commerce,  were  partially  removed  in  1849.     ^^"'  years 
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later  the  coasting  trade  was  set  free.     Since  then  British 
commerce  has  expanded  and  shipping  developed 
fits  to  com-      to  an  extent  never  before  imagined. 

merce. 

Sikhs  con-  In  1845-6  the  first  Sikh  War  in  India  occurred, 

Qucro^l. 

and  the  Second  Sikh  War,  commenced  in  1848, 
ended  in  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  Indian 
Empire  by  Lord  Gough,  in  1849. 

48.     The  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all 
The  First        Nations  in  London,  initiated  by  Prince  Albert  in 
wtion.^*'**"     the  interests  of  universal  peace,  was  held  in  1851. 
Changefof      ^^^  pcacc  of  forty  years  was  broken  soon  after. 
Ministry.  Lord  John  Russell's  ministry  was  defeated  on 

an  inadequate  Militia  Bill  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  succeeded 
him  with  Benjamin  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. A  satisfactory  Militia  Bill  was  passed  in  order  to 
put  the  country  in  a  state  of  preparation  against  any  hostile 
movements  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
died  in  September  1852.  Louis  Napoleon  became  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  Mr.  Disraeli's  budget  being  defeated  the  Der- 
by ministry  resigned,  whereupon  Lord  Aberdeen's  coalition 
ministry  of  Whigs  and  Peelites  came  in  with  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  then,  at  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  stepped  into  notice  as  the  unrivalled 
Parliamentary  Orator  and  Statesman  of  his  time. 


III.    CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

1.     The   Congress  of  Vienna  in   181 5  rearranged    Europe 
on  the  fall  of  Napoleon.     France  was  reduced  to 

General  view  ,  ,    , .     .  I       ^  «  «  « 

of  Europe       her  old  limits.     In  Germany  the  old  empire,  as 
sressof  we  have  seen,  had  disappeared,  and  a  new  Ger- 

man  Confederation  was  now  formed  (with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  as  president),  including  the  German 
sovereigns  and  the  free  cities  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
apd  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  which  last  was  made  the  federal 
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capital  and  meeting-place  of  the  Diet  or  parliament,  composed 
of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  states.  Austria  now  recovered 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  territory  in  the 
south-west.  Prussia  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Swed. 
ish  Pomerania,  and  a  large  part  of  Saxony,  and  the  recovery 
of  her  Polish  possessions  {Posen)  and  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhine  Province,  with  territory  west  of  the  Rhine  which  had 
become  French  under  Napoleon.  The  kingdoms  of  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony  (with  above  loss  of  territory  to 
Prussia,  as  a  punishment  for  adherence  to  Napoleon)  remained 
as  monarchies.  The  greatest  of  purely  German  powers  was 
now  Prussia,  as  Hungary  and  other  territory  of  Austria  lay 
outside  the  German  Confederation.  In  Italy,  Sardinia  re- 
covered Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  received  Genoa,  A  number 
of  petty  sovereignties  —  Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Lucca,  Parma, 
and  Modena  —  were  set  up  in  dependence  upon  Austria. 
The  Pope  recovered  the  States  of  the  Church  in  central  Italy. 
The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ruled  (again)  in  Naples  and  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  which  England  had  helped  him  to  keep 
during  the  late  wars.  Italy  was  thus  cut  up  among  a  number 
of  absolute  princes,  and  the  dominating  power  was  Austria. 
Holland  and  what  is  now  Belgium,  were  formed  into  one 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
William  I,  Switzerland  became  the  confederation,  as  at 
present,  of  twenty-two  cantons  or  states. 

2.     The  singular  league  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  formed, 
after  Waterloo,  between  Alexander  J.  of  Russia,   ^^^^^^ 
Francis  of  Austria,  and  Frederick  William  III.  of  Alliance  in- 

■^  .  1  1  J    •         stituted. 

Prussia,  acting  as  sovereigns,  without  the  advice 
or  sanction  of  any  minister.  A  declaration  was  issued  that 
"  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  they  would  govern  their  peoples  and  deal  with  foreign 
nations  on  the  principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace.  This 
scheme  was  really  a  political  device  to  maintain  the  existing 
dynasties,  and  was  meant  to  crush  aspirations  after  freedom 
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and  reform.  All  the  European  sovereigns,  except  the  Pope, 
became  members,  but  it  was  condemned  by  most  British 
statesmen,  and  England  soon  withdrew  from  it.  One  of  its 
articles  declared  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  be 
incapable  of  filling  any  European  throne.  The  death  of 
Alexander  of  Russia  (1825)  and  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830  greatly  weakened  the  force  of  this  absurd  attempt  at 
reaction  against  the  principles  of  freedom  for  nations;  it 
finally  disappeared  with  the  events  of  1848. 

3.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII.  resumed  the 
Louis  xviii.  throne  of  France  and  his  rule,  according  to  a 
^^^'  constitution  of  18 14,  of  which  the  chief  provisions 
were  —  that  there  should  be  two  representative  bodies,  a  &w- 
aU  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  that  the  king's  ministers 
should  be  responsible  to  the  Chambers ;  that  personal  prop- 
erty and  personal  freedom  should  be  secured  to  all;  that 
all  civil  and  military  posts  should  be  open  to  all  French 
citizens.  Reactionary  views  and  attempts,  held  and  made 
by  those  who  surrounded  a  weak,  well-meaning  sovereign, 
caused  great  discontent  in  France,  and  secret  societies  were 
formed. 

4.  Louis  XVIII.  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Accession  of  brother,  who  had  always  headed  the  party  of  des- 
charicsx.  potism,  as  Charles  X.  The  new  king  made  a 
show  of  favor  to  the  Church  and  clergy,  but  to  supporters  of 
the  old  rhgime  especially,  and  issued  an  ordonnance^  or  de- 
cree, dissolving  the  National  Guard  at  Paris.  A  crisis  came 
soon  after  the  Prince  de  Polignac^  a  reactionist,  became  chief 
minister  in  1829.  Charles  X.'s  stupid  and  obstinate  attempt 
to  revive  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  culminated  in  July^  1830, 
when  he  issued  his  famous  ordonnances,  or  decrees,  annulling 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  changing  the  law  as  to  elections  of 
representatives,  and  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

5.  The  people  of  Paris  rushed  to  arms,  and  in  and  after 
the   Three  Days  of  July  (27-29)  defeated  the  troops,  de- 
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throned  the  king,  expelled  the   Bourbon   line,  reorganized 
the   National  Guards  throughout  France,  and  set  up,  as  a 
constitutional    sovereign,  the   Duke  of   Orleans  Dcthrone- 
(formerly  the  Due  de  Chartres,  a  son  of  Philippe  ciSriaf ;  ac- 
Egalit^  of  the  Revolution),  who  took  the  title  of  l"!? pw- 
Louis  Philippe  L,  King  of  the  French,      Freedom   ^^^  '• 
was  now  restored,  and  the  new  ruler  started  on  his  career  in 
high  favor  with  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle  classes,  who  called 
him  the  ^^  Citizen-King,^^     He  was  now  fifty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  had  travelled  far  and  seen  much  of  cities,  men,  and 
things.     As  a  soldier  at  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  a  tutor  in 
Switzerland,   a  traveller   over   Europe   and   in   the  United 
States,  a  refugee  in  England,  a  sojourner  in  Sicily,  he  had 
gained  abundant  experience,  and  was  supposed  to  be  full  of 
sagacity  and  fitness  for  rule. 

6.     Under  his  reign  of  nearly   eighteen  years,    France 
made  much  progress  in  industry  and  wealth,  but   _ 

^     **  ^  PrftQce  under 

his  policy  at  home  and  abroad  was  marked  by  cor-  Louis  pw- 
ruption  and  unwisdom,  —  such  as  the  waste  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  France  in  Algeria ;  the  treachery  towards 
Spain  and  the  striving  for  French  aggrandizement  shown 
in  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages ;  the  bribery  of  judges 
and  trafficking  in  legislation  ;  the  pandering  to  national  van- 
ity in  the  warlike  tone  adopted  towards  England,  and  in  the 
bringing  of  Napoleon*s  remains  to  France  —  these  matters 
were  distasteful  to  good  and  moderate  citizens,  and  caused  a 
growing  demand  for  electoral  reform  in  a  widening  of  the 
franchise,  now  placed  on  a  very  narrow  basis.  The  chief 
minister,  M,  Guizot,  who  had  come  into  office  in  1841,  had 
always  opposed  reform,  and  rested  his  power  upon  a  system 
of  corruption  and  repression.  In  1847  ^^^  ^i"g  denounced 
the  reforming  party  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  and  this 
was  followed  during  the  year  by  revelations  of  wickedness  in 
high  places;  chief  members  of  the  ministry  taking  money 
and  railway  shares  for  corrupt  purposes ;  and  other  scandals 
of  the  gravest  kind. 
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7.  The  immediate  cause  of  an  outbreak  was  the  attempt 
of  the  government  in  February^  1848,  to  prevent  prench  Revo, 
the  holding  of  a  certain  Reform  Banquet,  at  which  i"«ono'««48. 
the  state  of  affairs  was  to  be  discussed.  The  appearance  of 
the  prohibitory  placards  on  the  walls  of  Paris  was  the  signal 
for  an  insurrection  of  the  democratic  party  on  February  22d, 
1848.  The  next  day  Guizot  resigned,  but  it  was  too  late ; 
insurrection  had  become  revolution;  the  National  Guard 
sided  with  the  people  ;  the  king  abdicated  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land ;  the  Tuileries  palace  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  a 
Republic  was  set  up  on  the  old  basis  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity^  The  chief  men  of  the  crisis  were  Lamartine, 
Ledru  Rollin,  Crkmieux,  General  Cavaignac,  Louis  Blanc,  and 
the  workman  Albert,  In  June,  1848,  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
the  Red  (or  extreme)  Republicans  caused  three  days'  desper- 
ate fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  with  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  lives,  including  that  of  Monseigneur  Affre  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  sacrificed  in  his  endeavor  to 
mediate  between  the  enraged  combatants. 

8.  On  the  re-establishment  of  order  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  appeared  on  the  scene  —  a  nephew  of  the  great 
emperor,  and  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  was  Louis  Napo- 
oxiCQ  King  of  Holland,  After  two  vain  and  melo-  eS?pS^?S** 
dramatic  attempts  (in  1836  and  1840)  to  rouse  the  tJ^^'P^^ch. 
French  people  on  his  behalf,  followed  by  a  six  years'  impris- 
onment in  the  fortress  of  Ham  and  an  escape  to  and  resi- 
dence in  England,  he  came  to  France,  intent  to  profit  by  his 
illustrious  uncle's  name.  In  November,  1848,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  by  an  enormous  majority  of  votes 
(more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  in  all,  by  universal  suf- 
frage) over  General  Cavaignac.  On  December  2,  185 1,  Louis 
Napoleon  seized  absolute  power  (in  the  famous  Coup  d*Etat) 
by  the  midnight  arrest,  the  banishment,  or  the  slaughter  of 
his  opponents;  yet  diplSiscite  gave  him  7,439,216  votes,  with 
only  677,557  adverse  —  making  him  President  for  ten  years. 
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On  December  2,  1852,  he  assumed  monarchical  sWay  as  Napo- 
leon IIL^  Emperor  of  the  French^  sustained  by  7,864,180  votes 
of  the  people  and  opposed  by  only  316,471.  His  marriage 
to  the  excellent  Spanish  lady  Euginie  Mark  de  Montijo^ 
Countess  of  Teba,  took  place  January  29,  1853. 

9.  The  history  of  Germany  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
Prussia  and  tury  is  mainly  concerned  with  a  contest  for  su- 
teiSffo*  8U-"  premacy  between  the  two  chief  powers,  Austria 
prcmacy.  ^^^  Prussia,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period 
that  contest  has  resulted,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  decisive  superiority  for  Prussia.  We  go  back  a  little  to 
record  the  remarkable  recovery  of  Prussia,  after  her  power 
and  independence  were  crushed  by  Napoleon  in  1806. 

10.  As  a  consequence  of  the  overthrow  at  Jena  in  1806, 

Prussia  had  been  dismembered,  and  Napoleon 
thcPruaaian    believed  that  he  had  secured  her  future  weakness 

by  compelling  her  to  engage  not  to  keep  on  foot 
an  army  of  more  than  42,000  regular  troops  during  the  next 
ten  years.  This  restriction  of  her  army  was  intended  to  bar 
the  recovery  of  Prussia  by  allowing  her  lost  possessions  time 
to  accustom  themselves  to  new  masters.  This  measure  of 
Napoleon  proved  to  be  the  means  of  ultimately  making  his 
beaten  and  humiliated  foe  perhaps  the  greatest  military 
power  in  Europe. 

11.  The  great  statesman.  Baron  Stein^  came  into  power 
Civil  reforms  ^"  '^®7»  ^"^  ^'  ouc^  began  to  work  out  his  pur- 
in  Prussia.  pose  of  throwing  off  the  French  yoke,  and  re- 
gaining independence  for  his  country.  He  sought  to  create 
a  middle  class  of  peasant-proprietors,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  conversion  of  an  absolute  monarchy  into  a  represen- 
tative government.  Serfdom  and  all  feudal  usages  were 
abolished,  and  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land  were  made  en- 
tirely free.  Local  self-government  was  granted  to  the  towns, 
and  ancient  restrictions  on  trade  were  swept  away.  The 
offices  of  state  were  reformed,  and  adapted  to  modern  prac- 
tical requirements.  ^         , 
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Z2.     While  Stein  was  the  civil,  General  Schamhorst,  equally 
scientific  and  practical,  was  the  military  regener- 
ator  of  Prussia.     He  formed  a  plan  for  evading  reforms  in 

Pniisui. 

the  intended  effect  of  the  army  restriction  im- 
posed by  Napoleon.  This  plan  consisted  in  a  system  of  short 
service,  by  which  continual  drafts  of  men  entered  the  army, 
and,  after  acquiring  the  necessary  drill,  returned  to  private 
occupations,  leaving  their  places  vacant  for  others.  In  this 
way,  while  the  number  of  men  in  arms  and  with  the  colors 
never  exceeded  the  limit  imposed,  the  whole  male  population 
was  being  trained  to  effective  service  in  war.  The  operation 
was  conducted  so  quietly  as  to  escape  notice  until  its  effects 
came  to  light,  with  disastrous  result  to  Napoleon,  on  the  great 
uprising  of  Germany  in  18 13.  The  Prussian  army  thus  re- 
ceived a  new  constitution  and  spirit,  and  acquired  a  truly 
national  feeling.  The  system  of  short  service  was  the  germ 
of  the  famous  Prussian  Landwehr  or  militia.  In  the  midst 
of  these  reforms,  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon  compelled  Baron 
Stein  to  resign  his  post  at  the  end  of  1808,  but  his  work  was 
carried  on  by  Hardenberg. 

13.  After  18 15,  the  policy  of  reform  was  checked  for  a 
time  by  the  king,  Frederick  William  III.,  who  ,n,titution  of 
loined  the  " Holy  Alliance'^  Nevertheless,  com-  the ZoUve- 
pulsory  education  was  made  a  fundamental  pnn- 
ciple  of  the  state  in  18 16,  and  some  restrictions  on  religious 
instruction  were  removed.  A  step  towards  German  unity 
was  taken  in  18 18,  when  Prussia  started  the  scheme  of  com- 
mercial policy  known  as  the  Zoliverein,  or  "  Customs- Union'' 
The  trade  of  Germany  suffered  much  from  the  obstructions 
caused  by  the  different  customs-systems  of  so  many  petty 
states.  Prussia  now  abolished  internal  tolls  upon  merchan- 
dise, and  the  arrangement  was  adopted  gradually  by  the  other 
principal  German  states,  except  Austria.  The  members  of 
the  Zollverein  levy  no  duties  on  goods  passing  from  one  state 
to  another. 
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14.  Little  progress  had  been  made  in  Prussia  towards  con- 
PniisUui  stitutional  government,  when  the  French  Revolu- 

constitution.  tion  of  1848  shook  the  continental  thrones.  An 
insurrection  at  Berlin  in  March  (1848)  forced  the  king 
{Frederick  William  IV.)  to  grant  a  constitution,  the  basis 
of  that  which  now  exists.  A  representative  assembly  of  two 
chambers,  or  houses,  shares  the  legislative  authority  with 
the  king. 

15.  The  history  of  Austria  from  1815  till  1852  is  chiefly 
luiian  sutcs  concemed  with  the  efforts  of  her  absolute  govern-^ 
•Lk'Sdepen-  "^^^^  ^^  rcprcss  aspirations  after  freedom  in  her 
***"*^*-  subject  states.  A  desire  for  union  and  indepen- 
dence existed  among  the  different  peoples  of  Italy,  aod  the 
governments  at  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  centres  were  in 
continual  apprehension  from  the  secret  political  societies  — 
such  as  the  Carbonari  —  peculiar  to  Italy.  Insurrections 
in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  were  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  yet  more  rigorous  despotism  in  182 1.  The 
secret  societies  then  became  more  active,  and  great  severities 
were  practised  by  the  governments  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Modena  against  suspected  persons.  Less  stringent  measures 
were  adopted  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  the  north  of  Italy.  After  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  insurrections  in  Modena,  Parma,  and  Bologna 
were  put  down  by  Austrian  troops. 

16.  About  this  time  Giuseppe  Mazzini^  a  native  of  Genoa, 

formed  the  organization  called  "  Young  Italy,'^ 
'•Young  and  m  his  journal  (which,  from  his  headquarters 

at  Marseilles,  he  contrived  to  circulate  in  Italy) 
called  for  a  popular  insurrection  and  the  union  of  all  the 
separate  states  into  one  nationality,  avowing  his  own  prefer- 
ence for  a  republican  form  of  government.  Expelled  in  turn 
from  France  and  Switzerland,  and  taking  refuge  in  England, 
Mazzini  carried  on  his  work  from  1833  to  1848  in  the  Euro- 
pean press  and  by  secret  correspondence  with  Italy. 
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17.  In  1846  Fius  IX.  became  Pope,  and  proclaimed  an 
Amnesty  to  all  political  offenders  and  set  an  ex- 

V^^ar  between 

ample  of  liberalizing  the  features  of  civil  gov-  Austria  and 
ernment.  Liberal  measures  (opposed  by  the  Battle  of 
governments  of  Naples  and  Austria)  were  adopted  '***^"'*- 
in  the  Papal  States,  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia,  and  universal 
hatred  was  felt  against  the  absolutism  and  domination  of 
Austria.  The  French  Revolution  of.  1848  brought  a  crisis. 
The  population  of  Lombardy,  Venetia,  Parma,  and  Modena 
took  up  arms,  and  drove  the  Austrian  troops  in  retreat  to 
Verona.  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia^  then  declared 
war  against  Austria,  and  was  at  first  successful,  but  his  forces 
were  severely  defeated  in  July  by  the  aged  Austrian  Field- 
Marshal  Radetzky^  and  in  March^  1849,  the  fatal  day  of 
Novara^  where  Radetzky  routed  the  Sardinians,  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  hopes  of  Italian  patriots  and  to  the  reign  of 
their  champion.  Charles  Albert  resigned  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel^  who  pursued  a  steady  liberal 
course.  Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  again  under  Austrian 
rule,  and  a  severe  tyranny  was  the  result  of  the  attempts 
made  at  liberation. 

18.  Meanwhile  the  Pope's  offer  of  a  constitution,  with 
deliberative  chambers,  and  his  favoring  of  a  fed-  ^^       ^^ 
eration  of  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  did  not  satisfy  rMtor^ion 
the  "  clubs  "  of  the  secret  societies  congregated 

in  Rome  from  other  countries  who  avowed  their  design  to  be 
the  destruction  of  monarchy  and  ecclesiasticism,  and  the 
formation  of  a  united  Republic.  The  assassination  of  Rossi^ 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Constitutional  movement,  at  the 
Parliament  House,  —  the  invasion  of  the  Quirinal  by  the 
"clubs"  and  the  killing  of  the  Pope's  Secretary  at  his  side, 
and  the  duress  to  which  they  subjected  the  Pope  compelled 
him  to  escape  to  Gaeta,  near  Naples.  A  Roman  republic, 
formed  by  the  anarchists  and  red  republicans,  was  ruled  by 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi^  the  leader  of  the  volunteers  from  the 
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*•  clubs."  The  French  republic,  in  profession  of  its  heredi- 
tary relation  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  sent  an  army  to  the 
Pope's  assistance,  under  General  Oudinot,  After  a  deter- 
mined resistance  Rome  was  captured  by  the  French  in  July 
1849,  ^"^  ^"  April  1850  the  Pope  returned  and  resumed  the 
possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church  under  the  protection 
of  the  French. 

19.  In  Sicily  and  Naples  all  attempts  at  revolution  were 
suteofNa-  ^^^  crusl]ed,  and  Sardinia  was  the  only  part  of 
p»«j«tt>>i8      Italy  where,  in   1852,  constitutional   government 

existed.  The  secret  societies  resumed  their  op- 
erations; the  arbitrary  governments  exercised  martial  law 
against  them ;  brigandage  was  rife,  especially  in  central  and 
southern  Italy.  In  Naples  especially,  cruelties  were  exercised 
on  political  prisoners,  which  were  exposed  by. Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  185 1.  Ferdinand  IL, 
^^  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies^^  earned  for  himself  the  nickname 
of  "  King  Bomba^'^  by  bombarding  his  populous  capital  from 
the  forts  which  commanded  it.  Great  Britain  and  France 
withdrew  their  ministers  from  Naples  in  consequence  of  his 
acts. 

20.  In  the  year  1847  a  movement  for  constitutional  free- 

dom  had  gained  great  power  in  Hungary^  under 
stnjggiea  for    the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth,  Francis  Deak,  and 

other  patriots.  In  1848  the  Austrian  government 
was  shaken,  like  others,  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
famous  Prince  Metternich  (always  the  opponent  of  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  one  of  the  chief  authors  and  supporters 
of  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  )  was  driven  by  insurrection  from 
Vienna,  taking  refuge  in  England.  The  emperor  {Ferdinand I ^ 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Hungarians  had  set  up  a  separate 
government,  but  their  cause  was  weakened  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Croatians  and  Transylvanians,  who  even  attacked  the 
Magj'ars  (Hungarians)  with  armed  force.    In  December,  1848, 
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when  matters  had  been  quieted  in  Vienna,  a  great  Austrian 
army  invaded  Hungary,  and  met  with  a  heroic  resistance 
from  the  national  forces  under  Georgd,  General  Bern  (a  Pol- 
ish emigrant),  and  other  leaders.  The  Hungarians  defeated 
the  Austrian  field-marshal  Prince  Windischgratz  in  battle  after 
battle,  and  drove  his  forces  'from  the  country  {Aprils  1849). 
The  independence  of  Hungary  was  now  declared  by  her  Diet 
and  Kossuth  was  appointed  governor.  If  the  victorious 
Magyars  had  at  once  marched  on  Vienna,  the  empire  must 
have  succumbed  ;  but  time  was  lost  in  capturing  Buda,  and 
meanwhile  the  victory  of  Novara  had  set  free  a  large  part  of 
the  Austrian  army  of  Italy. 

21.  The  Austrian  government  also  called  in  the  help  of 
Russia,  and  in  June,  1849,  ^^^  ^^o  imperial  armies  Russia  as- 
entered  Hungary  on  all  sides.  General  Haynau  to  cnwh**'** 
commanded  the  combined  forces,  but  in  a  des-  ""'^^•'y- 
perate  battle  of  several  days  could  not  beat  the  inferior 
Magyar  army,  and  was  then  defeated  in  an  attack  on  their 
intrenched  camp  near  Komorn.  Numbers,  however,  prevailed 
at  last,  and  in  August  the  Hungarian  leader  Georgei  surren- 
dered with  his  whole  force  to  the  Russians.  Betn^  Kossuth^ 
Guyon,  and  others  fled  to  Turkey,  and  Kossuth  had  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  on  his  visit  in  1851  to  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  Austrian  government  mercilessly  treated  the 
fallen  Hungarians,  intrusting  vengeance  to  the  infamous 
Haynau^  who  brought  to  the  scaffold  some  of  the  best  patriots 
and  soldiers  of  Hungary.  Her  acquirement  of  constitutional 
freedom  belongs  to  our  later  narrative. 

22.  The  main  causes  of  the  troubles  arising  in  and  from 
Turkey  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  her 

,        -  Cause  of  Ru8- 

misrule  of  her  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  in  Bui-  sian  influence 
garia^   Servia,   Bosnia,   Herzegovina,   and    other 
northern  provinces  the  bulk  of  those  subjects  consisted  of 
Christians  of  the  faith  of   the  Greek  Church.     Russia  has 
thus  had  an  excuse  for  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
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the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  addition  to  the  religious  affinity, 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  European  Turkey  were  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Russians  —  Sclavonic,  Some  twelve  millions 
of  Christians  were  subject  to  about  three  millions  of  Mussul- 
mans, and  in  their  time  of  need  looked  for  deliverance  to  the 
great  neighboring  state,  which  always  made  large  promises. 
Russia  obtained  her  Christianity  through  Byzantium  of  old, 
and  ever  since  her  conversion  has  regarded  that  city  as 
sacred ;  so  that  the  Russian  people  on  sentimental  grounds, 
and  the  Russian  government  with  political  objects  in  view, 
have  always  aimed  at  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  and 
felt  it  to  be  the  mission  of  Russia  to  replant  the  cross  on  the 
temples  which  the  crescent  has  usurped.  The  catechism 
used  by  the  Russian  peasants  teaches  them  to  revere  the  Czar 
as  "  the  vicegerent  and  minister  of  God,  to  execute  the  divine 
commands.*'  The  Russian  soldier  has  been  taught  to  fight  for 
"  Holy  Russia  "  and  the  ^^  orthodox  faith  "  against  the  "  ene- 
mies of  Christianity,"  and  this  has  given  a  tone  of  heroism 
to  all  his  deeds  and  sufferings. 

23.  Th^  Peace  0/ Jassy/m  1792,  had  extended  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  to  the  Dniester ;  and  after  further  war  the 
Treaty  0/  Bucharest,  in  18 12,  gave  Russia  the  possession  of 
^     .  Bessarabia,  and  brought  her  border  to  the  Pruth. 

Russian  en-  ° 

croachments    Mahmoud  IL,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  vigor, 

on  Turkey.  ,     ,    rr^     ,  ,  « 

ruled  Turkey  from  1808  to  1839.  In  pursuit  of 
internal  reform  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  turbulent  Jani- 
zaries^ and,  having  formed  an  army  upon  the  European  system, 
Mahmoud  destroyed  those  dangerous  Praetorians  by  massa- 
cre, in  June,  1826.  The  Turkish  loss  of  Greece  will  be  re- 
lated shortly.  In  1828  war  with  Russia  began  again,  and 
after  alternations  of  success,  the  Russian  General  Diebitsch, 
in  1829,  captured  Silistria,  crossed  the  Balkans,  and  reached 
Adrianople,  and  the  war  ended  in  terms  that  further  weakened 
the  Ottomans.  Turkey  gave  up  to  Russia  much  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  virtual  possession  of 
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Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  About  the  same  time  Russia 
gained,  by  successes  over  Persia,  increased  command  over  the 
Caspian  and  the  Caucasus. 

24.  Mehemet  Ali^  Pasha  of  Egypt ^  and  really  master  both 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  rebelled  against  the  sultan  in 

o  1  1,1  1     A    •      ^r.  .1.       First  rebel- 

1833,  and  marched  through  Asia  Minor  to  withm   UonofMehe- 
120  miles  of  Constantinople.     The  Porte,  in  dis- 
tress, accepted  Russian  aid,  and  Russian  soldiers  were  en- 
camped on  the  heights  of  Scutari,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
before  them,  and  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  at  their  feet. 

25.  After  forcing  Mehemet  Ali  to  retreat,  Russia  withdrew 
her  troops,  but  made  a  secret  arrangement  with 

Turkey  (in  the  Treaty  of  Hunkar  Skeiessi)  that  the  triguea  with 
Dardanelles  should  be  closed  against  the  armed 
vessels  of  all  nations  except  Russia.  The  other  powers  of 
Europe  took  alarm  at  Russian  encroachment,  and  in  1841  the 
Treaty  of  London,  signed  by  Turkey,  Russia,  Austria,  England 
and  France,  provided  that  the  Dardanelles  should  be  closed 
against  all  ships  of  war,  so  long  as  Turkey  should  remain  at 
peace.  In  1849  Russia  obtained  another  agreement  from 
Turkey,  which  allowed  the  czar  to  "  protect "  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  whenever  he  pleased.'  The  narrative  of  these 
transactions  explains  the  origin  of  the  Crimean  War. 

26.  In  1839  Mahmoud  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Abdul  Medjid,  The  ambitious  and  irrepressible   ^^^^^  ^ 
Mehemet  All  x€^€\\q^  in   1840    against   his    new  beiuonof 

,T        1         o      •         jir     \    Mehemet  AU. 

suzerain,  but  was  put  down  (m  the  cyyrtan  iVar) 
by  England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Syria, 
being  recognized  as  hereditary  Viceroy  of  Egypt  on  condition 
of  doing  homage  and  paying  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

27.  By  the   Congress  of  Vienna  (18 15)  Russia  in  Poland 
was  made  a  constitutional  kingdom  attached  to   ^  ^^  ^ 
Russia,   with  an  administration  of   its  own  ;  its   p«««" 

Poland. 

name  and  language  were  preserved,  and  a  charter 

was  granted  containing  a  large  measure  of  freedom  for  the 
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people.  The  constitution,  however,  was  not  carried  out ;  the 
Grand'Duke  Constantine  (the  emperor  Alexander's  brother) 
was  military  governor,  and  behaved  like  a  thorough  tyrant 
and  barbarian.  The  greatest  cruelty,  extortion,  and  pecula- 
tion were  practised  by  the  Russian  officials,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Nicholas  as  czar  (younger  brother  of  Alexander  I., 
who  died  in  1825)  did  not  mend  matters. 

28.  The  Poles  were  driven  to  madness,  and  in  November^ 

1830,  an  insurrection  began  with  the  students  of 
rise  against      the  military  school  at  Warsaw.     The  students  of 

the  university  joined  them,  the  citizens  and  Pol- 
ish troops  followed,  the  arsenal  was  seized  with  an  ample 
supply  of  arms,  the  Russians  were  driven  from  Warsaw,  and 
in  January,  183 1,  the  throne  of  Poland  was  declared  to  be 
vacant,  and  a  government  was  organized  under  Adam  Czar- 
toryski.  In  the  battles  which  ensued  the  Poles  fought  with 
great  courage,  but  the  Russian  troops  were  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  Warsaw  surrendered  to  General  Paskievitch  in 
September,  1831.  The  constitution  of  18 15  was  then  for- 
mally abolished,  the  Polish  army  disbanded,  the  people  dis- 
armed, a  strong  citadel  built  in  Warsaw,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  Russianize  the  country.  The  unhappy  Poles  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  and  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments  basely 
drove  back  over  the  frontier  the  fugitives  who  had  crossed 
into  their  territories.  Numbers  of  victims  were  executed, 
others  were  flogged  to  death  or  sent  to  Siberia ;  the  language 
of  Poland  was  officially  suppressed,  and  Russian  officials 
were  put  into  all  public  employments. 

29.  The  last   effort   made   by  Poland   for  freedom  was 

begun  lu  January,  1863,  and  carried  on  under  the 
effort  for  brave  Langiewicz^  who  gained  some  successes  ; 

but  he  was  soon  defeated  and  killed  in  action, 
and  the  rising,  which  never  had  any  chance  against  the  enor- 
mous power  of  Russia,  was  suppressed  in  March,  1864,  after 
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great  losses  to  the  insurgents  in  fighting,  and  by  banishment 
to  Siberia.  By  subsequent  measures  the  name  of  ^^  Poland** 
has  been  dropped,  and  the  Russian  language  imposed  for 
sole  use  in  schools.  The  murder  of  a  nation  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  people  whose  king,  John  Sobieski,  delivered 
Vienna  from  the  Turks,  vanishes  from  history's  page. 

30.  From  1715  till  182 1  the  Greeks  were  under  Turkish 
rule.     A  rising  took  place  in  March,  182 1,  under   «^  q    ^ 
ypsiianti,  and  the  struggle  made  for  independ-  riae  against 
ence  soon  aroused  European  sympathies.    Among 

the  chief  Greek  patriots  were  Marcos  Bozzaris^  Constantino 
Kanaris,  and  Mavrocordato,  The  English  poet.  Lord  Byron^ 
joined  them  in  1823,  and  helped  them  with  money  and 
counsel,  but  died  at  Missolonghi  in  April,  1824.  In  1825 
the  Turks  under  their  general  Ibrahim  Pasha  (son  of  Mehe- 
met  AH,  Pasha  of  Egypt),  succeeded  in  taking  Tripolitza^ 
the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  also  Missolonghi^  after  a  brave 
defence  by  the  Greeks.  The  English  admiral,  Lord  Cochrane^ 
helped  the  patriots  to  organize  their  fleet,  which  was  handled 
with  great  valor  and  skill.  The  struggle  was  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  fierceness,  a  dreadful  episode  being  the  massacres 
of  Greeks  in  the  Isle  of  Scios  by  the  Turks  in  1822.  This 
beautiful  and  fertile  spot  was  almost  depopulated  by  the 
savage  Mussulmans. 

31.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  useless 
but  for  the  interference  of  England^  France^  and  independence 
Russia.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  ^^  Greece, 
allied  squadrons  at  Navarino  in  October^  1827,  and  in  1830 
the  independence  of  Greece  was  acknowledged  by  Turkey. 
Otho^  a  Bavarian  prince,  became  king  in  1832,  and  ruled  in 
a  tyrannical  way,  filling  the  government  with  his  German 
friends,  until  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  1843.  A  constitution 
was  then  granted,  but  Otho  never  became  popular,  and  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  1862.  In  March,  1863,  the  throne  was 
offered  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  (brother  of  the  Prin- 
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cess  of  Wales,  1890),  who  has  since  held  it,  as  a  constitutional 
sovereign. 

32.  In  1864  England  resigned  the  Protectorate  of  the 

Republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  they  were 

Increase  of 

Greek  terri-      annexed  to  Greece  at  their  own  desire.     Under 

tory. 

the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  concluded  after  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  the  Greeks  have  obtained  valuable  terri- 
tory on  the  mainland  northwards.  The  annexation  of  the 
fertile  province  of  Thessaly  has  given  Greece  the  extension 
of  territory  long  needed  for  her  development  into  a  really 
prosperous  country. 

33.  The  union  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  with  Holland 
Contrast  be>  ^X  ^^  Congress  of  Vienna  soon  proved  to  be  a 
Jk!5S°aSlf'  mistaken  policy.  The  Southern  Netherlands 
Holland.  formed  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing  country, 
and  most  of  the  people  were  Catholics ;  Holland  was  com- 
mercial and  maritime,  and  most  of  her  people  were  Luther- 
ans in  religion.  In  the  parliament  three  different  languages 
were  spoken,  Dutch,  German,  and  French,  and  the  members 
could  not  understand  each  other  readily  in  debate.  Thus 
there  was  a  divergence  of  material  and  religious  interests, 
along  with  practical  and  administrative  difficulties,  and  the 
people  of  the  south  strongly  desired  separation. 

34.  In  1830  a  revolt  broke  out.  The  volunteers  of  Liege^ 
inde  ndence  ^^^^^  ^"^  Tournay  wcrc  salutcd  by  the  Flemish 
of  Belgium,  insurgents  as  ^^  Belgians ^^  according  to  the  an- 
cient name  of  Caesar's  day,  and  this  was  taken  as  the  patri- 
otic designation  of  the  people  in  the  southern  provinces.  A 
congress  of  the  powers,  assembled  in  London  in  order  to 
settle  matters,  decided  to  support  the  separation.  An  inci- 
dent of  the  struggle  was  the  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp^ 
for  the  Belgians,  from  the  Dutch  troops,  by  a  French  force 
nnder  Marshal  Gerard,  a  hero  of  Austerlitz.  The  place  was 
forced  to  surrender  by  the  fearful  effect  of  a  vertical  shell- 
fire  from  enormous  mortars. 
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35.  The  crown  of  the  new  country  was  given  to  Leopold  of 
SaxC'Coburg  (husband  of  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prosperity  of 
England),  and  he  reigned  over  Belgium  for  thirty-  ^**k*"°^ 
four  years  of  prosperity  and  progress,  during  which  the  Bel- 
gians became  a  united  and  patriotic  community.  Arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  have  greatly  flourished,  and  Europe 
does  not  contain  a  nation  more  esteemed  and  respected.  At 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848  the  wise  Leopold  strengthened 
his  position  and  outwitted  the  Republican  element  by  declar- 
ing his  willingness  to  resign  the  crown  if  his  subjects  desired 
it.  He  was  succeeded  in  1865  by  his  son  Leopold  11,^  who 
has  ruled  in  his  father's  prudent  and  constitutional  way. 

IV.    EUROPE  PROM  x8sa. 

1.  Napoleon  III,  ruled  France  as  an  empire  nearly  eighteen 
years,  from  December,  1852,  to  September,  1870.   p^^^^.  ^^^ 

Under  him  the  French  nation  submitted  to  des-  Second  Em- 
pire, 
potic  rule  for  the  sake  of  order  at  home,  commer- 
cial prosperity,  and  the  gratification  of  national  self-love  in 
the  assumption  and  retention  by  France  of  a  leading  place  in 
Europe.     Of  these  three  things,  the  first  was  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  empire ;  the  second  was  to  a  large  extent  ac- 
quired ;  the  third  was  secured,  and  retained  until  the  diplo- 
macy and  military  prowess  of  Prussia  gave  her,  towards  the 
end  of  Louis  Napoleon's  career,  the  foremost  place  among 
European  nations.     The  advantages  derived  by  France  from 
the  existence  of  the  Second  Empire  were  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  submission  to  a  system  of  corruption  and  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  administration  of   affairs,  which  had  the  worst 
results  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

2.  This  favorite  of   fortune  possessed   high  intelligence, 
much  insight  into  men,  boundless  faith    in    his  character  of 
"star."     He  had  little  of  real  political,  military,   Napoleon iii. 
or  administrative  genius.     He  had  a  dreamy,  contemplative, 
hesitating  mind,  a  soul  full  of  tranquil  and  patient  fatalism. 
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a  cool  personal  courage,  a  political  morality  without  scruple 
and   without   remorse,  because    he   seemed  persuaded   that 

whatever  he  did,  or  allowed 
to  be  done  for  him,  was  the 
work  of  his  Fate.  In  his  rise 
to  power  he  was  accepted 
first  by  Paris  —  that  city  of 
people  who  are  at  once 
"  artistic,  childish,  sublime, 
and  foolish,  admirable  to- 
day, absurd  to-morrow  "  — 
and  then  by  France,  in  de- 
spair of  a  stable  government 
in  any  other  shape  or  kind. 
The  acts  which  raised  Louis 
Napoleon  to  eminence,  the 
NAPOLEON  III.  corruptions  which  sapped  the 

country's  strength,  were  the 
work  of  a  legion  of  adventurers  who  surrounded  him.  His 
rule  in  France  proves  that  save  in  the  case  of  men  of  the 
highest  capacity  and  conscientious  appreciation  of  their  trust, 
"  to  intrust  the  destinies  of  all  to  the  keeping  of  one,  is  the 
most  culpable  and  most  senseless  act  that  a  civilized  nation 
can  commit." 

3.     The  material  results  of  the  Second  Empire  in  France 
were  the   rebuilding,   on   a  magnificent  scale,  of 

Material  /•      1  •  «■     -r*      • 

prosperity  of  parts  of  the  City  of  Pans ;  great  progress  in 
commerce,  mining,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
the  fine  arts ;  the  creation  of  a  powerful  steam  navy ; 
great  public  works  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  including 
the  completion  of  the  great  port,  arsenal,  and  fortress  of 
Cherbourg;  and  the  accumulation  of  an  enormous  debt. 
Abroad,  the  great  French  engineer,  M,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
largely  supported  by  French  capital,  constructed  the  famous 
Suez  Canaly  opened  in  November,    1869.     The   alliance  of 
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France  and  England  in  the  Crimean  and  China  wars,  and 
the  growth  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  countries,  are 
remarkable  features  of  this  period. 

4.  The  aims  of  Russia  have  been  already  defined,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  ihem,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  /.  (who  Russia  in- 
reigned  1825  to  1855),  one  of  the  boldest  of  JeyrthJcri. 
modern  despots,  invaded  Turkey  by  sending  his  "***°  ^*'- 
troops  across  the  Fruth,  on  July  2d,  1853.  The  events  of 
the  Crimean  War  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  England. 
In  her  direct  attack,  through  the  Principalities,  Russia  was  at 
once  foiled  by  the  skill  of  the  Turkish  general,  Omar  Pasha, 
and  by  the  bravery  of  the  Turkish  troops.  The  Turks  boldly 
crossed  the  Danube,  routed  the  Russians  at  the  battles  of 
Kalafat,  Cetate,  Oltenitza,  and  Giurgevo,  and  completely  de- 
feated them,  with  great  loss,  when  they  besieged  Silistria 
from  April  to  June,  1854. 

5.  In  September,  1854,  a  combined  British  and  French 
force  was  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and  after  a  siege  capture  of 
of  nearly  twelve  months,  the  allies  {French,  Eng-  ^*  «»topoi. 
lish,  Turks,  and  the  Sardinians — who  joined  in  the  struggle 
in  January,  1855)  captured  the  great  Russian  port,  fortress, 
and  arsenal  of  Sebastopol  in  September,  1855.  In  the  attack 
from  the  east,  by  way  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
Russians  succeeded  through  the  imbecility  of  the  Turkish 
commanders ;  and  General  Mouravieff  reduced  (by  famine) 
in  November,  1855,  the  great  Turkish  fortress  oiKars,  which 
was  defended  with  the  utmost  skill  and  resolution  by  the 
English  General  Williams  and  other  officers. 

6.  The  capture  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  temporary  exhaus- 
tion of  her  resources,  caused  Russia  to  make  Treaty  of 
peace  early  in  1856.  By  the  Treaty  of  Faris  the  ^*"** 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed,  and 
the  Black  Sea  was  declared  neutral.  This  latter  article  was 
annulled  in  187 1,  on  the  demand  of  Russia;  but  her  arma- 
ments in  the  Black  Sea,  which  had  cost  an  enormous  sum  of 
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money  and  fifty  years'  labor,  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  check 
inflicted  upon  her  designs  against  Turkey  and  Constantino- 
ple. The  Russian /r^/^^/^rdf/^  over  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties {Moldavia  and  Wallachid)  was  abolished,  and  these 
have  since  (under  Treaty  of  Berlin^  1878)  become  the  inde- 
pendent Kingdom  of  Roumania^  the  newest  monarchy  of 
Europe. 

7.  In  1859  northern  Italy  was  still  groaning  under  Aus- 
,„   ^  trian  rule,  and  Sardinia  took  up  the  cause  of 

War  between  '  ^ 

France  and  Lombardo-Vemtia  in  a  tone  that  brought  war 
between  Austria  and  Sardinia  in  April.  The 
French  Emperor  had  already  determined  to  intervene,  and 
he  entered  Italy  with  a  great  army  in  May,  1859,  to  assist  his 
ally,  Victor  Emmanuel^  King  of  Sardinia^  who  also  took  the 
field  in  person.  Napoleon  III.  went  into  the  conflict  with  a 
declaration  that  "  Italy  should  be  free  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic."  The  Austrian  arms  soon  succumbed  to  superior 
generalship  and  French  dash. 

8.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  by  General  MacMahon 
{May  20th)  at  Montebello^  at  Magenta  {June  4th),  and  at  the 
terrible   fight  of   Solferino  on  June  24th,   and  were  driven 

.  within  the  great  Quadrilaterai  of  fortresses  in  the 

defeats  at        east  of  Lombardy.      In  the  hour  of  victory  the 

Magenta  and 

Solferino.         French  ruler  (it  was  supposed  on   a    hint  from 

MacMahon.  ^  ^^ 

Prussia)  stayed  his  hand  and  concluded  the  Peace 
of  ViUafranca,  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Lombardy^  as 
far  as  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  was  added  to  Sardinia^  whose 
king  gave  up  to  France  the  territories  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  The 
Duchies  of  Tuscany^  Parma^  and  Modena  (where  the  people 
had  risen  against  their  rulers,  driven  them  out,  and  declined 
to  take  them  back)  were  afterwards  willingly  annexed  to 
Sardinia^  with  the  city  of  Bologna^  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  States  of  the  Church  known  as  Romagna,  Thus  a  begin- 
ning had  been  made  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  During, 
the  struggle  with  Austria,  Garibaldi  had  played  a  part  as  a 
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guerilla  leader,  acting  with  his  red-shirted  volunteers  upon 
the  enemy*s  communications. 

9.  One  of  the  notable  facts  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
the  consolidation  of  Italy,  and  her  addition,  as  a  ^  united 
sixth  great  power^  to  the  chief  nations  of  Europe.  ^***y- 
This  is  due  to  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  —  to  the  state- 
craft and  diplomacy  of  Count  Cavour — to  Garibaldi — and 
to  the  bluff  monarch,  Victor  Emmanuel  The  subjects  of  this 
last,  //  Re  Galantuomo  (as  he  was  called  because  of  his  bold- 
ness in  battle  and  in  contrast  with  the  unpopular  Ferdinand 
of  Naples),  had  for  ten  years  enjoyed  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  a  free  press,  and  the  patriots  of  the  south  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  aspired  to  the  like  advantages. 

10.  The  way  to  the  Sardinian  king's  coming  greatness  had 
been  prepared  by  Cavour,  who  became  his  chief  ^^^^^  ^^ 
minister  in  November,  1852.  This  able  man,  vour. 
born  at  Turin  about  1809,  had  lived  for  years  in  England, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  con- 
stitutional government.  As  minister  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture in  Sardinia,  he  had  introduced  railways,  had  improved 
postal  communications,  adopted  free-trade,  and  remodelled 
finance.  One  of  his  master-strokes  of  policy  was  his  joining 
Sardinia  with  England  and  France  against  Russia  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  \xi  January,  1855,  when  the  allies  before  Sebas- 
topol  were  short  of  men  and  discouraged  by  difficulties, 
Cavour  despatched  to  the  Crimea  a  well-appointed  body  of 
troops,  who  fought  with  distinguished  gallantry  and  efficiency 
at  the  side  of  the  French  in  the  Battle  of  the  Tchernaya  in 
August.  Sardinia  was  thus  brought  before  the  world  in  a  dis- 
tinguished way,  and  the  regard  of  two  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  Europe  was  earned.  At  the  Congress  of  the  Powers,  at 
Paris,  in  1856,  Cavour  represented  that  various  peoples  in 
Italy  outside  Sardinia  were  suffering  from  oppression.  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  gave  to  his  servant  and  statesman  an  earnest 
support.     Cavour  died  in  1861,  before  the  accomplishment 
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of  the  unification  of  Italy.     Other  Italian  statesmen  of  the 
time  were  D'Azeglio  and  Ratazzi, 

11.  In  May,  i860,  Garibaldi  took  up  his  sword  and  sum- 

moned  his   comrades   to   his    side.     Sicily   and 

Conquest  of 

Naples  by       Naples  were  his  mark,  and  Francis  II,  (who  had 

Garibaldi. 

succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  in  1859)  was 
his  destined  prey.  Ostensibly  Cavour  was  opposed  to  the 
proceeding,  but   secretly  he   and    Sardinia  fully  aided  and 

abetted  it.  Landing 
at  Marsala  in  Sici- 
ly, Garibaldi  and 
his  men  routed  the 
Neapolitan  troops, 
crossed  over  into 
It^ly»  gained  vic- 
tory after  victory, 
and  entered  Naples 
in  triumph  on  Sep- 
tember 8th.  Ca- 
vour put  off  his 
mask,  the  Sardinian 
army  joined  them 
from  the  north,  the 
people  there  voted 
for  "  Italy  one  and 
undivided,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  as  constitutional  king," 
and  in  May,  1861,  the  Sardinian  ruler  made  himself  ^^  King 
of  Italy, '^  reigning  over  all  the  land  except  Venetia,  and 
the  city  of  Rome  and  a  small  territory  around  it.  A  French 
garrison  in  Rome  secured  for  the  time  the  States  of  the 
Church  to  the  Pope.  Venetia  was  added  by  cession  from 
Austria  after  her  war  with  Prussia  in  1866. 

12.  In  October,  1870,  Rome  was  taken  from  the  Pope  on 
RometheCap-  the  downfall  of  the  French  Empire,  and  in  June, 

187 1,  the  "  Eternal  City^^  was  proclaimed  as  the 


\/^^^L^: 


COUNT   CAVOUR. 


ital  of  lUly. 
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capital  of  united  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel,  first  King  of  Italy, 
died  in  Januar}^,  1878,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hum- 
bert^ the  present  king. 

13.  The  great  facts  of  German  Tiistory  in  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  the  rise  of  Prussia  to  RiseofPru*. 
supremacy  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  macy  m*^ 
establishment  of  a  new  German  Empire,  with  the  ^""*p*- 
King  of  Prussia  at  its  head.  The  highest  ability  in  diplomacy, 
military  organization,  and  war,  have  contributed  to  this  result, 
and  the  three  names  that  will  be  associated  with  it  in  history 
are  those  of  the  iron-willed  despotic  statesman.  Prince  Bis- 
marck;  the  Prussian  minister-of-war.  General  von  Roon ;  and 
the  great  strategist.  Count  von  Moltke,  The  jealousy  existing 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  assumed  an  active  form  in  1863. 
A  reform  of  the  Confederation,  proposed  by  Austria,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  diet,  was  rejected  by  Prussia.  Frederick  Williana 
IV.  of  Prussia  had  died  in  186 1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  as  William  /.,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  new  monarch  was  a  man  of  military 
tastes  and  autocratic  feeling,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  future, 
planned  with  Bismarck  a  reform  of  the  army,  involving  great 
expenditure,  and  causing  much  dissension  between  the  par- 
liament and  the  crown,  or  the  ministry  of  Bismarck,  who  went 
so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  control  the  finan- 
cial expenditure  through  their  representatives.  Bismarck  and 
the  king  prevailed,  and  Prussia,  in  the  end,  accepted  the 
result  as  justifying  the  arbitrary  means  adopted — a  suspen- 
sion of  the  nation's  constitutional  right. 

14.  In  the  war  with  Denmark^  arising  out  of  the  inter- 
minable and  perplexing  "  Schleswig-Holstein  ques-  pruwiaand 
Hon,''  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  took  the  field  ^f^SS* 
together  in  1864.  The  Danes  made  a  gallant  ""*"• 
resistance  against  overwhelming  force,  and  maintained  their 
works  at  Duppel  for  three  months,  until  they  were  stormed 
by  the  Prussian  troops.     In  the  end  Denmark  was  deprived 
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(Treaty  of  Vienna^  October,  1864)  of  Schkswigy  Holstein,  and 
part  of  Jutland,  Disputes  as  to  the  disposal  and  manage- 
ment of  the  appropriated  territory  soon  arose  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  and  the  diet  at  Frankfort  decided,  in  1866, 
in  favor  of  Austria.  This  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Bis- 
marck had  already  arranged  a  war,  in  secret  concert  with  Italy 
(who  wanted  Venetia  to  complete  her  unity),  and  on  June 
14th  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  diet,  and  declared  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  dissolved. 

15.     In  this  struggle  of  seven  weeks  a  decisive  victory  re- 
mained with  Prussia,  thanks  to  the  promptitude 

War  between       .   ,  ,  ,     .     ,,  .    .        *^  ,   , 

PruMia  and     01  her  movements,  the  admirable  training  of  her 

Austria.  ,  «.   -*-■    i  i  i     ,  .  ,. 

troops,  the  strategy  of  Moltke,  and  the  rapidity 
of  fire  from  the  breech-loading  rifle,  the  famous  "  needle-gun." 
The  effect  of  the  latter  demoralized  the  brave  Austrians,  and 
caused  the  immediate  adoption  of  breech-loaders  in  all  the 
chief  armies  of  Europe.  The  Austrian  artillery  vindicated 
its  former  renown,  and  the  cavalry  showed  heroic  devotion  at 
critical  times.  The  military  lesson  of  the  war  was  that  the 
infantry  is  now,  with  its  new  arm,  the  irresistible  arbiter  of 
battle.  Hanover,  Saxony ,  and  Hesse- Cassei  were  at  once 
subdued  by  the  Prussians. 

i6.  The  great  conflict  was  in  the  south,  against  the  Aus- 
Battic  of  ^"^"  army,  under  Count  Benedek,  in  Bohemia,  In 
Sadowa.  pushing  back  the  Austrians,  —  as  they  strove  to 
oppose,  first,  the  passage  of  two  great  Prussian  armies  from 
Saxony  and  from  Silesia  into  Bohemia,  and  then  the  junction 
of  those  forces, — the  Prussians  won  several  important  vic- 
tories during  the  last  week  of  June.  The  decisive  battle  of 
Koniggratz  (or  Sadowa,  from  a  village  on  the  field),  in  the 
north-east  of  Bohemia,  was  fought  on  July  3d.  In  this  re- 
nowned conflict  an  Austrian  army  of  over  200,000  men, 
strongly  posted,  was  attacked  by  130,000  Prussians  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  (the  Red  Prince),  the  operations 
being  directed  (as  throughout  the  whole  campaign)  by  the 
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keen  and  imperturbable  von  Moltke.  The  Prussian  attacks 
on  the  right  and  centre  were  repulsed,  and  matters  were 
looking  serious,  when  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
William  arrived,  as  directed,  on  the  Austrian  right  rear  with 
a  fresh  force  of  100,000  men,  including  the  Prussian  guards. 
The  blow  was  as  terribly  decisive  as  the  arrival  of  Bliicher's 
troops  in  a  precisely  similar  quarter  of  the  field  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  Austrian  army  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many 
guns. 

17.  In  Italy  matters  had  gone  well  for  the  Austrian  forces. 
On  June  24th  the  Italian  army,  under  the  king, 

was  defeated  at  Custozza  by  Archduke  Albert,  and  cesses  over 

Italy. 

driven  back  across  the    Mincio.     On  July  20th 
the  Austrian  admiral  Tegetthoff  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  Italian  fleet  at  Lissa^  one  of  the  Dalmatian   Islands. 
These  successes  pleased  Austrian  pride,  as  regarded  Italy, 
and  smoothed  the  way  to  a  beneficial  end  for  the  Italians. 

18.  After  Sadowa  the  victorious  Prussians  marched  for 
Vienna,  and  the  Austrian  government  yielded  to  ^he  new 
superior  force,  and  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Prague  TOan*confcd- 
(August  23d,  1866).  Venetia  and  the  east  of  «ration. 
Lombardy  were  given  up  to  Italy ;  the  old  German  Confed- 
eration was  dissolved;  a  new  North  German  Confederation 
(headed  by  Prussia),  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria  altogether 
as  a  Germanic  power,  was  formed.  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau, 
Hanover^  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  were  annexed, 
as  new  provinces,  to  Prussia,  raising  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  to  about  twenty-four  millions.  It  was  exactly  sixty 
years  since  the  old  German  Empire  had  been  extinguished 
by  Napoleon.  This  new  confederation,  which  was  the  step- 
ping-stone to  German  unity,  included  twenty-one  states  (the 
chief  being  Prussia,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  the 
Mecklen burgs,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Saxe-Coburg), 
Prussia  having  the  command  of  the  armies  and  the  power 
of  peace  and  war  to  the  north  of  the  Main, 
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19.  The  King  of  Prussia  also  acquired,  by  separate  trea- 
locreasein  ties,  the  Command  of  the  annies  of  Bavaria^ 
~w?r  of*'^  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden ;  and  this  had  important 
Prussia.  consequcnccs,  four  years  later,  in  enabling  Ger- 
many to  take  prompt  action  against  France  in  1870.  Bis- 
marck was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation  and 
President  of  the  Federal  Council  The  army  of  Saxony  was 
to  be  under  the  orders  of  Prussia  in  case  of  war. 

20.  The   grand   consequence  of  the  Seven  Weeks^  War 

had  been  the  establishment  of  Prussia  as  the  lead- 
leaiousy  of      ing  powcr  in  Germany,  and  as  perhaps  the  chief 

military  power  in  Europe  —  a  position  hitherto 
supposed  to  belong  to  France.  The  Prussian  successes  in 
the  war  of  1866  were  regarded  in  France  with  great  jealousy, 
in  having  conduced  to  the  German  unity  which  French  pol- 
icy had  always  striven  to  thwart,  and  in  having  raised  to  so 
powerful  an  eminence  the  state  which  France  had  struck 
down  sixty  years  before.  The  attitude  and  conduct  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  government  towards  Prussia  became  irri- 
tating and  intrusive.  War  was  for  the  time  averted  in  a  dis- 
pute about  Luxemburg,  yet  it  was  clear  that  a  struggle  for 
continental  supremacy  was  not  far  distant. 

21.  After  the  war  of  1866  the  demands  of  Hungary  were 

yielded,  and  the  Austrian  Empire  was  divided 
tiwfKingdom  into  two  parts,  the  Cisleithan  or  Sclavonic- German 
of  Hungary.  pfQyinces,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  Hun- 
gary thus  acquired  an  independent  government  —  save  in 
matters  of  diplomacy  and  war — and  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  L  and  his  Empress  vitxe  crowned  ^^ King  and  Queen  of 
Hungary^'^  at  Pesth,  in  June^  1867.  Under  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  (of  1878)  Austria  acquired  the  virtual  sovereignty 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^  now  finally  lost  by  fast-decaying 
Turkey. 

22.  In  1870-71  was  waged  the  great  Franco-German  war 
which,  in  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  character  and  magni- 
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tude  of  its  events,  is  one  of  the  greatest  military  contests 
recorded   in   history.      During  this   stupendous  Macnitude 


struggle  the  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  the  conquer-  J^qS^JJ*' 
ors  exceeded  four  hundred  thousand;  twenty-  ^''^• 
three  battles  and  nearly^/y  actions  of  importance  were  fought ; 
twenty  fortresses  were  taken,  including  PariSy  the  first  strong- 
hold in  the  world,  and  Metz  and  Strasbourg^  two  of  the  first 
class;  cannon  and  colors  in  unprecedented  number  became 
the  prize  of  war.  At  the  end  of  a  lost  battle  (Sedan)  an  Em- 
peror, with  eighty  thousand  men,  became  prisoners  of  war ; 
after  a  seven-weeks'  blockade,  a  fortress  (Metz)  capitulated, 
with  three  field- marshals,  sixty-six  generals,  six  thousand 
officers,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men;  a 
beaten  army  (Bourbaki  V)  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  saved 
from  surrender  to  the  foe  only  by  being  driven  into  neutral 
ground  (Switzerland) ;  after  a  four-months'  siege  a  capital 
city  (Paris),  blockaded  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops, 
whose  lines  extended  over  sixty  miles  of  ground,  surrendered 
with  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  including  near  four  hundred 
thousand  armed  men,  and  with  the  strongest  forts  in  the 
world.  The  story  of  this  grand  war  is  like  an  epic  poem, 
with  countless  terrible  and  touching  episodes,  but  with  the 
gods  all  fighting  on  one  side ;  like  a  Greek  tragedy,  in  which 
events,  guided  by  relentless  destiny,  sweep  ever  onward  to  a 
pre-ordained  and  dreadful  end. 

23.    The  causes  of  the  decisive  success  of  Germany,  be- 
sides the    internal    rottenness    of    the    French 
Quartermaster's  department,  are  to  be  found  in  German 
the  facts  that  they  brought  into  the  field  in  the 
first  instance  a  superior  force  of  well-trained  men  and  well- 
served  cannon ;  that  their  troops  were  better  fed,  better  or- 
ganized, more  intelligently  and  suitably  trained  for  the  modern 
warfare  of  the  breech-loader,  and  more  ably  commanded, 
than  those  who  had  so  rashly  provoked  comparison.     Patient 
preparation  for  the  day  of  battle,  steady  adaptation  of  means 
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to  ends,  had  their  great  reward.  The  courage  of  mere  pas- 
sion, the  dashing,  furious  spurts  of  fight  which  the  French 
call  klan^  broke  like  waves  against  a  rock,  in  the  encounter 
with  superior  numbers  and  steady  bravery  guided  by  con- 
summate strategy. 

24.  It  was  the  strategy  of  von  Moltke,  more  than  all  else, 
VonMoitkc  that  broke  the  military  power  of  France.  This 
feon'if "Com-  "™°^^  accomplished  general,  at  the  head  of  a  staff 
mentaries."  whosc  handbook  for  the  art  of  war  was  the 
"  Commentaries  "  of  Napoleon  I.,  triumphed  with  ease  over 
the  degenerate  marshals  of  France,  to  whom  the  "  Commenta- 
ries "  appear  to  have  been  unknown,  and  which  were  faithfully 
followed  in  the  German  strategy,  and  always  disregarded  in 
the  French.  The  wisdom  of  Napoleon's  lessons  in  the  art 
of  war  makes  us  wonder  the  more  at  the  folly  and  rashness 
with  which  they  were  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  gener- 
als of  his  nephew,  who  was  raised  to  power  by  the  magic  of 
his  name.  The  result  was  that  the  ruler  of  France  was 
hurled  from  the  throne  into  exile,  and  the  imperial  army 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  ruin. 

25.  The  causes  of  the  Franco-German  war  were  the  rest- 
Causesofthe  ^^ss  Vanity  and  jealousy  of  the  French  people, 
war.  The  occasion  was  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  throne 
(then  going  a-begging)to  a  German  prince.  This  was  made 
a  pretext  by  the  French  government,  and  war  was  declared 
against  Germany  on  July  15th,  1870.  The  French  had  evi- 
dently been  looking  forward  to  this  struggle,  for  in  the  spring 
of  1870,  French  agents  were  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  corn 
and  forage  in  all  the  southern  markets  of  England,  while  a 
flotilla  was  secretly  collected  in  the  northern  French  ports 
capable  of  transporting  a  large  force  of  men  and  horses. 
These  things  prove  that  France  was  preparing  war  against 
Germany,  and  only  waited  for  an  excuse  to  begin  it.  The 
manner  in  which  the  summons  to  arms  was  received  in  France 
and  Germany  was  characteristic  of  the  two  great  races  pre- 
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cipitated  against  each  other  in  mortal  encounter.  M,  OllivUr 
the  French  premier's  declaration  that  he  went  to  war  "  with 
a  light  hearty  ^  the  cheers  that  shook  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  Paris,  the  exultation  that  filled  the  streets,  the  cries  of 
"  To  Berlin  ! "  the  boasts  that  "  the  soldiers  of  Jena  were 
ready^^  the  clamor  and  the  din,  remind  us  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  which  since  the  age  of  Csesar  have  distinguished  the 
Gaul ;  while  in  the  stern  reticence,  the  fierce  resolution,  the 
self-contained  strength  of  uniting  Germany,  we  perceive 
the  characteristics  of  that  people  which  crushed  the  legions 
of  Varus  and  defied  the  Roman  Empire. 

26.  The  French  Emperor  had  calculated  on  bringing  into 
the  field  at  the  outset  about  350,000  men,  and  opening  of 
knew  that  his  only  chance  was  to  dash  at  once  *^«  struggle, 
into  Germany,  snatch  a  victory  if  he  could,  and  so  induce 
Austria  to  rise  on  his  behalf.  He  started  for  the  frontier 
near  Metz,  attended  by  Marshal  Lebdeuf  as  his  chief  of  the 
staff.  This  man  had  declared,  in  the  final  council  at  Paris 
which  decided  for  war,  that  "  all  was  ready,  even  to  the  last 
button  on  the  soldier's  gaiters P 

27.  On  reaching  Metz  the  Emperor  found  that  there  were 
but  250,000  men,  at  the  outside,  ready  for  the  unreadiness 
field ;  that  the  commissariat  had  already  broken  »'  France, 
down ;  that  confusion  prevailed ;  and  that,  from  the  embez- 
zlement and  mismanagement  that  had  been  going  on  for 
years,  all  kinds  of  stores  and  ammunition  were  lacking.  He 
was  helpless,  and  could  only  await  attack,  and  resist,  as  best 
he  might,  the  coming  onslaught  which  he  had  challenged. 

28.  On  the  German  side  more  than  half-a-million  men, 
completely  equipped  in  every  point  (even  to  the  R^dj^gg,  ^<^ 
plate  worn  under  the  clothing,  engraved  with  the  Germany, 
soldier's  name  and  corps,  for  ready  identification  in  case  of 
death),  were  ready  for  service  and  brought  close  down  to  the 
frontier  by  the  first  days  of  August.  The  three  great  armies 
were    commanded   by    General  Steinmetz^  Prince  Frederick 
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Charles  {the  Red  Prince^  and  the   Crown  Prince  (Frederick 
William)  of  Prussia, 

29.  The  campaign  opened  on  August  4th  with  the  battle 
Battles  of  ^f  Wcissenburg,  There  the  Crown  Prince  fell 
ForiSck!*an5'  Suddenly  with  a  vastly  superior  force  on .  General 
Worth.  Douay^  routed  his  corps  and  took  a  gun  and  many 
prisoners.  On  August  6th  came  the  battles  of  Forback  and 
Worth.  At  Forback  the  troops  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and 
Steinmetz  stormed  the  steep  Spicheren  heights,  and  drove  the 
French  back  in  utter  rout  upon  Metz.  At  Worth  the  Crown 
Prince  with  175,000  men  crushed  the  French  right  wing  under 
the  gallant  and  able  MacMahon^  took  many  guns  and  thou- 
sands of  prisoners,  and  entirely  broke  up  a  force  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men. 

30.  The  German  armies  then  advanced  and  united  on  the 
Strategy  of  ^^^t  and  south  of  Mctz,  in  and  around  which  was 
vonMoitke.  j|^g  main  French  army  under  Marshal  Bazaine, 
The  Emperor  had  already  given  up  the  command,  and  soon  re- 
tired to  ChdlonS'Sur-Marne,  where  he  joined  MacMahon  and 
the  remnant  of  his  force,  now  being  recruited  into  a  large 
army  by  the  arrival  of  French  militia  troops.  The  plan  of 
von  Moltke,  formed  on  the  attainment  of  the  brilliant  success 
just  recorded,  was  simple,  comprehensive,  and  far-sighted. 
Wishing  to  end  the  war  at  once,  he  dreaded  the  escape  of 
Bazaine  from  Metz,  whence  he  might  lead  his  army  (including 
the  French  guard  and  other  excellent  troops)  to  Paris,  and 
give  infinite  trouble  under  shelter  of  her  circle  of  forts.  He 
must,  therefore,  if  he  could,  nail  Bazaine  to  the  spot,  coop 
up  his  army,  and  so  dispose  of  the  whole  remaining  regular 
force  of  France  now  in  the  field.  Accordingly,  on  August 
14th  (after  Bazaine,  a  man  of  no  strategy,  and  more  than 
suspected  of  treachery  in  his  proceedings,  had  let  a  precious 
week  elapse)  the  Prussians  attacked  the  French  on  the  east 
of  Metz,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Courcelles,  drove  a  part  of  their 
force  under  the  guns  of  the  powerful  forts. 
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31.  On  August  1 6th,  as  Bazaine  was  trying  to  get  out 
towards  Chdlons  by  the  Verdun  road,  the  Ger- 
mans assailed  his  columns,  and,  in  the  terrific  vionvuie  and 
batik  of  Vionville  (or,  Mars-ia-Tour,  ox  Rezonville^ 

from  other  villages  on  the  scene  of  action),  cut  off  his  in- 
tended retreat,  and  drove  his  forces  nearer  in  to  Metz.  The 
work  of  Moltke  was  completed  on  August  i8th,  in  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  Gravelotte  —  the  worst,  for  bloodshed,  since 
Borodino,  in  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  and  involving  a 
loss  of  over  50,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded  —  in  which 
the  strong  position  of  Bazaine  was  forced.  He  carried  into 
Metz  180,000  men,  where  25,000  were  sufficient  to  hold  it, 
and  this  army  was  shut  up  within  Metz  and  her  circle  of 
forts.  The  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  then  invested 
the  place,  and,  repulsing  all  efforts  to  break  through,  received 
its  surrender  with  its  immense  army  on  October  28th. 

32.  MacMahon  and  the  Emperor^  at  Chdlons,  had  resolved, 
for  military  reasons,  to  retreat  upon  Paris,  and  Events  cui- 
organize  resistance  there.  The  Crown  Prince  of  SlTtSl-cndcr 
Prussians  army  was  following  up  MacMahon,  in  **  Sedan, 
full  expectation  of  his  retirement  on  Paris.  But  the  govern- 
ment in  the  capital  (the  Empress,  as  regent,  and  a  new  cabinet, 
under  the  Cotnte  de  Palikao)  insisted  on  an  attempt  to  extri- 
cate Bazaine  being  made,  declaring  that  if  the  Emperor  re- 
turned to  Paris  leaving  Bazaine  shut  up,  a  revolution  would 
take  place  from  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling.  A  plan 
was  then  formed  for  moving  by  way  of  Rhcims,  Mezilres^  and 
Sedan,  to  come  down  northwards,  through  Thionville,  upon 
Metz,  and  take  the  German  besieging  force  in  rear.  The 
advanced  cavalry  of  the  Crown  Prince  captured  some  letters 
revealing  MacMahon's  move  northwards,  and  von  Moltke 
(now  with  the  army  before  Metz),  informed  by  telegraph,  in- 
stantly divined  the  intention,  and  took  steps  to  frustrate  it. 
The  Crown  Princess  army  swung  round,  left  shoulders  forward, 
in  pursuit  of  MacMahon  northwards,  and  a  fourth  army  was 
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formed  from  the  troops  before  Metz,  placed  under  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony^  and  sent  from  Mctz^  by  Verdun^  down  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse^  to  cut  off  MacMahon  on  the  Belgian 
frontfer.  This  strategy  had  an  immediate  and  triumphant 
success.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia^  overtaking  MacMa- 
hon's  slow-moving  columns,  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of 
Beaumont  on  August  30th  ;  on  the  same  day  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Saxony  came  across  and  routed  them  at  the  battle  of  Mouzon^ 
and  the  whole  force  was  driven  in  upon  Sedan,  On  September 
I  St,  in  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  battle  of  Sedan 
was  fought.  The  two  German  armies  made  their  way  round 
to  right  and  left,  driving  the  French  in,  storming  the  towns 
of  Bazeilles  and  Balan^^  and  forming  at  last  a  complete  circle, 
with  600  guns  in  position,  round  the  devoted  French  force. 
The  next  morning  {September  2d)  the  Emperor  surrendered 
{MacMahon  had  been  severely  wounded  by  a  shell  early  on 
the  ist),  and  he  and  eighty  thousand  men  went  to  Germany 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

33.     On  September  4th  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Paris,  and 

M,  Gambetta  and  M,  Jules  Favre  proclaimed  the 
results  of        "  Republic  "  in  the  Corps  Ugislatif     The  Empress 

fled  to  England,  where  her  son  (the  late  Prince 
Napoleon^  killed  in  1879  by  the  Zulus)  joined  her,  and  the 
Emperor  followed  at  the  close  of  the  war,  dying  at  Chislehurst 
in  January,  1873.  The  great  conflict,  so  disastrous  to  the 
imperial  army  of  France,  had  shown  "  how  rotten  and  worth- 
less in  the  hour  of  trial  is  the  fabric  of  the  most  imposing 
despotism,  uncontrolled  by  a  vigilant  public  opinion,  and 
how  awful  may  be  the  chastisement  of  a  people  which  com- 
mits its  destinies  to  a  single  will,  and,  without  calculation, 
knowledge,  or  forethought,  embarks  recklessly  in  a  desperate 
contest."  Henceforward,  the  French  people  took  up  the 
cause  against  the  German  victors,  and  the  man  who  rallied 
them  to  the  fight  with  an  almost  frantic  energy  and  a  won- 
derful power  of  organization  was  Gambetta :  the  two  capable 
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generals  produced  by  France  during  the  war  were  Chanzy,  in 
the  west,  and  Faidherbe,  commaiider  of  the  army  of  the  north, 

34.  After  Sedan,  the  armies  of  the  Crown  Princes  of  Prussia  and  of 
Saxony^  numbering  over  200,000  men,  marched  straight  on 

Paris  and  invested  it  —  the  Saxon  army  on  the  north-east,  Jj  pjjrf?"* 
and  the  Prussian  on  the  south-west.  The  siege  began  on 
September  21st,  and  "  the  city  of  luxury  and  light  was  encircled  within  a 
band  of  iron  and  of  fire,  which  was  not  once  relaxed  until  the  forts  and  guns 
of  the  defenders  were  surrendered  to  Prussian  custody."  The  army  of  over 
350,000  combatants  inside  the  fortifications  was  commanded  by  General 
Trochu.  All  communication  with  the  outer  world  for  Paris  was  cut  off, 
save  by  the  famous  *' balloon-post "  and  " pigeon-post V  The  Parisians,  in 
this  day  of  severe  trial,  displayed  unexpected  virtues ;  they  submitted 
with  patience  and  fortitude  to  ever-increasing  privations;  they  all  (with 
the  exception  of  the  communistic  element  of  the  population)  maintained  law 
and  order.  The  people  of  France  in  general  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
in  some  instances  the  hastily  levied  and  partly  drilled  troops  gave  far 
more  trouble  to  the  Germans  than  the  imperial  forces  had  done. 

35.  On  September  23d  and  28th  the  fortresses  of  Tout  and  Strasbourg 
surrendered,  and  gave  the  Germans  a  main  road  and  rail- 
way to  their  frontier,  and  a  base  of  operations  stretching    5©™^^*'*** 
from  Saarbriick  to  Kehl.     In  order  to   clear   the  roads 

leading  to  Paris  the  Germans  besieged  or  blockaded  Thionville^Montmidy, 
Verdun^  and  Soissons,  Detachments  were  sent  to  guard  the  main  lines 
of  communication  between  Paris  and  Germany,  2XiA  flying  columns  (small 
complete  armies  of  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  engineers)  were  sent 
out  on  all  sides,  threatening  even  Normandy  and  the  Orleans  district,  to 
gather  in  supplies. 

36.  After  the  fall  of  Strasbourg  (September  28th)  the  German  force 
moved  thence  into  Lower  Alsace  to  reduce  the  fortresses    Disposition 
there.     The  German  armies  were  now  distributed  as  fol-    of  theGer- 
lows :  250,000  round  Paris,  100,000  guarding  roads  and  be-    "*°  °"^*** 
sieging  or  blockading  fortresses,  200,000  round  Metz.   The  plan  of  General 
Trochu  was  to  make  Paris  the  grand  centre  of  resistance,  and  protract  the 
siege  until  relieving  armies  from  the  provinces  could  force  their  way  to 
Paris,  join  hands  with  him,  and  break  the  German  lines  of  investment. 

37.  Four  French  armies  were  now  put  into  the  field  :  (i)  the  Army  of 
the  East,  observing  Lower  Alsace,  and  covering  Besan^on    prench  pre- 
and  Lyons  ;  (2)  the  Army  of  the  North,  holding  the  line  of   parations  to 
the  Somme ;  (3)  the  Army  of  the  West,  advanced  beyond 

the  Sarthe,  with  outposts  approaching  Nogent-le-Rotrou  and   Chartres ; 
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(4)  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  holding  the  region  just  south  of  the  Loire, 
between  Chambord  and  La  Ferti. 

38.  On  October  28th  the  fall  of  Metz  (with  the  surrender  of  over 
Retuluof  th  '''^°^  ™^"  *"^  officers,  as  above  (set  free  nearly  200,000 
faUofMetx.      Germans.      Of    these,  a  part  garrisoned     Metz;    50,000 

marched  against  the  French  Army  of  the  North;  one 
corps  (25,000)  marched  to  Paris  to  aid  the  besiegers ;  about  70,000,  under 
PHnce  Frederick  Charles,  marched  to  the  south  and  east,  intending  to 
occupy  the  Upper  Loire  and  co-operate  with  General  Von  Werder  (the 
capturer  of  Strasbourg,  as  above),  who  had  nearly  reduced  the  fortresses 
of  Lower  Alsace  (except  Belfort),  and  was  now  menacing  the  north 
of  Franche  Comt^. 

39.  The  German  commanders,  meanwhile,  were  underrating  the 
The  Ann  f  ^^*^"^^  ^'"^^  °^  ^^^  l^oxx^,  because,  in  the  middle  of 
i:ti^\AAt^,  **      October,  the  Bavarians,  under  General  Von  der  Tann,  had 

easily  defeated  one  of  its  corps,  and  had  taken  and  still 
held  Orlians,  Von  der  Tann's  single  Bavarian  corps  (25,000  men),  scat- 
tered between  OrUans  and  Ch&teaudun,  was  the  only  German  force  be- 
tween Orleans  and  the  German  lines  round  Paris.  On  November  9th 
the  French,  under  Getural  d'Aurelle  des  Paladines  (an  old  Crimean) 
crossed  the  Loire  in  great  force  above  and  below  Orleans,  and,  after 
severe  combats  at  Marchenoir,  Coulmiers,  Baccon,  and  Arthenay,  the 
Germans  were  driven  back  (by  November  nth)  as  far  as  foury,  on  the 
main  road  between  Orleans  and  Paris.  A  detachment  of  20,000  men 
was  at  once  sent  from  Paris,  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  to 
help  Von  der  Tann ;  about  half  his  force  had  to  be  directed  towards 
Chartres  and  Dreux,  to  check  a  supposed  advance  of  the  French  Army 
of  the  West ;  and  for  near  a  week  after  November  1 1  th  the  French  out- 
numbered, by  three  to  one,  all  German  armies  between  Orleans  and 
Paris.  This  was  the  one  chance  presented  to  the  French  during  the 
war,  and  it  was  lost.  A  bold  forward  march  on  Paris  by  d  *AurelIe  des 
Paladines  might  have  done  wonders.  He  retired,  instead,  on  Orleans, 
and  made  an  intrenched  camp. 
40.  Some  uneasiness  had  been  aroused  at  Versailles,  the  German 
headquarters,  and  Von  Moltke,  ever  ready  for  emergency, 
awlriiSr*''**'  *^  ^"^^^  organized  regular  covering  armies,  to  baffle  all  at- 
ABxiies.  tempts  at  raising  the  siege  of  Paris,     {a)  .Mecklenburg  and 

Von  der  Tann  occupied  the  arc  between  Dreux  and  Toury, 
observing  the  French  armies  of  the  Loire  and  the  West :  {b)  the  two 
corps  (50,000  men)  under  General  Manteuffel,  which  had  marched  north- 
wards from  Metz  (see  above),  were  placed  on  an  interior  line  from  Laon 
towards  Rouen :  (c)  Prince  Frederick  Charles  sent  a  detachment  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  besiegers  on  the  south  of  Paris,  and  marched  in  all  haste 
past  the  upper  YonrUf  taking  up  positions  in  communication  with  Mfck- 
lenburg  and  Voit  der  Tann^  and  menacing  the  right  flank  of  the  French 
army  of  the  Loire,  occupying  with  his  advanced  guards  FontaitubUau^ 
Nemours^  and  PithivUrs,  These  arrangements  were  concluded  by  about 
November  20th. 

41.  Des  Paladinesy  whose  force  had  been  raised  (through  Cambetta^s 
exertions,  working  from  Tours,  the  seat  of  the  French 
provincial  government)  by  re-enforcements  to  200,000  men,  Continued 
with  nearly  500  guns,  held  Orlians  and  C hdteauneuf  ^lih.  pulses, 
his  centre,  his  left  extending  to  Alarchetioir,  and  his  right 
to  the  road  from  Gien  to  Montargis :  he  was  thus  enabled  to  threaten  all 
the  roads  to  Paris.  Trochu  and  Des  Paladines  had  arranged,  through 
balloon  and  pigeon  post,  a  combined  plan  (for  the  last  week  in  Novem- 
ber) for  a  sortie  from  Paris,  and  an  advance  of  Des  Paladines  to  meet 
his  countrymen.  On  November  28th,  Des  Paladines,  with  his  right  wing 
(60,000  men),  attacked  the  Germans  ( 30,000)  near  Beaune-lorRolande,  and 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  seeing  the 
magnitude  of  the  French  force,  and  appreciating  the  danger,  concentrated 
the  German  forces  on  a  narrower  front,  and  closed  the  interval  between 
Von  der  Tann  and  Mecklenburg,  who  had  marched  west  against  the 
French  Army  of  the  West.  This  was  accomplished  by  November  30th. 
Des  Paladines  advanced  again  from  Orlians,  and  attacked  the  Germans 
at  Arthenay,  PcUay^  and  Joigny,  gaining  slight  advantages.  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles^  having  his  whole  force  well  in  hand,  determined  now  to 
strike  hard.  Detaching  a  corps  to  Beaumont,  he  kept  back  the  French 
right  wing,  and  himself  fiercely  attacked  their  left  and  centre.  In  a  series 
of  engagements  the  French  centre  was  broken  through  at  Chevilly,  and 
retreated  on  Orlians:  the  right  and  left  fell  back  —  the  right  across  the 
Loire  hy  Jargeau,  the  left  (on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire)  to  Marchenoir 
and  Beaugency.  On  December  4th  the  Germans  retook  Orlians,  and  the 
army  of  the  Loire  was  broken  to  pieces. 

4a.    On  November  30th,  as  arranged,  a  great  sortie  was  made  from 
Paris  on  the  south-east,  led  by  General  Ducrot.     Some 
German  advance  posts  were  taken  (afterwards  partially  re-    fromVaris? 
taken),  and  the  steel  line  of  investment  was  bulged  out,  so 
to  speak,  but  it  was  not  broken,  and  the  practical  result  to  the  besieged^ 
city  was  nil, 

43.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  pursued  the  defeated  French  right  and 
centre  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  forced  them  back  to  Bourges. 
Mecklenburg  and  Von  der  Tann  moved  against  the  French  left  at  Beau- 
gency.   Here  the  able  General  Chanty  now  commanded  the  French,  and, 
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making  use  of   the   difficult  country  on  the  skirts   of    the   Forest  of 
Orleans,  between  Beaugency  and  Marchenoir^  he  repelled  all  the  German 

efforts  in  a  series  of  sanguinary  encounters.  A  corps 
cesses  io  the  detached  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  against  Chanzy's 
south  and         right  flank  at  last  forced  him  to  retreat.     He  retired  upon 

the  strong  position  of  Le  Mans^  to  join  the  Arniy  of  the 
West,  fighting  bravely  as  he  retreated,  and  making  especial  use  of  the 
strong  line  of  the  Loir  (not  Loir<r) :  on  December  17th  he  reached  Le  Mans. 
The  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  the  practical  failure  of  Ducrot's 
sortie,  ended  the  first  combined  attempt  on  a  great  scale  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Paris. 
44.    The  gallant,  obstinate,  and,  in  some  points,  ably  directed  resistance 

of  the  French  nation,  after  nearly  the  whole  regular  army 
'?S*^  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  become  prisoners  of  war,  had 
Qermany.         surprised   the   Germans   and   roused    the    admiration    of 

Europe.  It  was  even  thought  by  some  that  France  might 
weary  out  the  German  forces,  and  obtain  good  terms  for  herself.  But 
the  Germans  had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  now  re-enforcements  to 
the  number  of  200,000  men  were  marched  into  France,  and  filled  up  the 
gaps  caused  by  losses  in  the  armies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles^  increased  the  armies  of  Manteuffel  in  the  north  and  Von  Werder 
in  the  ectst^  tightened  the  German  hold  on  their  communications  between 
Paris  and  Germany,  and  besieged  new  fortresses.  In  this  position  of 
affairs  the  eventful  year,  1870,  came  to  a  close. 
45. '  Before  this,  however,  another  attempt  had  been  made  to  relieve 

the  beleaguered  Parisians  from  the  north,  and  the  hero  of 
tcJJiStrto**"  this  gallant  effort  of  the  French  was  (;<?«^'rtf//^fliV//4^r^<r.  The 
reach  Paris  French  Army  of  the  North  had  been  defeated  in  November, 
north.  and  Manteuffel's  divisions  had  occupied  Roueny  marched 

into  the  heart  of  Picardy  and  taken  Amiens^  and  had  reached 
Dieppe,  The  French  had  then  been  re-enforced,  and,  under  Faidherbe^ 
held  a  strong  position  on  the  Somme.  Faidherbe  in  December  marched 
for  Paris,  but  after  an  indecisive  action  at  Pont-h-Noyelles^  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Somme,  retreated  into  the  network  of  fortresses  on  the  Belgian 
frontier. 
46.     On  December  21st  Trochu  had  made  another  sortie  on  the  east  of 

Paris,  with  no  result :  on  December  27th  the  German  bom- 
F?ench'^  bardment  began,  and  all  hope  from  sorties  was  at  an  end. 

efforts  to  re-     fhe  boundless  energy  of  Gambettay  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of 

the  French  people,  enabled  another  grand  effort  to  be  made 
to  rescue  Paris  from  her  fate,  which  was  becoming  imminent  in  the  shape 
of  either  surrender  or  starvation.   This  new  attempt  began  early  in  Janu- 
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ary,  187 1.  Chanty^  at  Le  Mans^  having  joined  the  Army  of  the  West  and 
received  reinforcements,  had  an  army  of  about  130,000  men  and  350  guns. 
The  right  and  centre  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire ^  at  Bourges  and  Never s, 
under  General  Bourbaki  (late  commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard),  now- 
exceeded  100,000  men.  Faidkerbis  army  (the  Army  of  the  North)  was 
reinforced,  and  the  Army  of  the  East  (co-operating  with  Garibaldi^  who 
had  come  to  help  France)  — which  had  been  defending  Franche  Comti 
against  Von  Werder^  and  threatening  a  secondary  line  of  the  German 
communications  with  Paris  by  attacks  on  Ch&tillon^  Nuits^  and  Auxerre 
—  was  augmented  and  held  ready.  In  all,  about  450,000  French,  with 
nearly  800  guns,  were  in  the  field. 

47.  A  marvellous  step  was  now  taken  by  the  French,  and  a  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  German  communications.    The  great  fortress 

of  Belfort^  the  key  of  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  had  extraordl-* 
been  invested  since  the  middle  of  November  by  a  part  of  '^•'y  ™!S** 
Von  Werder's  army,  while  he  operated  in  Franche  Comti. 
He  had  in  all  only  between  40,000  and  50,000  men,  and  was  occupied  in 
reducing  and  holding  the  northern  towns  of  Franche  Comt^,  and  guard- 
ing  the  railway-lines  converging  on  Paris  from  Dijon  and  Vesonl.  Von 
Werder  was,  in  fact,  kept  in  check  by  Garibaldi  and  the  Army  of  the 
East  Bourbaki^  accordingly,  with  90,000  men,  marched  eastwards  from 
Bourges  and  Nevers,  hoping  to  overwhelm  Von  Werder^  raise  the  siege 
of  Belforty  master  the  German  communications  by  Dijon  and  Vesoul, 
and  strike  at  the  great  line  from  Strasbourg  to  Paris,  which  was  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  great  besieging  force  round  the  capital. 
It  was  expected,  as  it  seems,  that  Prince  Frederick  Charles  would  send 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  his  army  (now  with  Mecklenburg s  army, 
extending  from  Chartres  to  OrlianSy  with  detachments  towards  Le 
Mans)  in  pursuit  of  Bourbaki^  and  so  open  the  way  for  Chanzy  to 
advance  on  Paris  from  Le  Mans.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  desperate  scheme, 
promising  little  for  Bourbaki,  and  exposing  Chanzy  to  defeat  and  ruin. 
In  the  last  days  of  December,  1870,  Bourbaki  set  off  from  Bourges  and 
N^evers. 

48.  Prince  Frederick  Charles^  learning  the  fact,  turned  at  once  against 
Chanzy  with  his  whole  force  (90,000  men  and  300  guns)  and 

with  that  of  Mecklenburg,  numbering  at  least  60,000  men.  Jf*Ch«u^f* 
Thus,  early  in  January,  the  German  forces,  extending  from 
Chartres  to  Beaugency,  moved  against  Le  Mans.  On  January  6th  Chanzy 
attacked  a  German  corps  which  had  reached  VendSmCy  but  was  forced  to 
retreat  on  Le  Mans.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  advanced  in  two  columns 
(one  against  Chanzy* s  front,  by  St.  Calais  and  Bouloise  ;  the  other,  to  turn 
his  right  wing,  by  La  Chartre  and  Ecommoy) ;  Mecklenburg  advanced,  in 
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a  parallel  line,  by  Nogent  and  Bellevut,  to  close  in  on  the  French  left 
Ckanzy  resisted  with  great  ability  and  resolution  ;  but  the  young  French 
troops,  continually  pressed,  deserted  and  were  taken  prisoners  by  thou- 
sands. On  January  loth  and  nth,  after  hard  fighting,  Chanzys  right 
flank  was  turned  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  his  army  utterly  routed , 
on  January  12th  Le  Mam  was  taken,  with  20,000  prisoners  and  large 
supplies  of  food,  arms,  and  ammunition.  This  defeat  of  Chanzy  decided 
the  fate  of  Paris. 

49.  Taking  up  now  the  operations  of  Bourbaki^  we  find  that  by  about 

January  6th  he  had  joined  the  Army  of  the  East,  and  pro- 
Bourbaki.^         ceeded  to  attack  Von  Werder  at  Chennebries,  Hiriccmrt, 

and  Montbiliard ;  Von  Werder^  with  40,000  men,  held 
120,000  men  at  bay  for  three  days,  and  forced  Bourbaki  to  retreat  from 
HMcourt  on  January  i8th.  On  the  22d  the  beaten  French  found 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  Besan^on. 

50.  Von  Moltke  now  showed  his  consummate  ability,  and  directed  a 

stroke  which,  '*  if  he  had  never  done  anything  else,  would 
of^Boin-bSd.     ^^^®  marked  him  as  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  war."   He 

was  determined  to  make  short  work  with  Bourbaki^  whose 
plan  he  had  at  once  divined.  A  corps  had  been  already  detached  from  be- 
fore Paris  to  observe  Bourbaki's  doings  from  Troyes  and  Chdiillon'Sur- 
Seine,  This  corps,  with  divisions  from  Metz  and  from  the  German  Army 
of  the  North,  making  50,000  men  in  all,  was  now  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Manteuffel,  As  soon  as  Bourbaki  had  fairly  started  from  Bourges  and 
Nevers  against  Belfort,  and  was  thoroughly  committed  to  his  enterprise, 
Moltke  sent  this  new  army  straight  and  swiftly  across  France,  to  strike 
at  Bourbaki's  flank  and  rear.  It  was  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt  to  the 
unhappy  French  commander.  Manteuffel  reached  Gray  on  January  i8th, 
and  pressed  forward  to  cut  off  Bourbaki's  retreat,  while  Von  Werder 
moved  against  the  French  front.  The  Germans  reached  Ddle  on  Janu- 
ary 24th,  and,  crossing  the  Doubs^  marched  quickly  to  seize  the  defiles 
along  the  Swiss  frontier.  Bourbaki  lost  his  head,  attempted  suicide, 
and  his  army  rushed  out  of  Besan^on,  and,  on  finding  the  whole  country 
between  the  river  Daubs  and  Pontarlier  occupied  by  the  Germans,  they 
fled  over  the  Swiss  frontier  and  laid  down  their  arms.  This  ruined  force 
numbered  eighty  thousand  men. 

51.  In  the  north  of  France,  Faidherbe,  early  in  January,  fought  an  inde- 

cisive battle  with  part  of  the  German  army  at  Bapaume,  A 
Pa^ertw.        ^^^  ^^y^  afterwards,  General  Von  Goeben  (commanding  in 

the  absence  of  Manteuffel )  completely  routed  Faidherbe  at 
the  Battle  of  St,  Quentin,  and  this  closed  the  operations  for  the  relief  of 
Paris,  as  far  as  outside  armies  are  concerned. 
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52.  On  January  19th  Trochu  made  a  last  and  unsuccessful  sortie 
against  Versailles,  by  way  of  Garches  and  Montretout    On 

January  28th,  Paris,  starved  out,  little  injured  by  bombard-   1^"^***'  **' 
ment,  unrelieved  by  the  long-continued,  gallant,  and  des- 
perate, but  often   ill-judged  efforts   of    the   provinces    to  reach    her, 
surrendered  to  the  German  forces.^ 

53.  By  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  QA^-^^  187 1)  the  French 
Republic  agreed  to  pay  to  Germany  a  war  indem-  xermaof 
nity  of  five  milliards  (five  thousand  millions)  of  p***^*- 
francs,  or  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  and  to  give 
up  Alsace  (without  the  fortress  of  Belfort),  and  the  fifth 
part  of  Lorraine^  including  Metz  and  Thionville,  The  im- 
portance to  Germany  of  this  cession  of  territory  by  France 
consisted  in  the  securing  of  her  frontier  against  future  inva- 
sion, by  her  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Strasburg  and 
Metz,  MetZj  already  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
world,  has  had  its  defences  improved  since  by  the  Germans ; 
and  Strasburgy  by  the  construction  of  a  circle  of  outlying 
forts,  has  been  made  into  a  fortress  of  the  first  order  for  the 
requirements  of  modern  warfare.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  insisting  on  the  surrender  of  the  above  territory, 
Germany  was  recovering  what  had  been  wrested  from  her 
in  the  reigns  of  the  French  kings,  Henry  IL^  Louis  XIV,  y 
and  Louis  XV, 

54.  One  great  result  to  Germany  of  the  war  with  France 
was  the  completion  of  German  unity  in  the  crea- 

r     ,  x^  _        ,  j;,  ,    Rise  of  the 

tion  of  the  new  German  Empire,     The  troops  of  new  German 
south  Germany  (^Bavaria,   Wiirtemberg,  and  Ba- 
den) and  those  of  the  semi-independent  Kingdom  of  Saxony 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  those  of  Prussia  and  the  states 
confederated  with  her,  in  a  contest  of   triumphant  success 

>  This  war,  unlike  most  others  in  this  history,  has  been  treated  in  detail,  because  it 
supplies  at  once  the  grandest,  simplest,  most  modem  and  (on  any  ordinary  map)  most 
easily  studied  illustration  of  those  principles  of  strategy  which  all  students  of  history 
should  master. 
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against  Germany's  ancient  foe.  A  strong  desire  for  closer 
union  had  arisen,  and  after  the  battle  of  Sedan  the  southern 
states  had  been  admitted  into  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, which  had  thus  become  the  German  Confederation, 
headed  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  Early  in  187 1,  when  the 
complete  victory  of  Germany  in  the  great  war  had  become 
apparent,  it  was  resolved  to  signalize  the  triumphant  com- 
mander-in-chief of  German  forces  in  a  way  that  should  de- 
clare him  to  the  world  and  record  him  in  history  as  the  head 
of  the  amalgamated  German  nation.  The  successful  Impe- 
rator,  the  King  of  Prussia,  was,  therefore,  on  January  i8th, 
1871,  proclaimed  and  hailed  (at  the  palace  of  Versailles) 
Emperor  of  Germany,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled 
German  chieftains.  In  this  step  a  solid  guaranty  for  -Ger- 
many's future  independence  was  given ;  an  end  was  made  of 
French  interference  in  German  affairs  ;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  this  German  unity  will  be  seriously  or  permanently 
disturbed. 

55.  The  new  German  Empire  is  composed  of  twenty  five 
Its  extent  and  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ne  reichsland  (**  imperial  territory  '*  or 
constitution,  u  district "  ) — Alsace-Lorraine,  The  states  include 
four  kingdoms  (Prussia,  Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  Saxony)  ;  six 
grand-duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  and  three  free 
toivns  {Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Bremen),  The  legislative  functions 
are  vested  in  a  Bundesrath  (Federal  Council)  of  fifty-nine 
members  appointed  for  each  session  by  the  governments  of 
the  individual  states,  and  a  Reichstag  (Parliament  or  Diet  of 
the  Realm)  of  397  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
by  ballot  for  three  years  representing  the  German  nation, 

56.  The  Emperor  William  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  valiant 
son  as  Frederick  William  I.,  whose  reign  for  a  few  short 
months  was  cut  off  June  13th,  1888,  by  the  same  disease  of 
which  our  General  and  Ex-President  Grant  was  a  victim. 
His  son,  the  impetuous  and  ambitious  William  II.,  the  present 
Emperor,  succeeded  him. 
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The  internal  history  of  Germany  shows  that  in  spite  of  the 
continued  progress  of  education  there  appears  to  univerMi 
be  less  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  in  Prussia  wShout  free, 
than  there  was  fifty  years  ago.     Despotism  co-  jJjJJl;  ^hc 
exists  with  universal  education.  «^**  **™p- 

In  May,  1873,  ^^^^  enacted  the  Falk  or  May  laws  interfer- 
ing with  the  internal  administration  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany,  seeking  to  promote  the  Schism  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  numbering  no  more  than  6,000,  against  the  will  of 
the  1 1,000,000  Catholics  of  Prussia.  Under  those  Jaws  reli- 
gious orders  of  men  and  women  were  banished,  and  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  and  a  thousand  priests  were  cast  into 
loathsome  prisons  because  they  would  not  yield  to  the  outrages 
upon  their  rights  of  conscience.  Bismarck,  the  Minister  who 
instigated  that  policy,  boasted  that  he  would  not  "go  to 
Canossa,"  yet  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor  he 
has  been  humbled,  and  there  has  been  something  like  a  res- 
toration of  rights  and  position  to  the  victims  of  those  laws. 

"  It  must  be  noted  as  an  unsatisfactory  feature  in  human 
progress  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  whole  country  has  been  turned  into  a  military  camp, 
and,  to  the  one  purpose  of  war,  all  the  genius  and  interests 
of  the  country  have  been  subservient  and  the  freedom  of  the 
people  sacrificed." 

57.  The  troubles  of  France  were  not  ended  by  the  sur- 
render of  Paris  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  ^      .  . 

Sequel  of 

Germany.    To  the  disasters  and  losses  of  the  the  Franco- 

Qemutn  war. 

great  struggle  with  a  foreign  foe  were  now  to  be 
added  those  of  a  brief  and  terrible  civil  war,  of  a  ferocity 
unmatched  in  modern  history.     The  Commune  of  Farts,  and 
the  Second  Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Versaillese  troops,  have  now 
to  be  briefly  described. 

58.  Communism  —  connected  in  its  theoretical  basis  with 
Socialism  —  means  an  equality  of  distribution  of  the  physical 
means  of  life  and  enjoyment,  as  a  transition  to  a  still  higher 
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Standard  of  justice  —  that  all  should  work  for  the  community 
according  to  their  capacity,  and  receive  from  the  community 
Nature  of        according   to   their   wants.     The   chief    French 
Communtam.    writers    on    this     subject  —  St    Simon  (1760- 
1825),   Fourier    (1772-1837),    and    Proudhan    (1809-1865), 
differing  much  from  each  other,  profess  to  have  obtained 
their  ideas  from  the  '''' Republic  ^^  of  /Va/^  and  other  Greek 
philosophical   writings.      During   the   first   French  Revolu- 
tion, what  had  been  but  a  speculative  dream  became  a  po- 
litical force,    but  its  development   was   prevented   by   the 
accession  of   Napoleon  to  power.     The  main  point  in   all 
socialistic  and  communistic  schemes  is  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  co-operation  and  equalit}'  to  labor,  wealth,  and 
government.     It  is  possible  that  if  all  mankind  were  equal  in 
ability,  education,  and  virtue  these  schemes  might  be  carried 
out  with  advantage  to  the  community ;  looking  to  existing 
facts,  they  are  wholly  delusive,  and  have  repeatedly  failed 
when  brought  to  a  practical  test.     Communism  had  its  origin 
with  fantastic  theorists,  and  is  to  be  condemned,  not  merely 
as  a  theory,  but  for  its  pernicious  results  in  attracting  idle, 
worthless,  dissolute,  and  desperate  supporters.     Such  men, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Reds  —  or  Red  Republicans  — 
enemies  of   law,  order,  and   civilization  —  have   again   and 
again,  in  the  later  history  of  France,  brought  odium  on  those 
republican  institutions  which,  rightly  conceived  and  adminis- 
tered, leave  government  and  society,  in  their  deep  founda- 
tions, the  same  as  they  exist  under  constitutional  monarchy. 
Never,  save  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  nearly  eighty  years  be- 
fore, did  the  Red  Republic  show  itself  in  so  dreadful  and 
hateful  a  guise  as  at  Paris  in  the  sunny  spring  of  1871. 
59.     Twice  during  the  siege  by  the  German  forces  the 
leaders  of  the  party  of  the  Commune  tried,  with- 
mune  of  out  succcss,  to  deposc  the  government  of  national 

defence,  which  had  come  into  power  in  the  first 
week  of    September,    1870.     Among  these    leaders    were 
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Blanqui^  Assi^  Cluseret^  Delesduze^  Flourens,  F^lix  Fyat, 
Paschal  Grousset,  Dombrowski^  Eudes^  Bergeret,  Rigault^ 
Rossely  and  the  famous  Marquis  de  Rochefort  the  editor  of 
the  paper  called  "Z«  Lanterney''  which  had  been  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Napoleon  III.  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  empire. 
A  strong  organization  of  the 
Commune  was  formed  in  the 
working-class  quarters  of  Paris 
—  Belleville^  La  Villette,  and 
Montmartre,  After  the  surren- 
der the  Communists  took  pos- 
session of   a  great  number  of 

*»  MITRAILLEUSES. 

cannon    and   mitrailleuses  (the 

famous  many-barrelled  cannon  that  came  into  use  on  the 
French  side  in  the  war,  for  firing  streams  of  rifle  bullets), 
and  they  were  joihed  by  great  numbers  of  the  National 
Guardy  who  would  bie  disbanded  by  the  peace,  and  have 
again  to  work  for  their  living. 

60.     About  the  middle  0/  March  they  rose  against  the  na- 
tional government,  now  located  at  Versailles  and 
headed  by  M,  Ihiers  (a  former  minister  of  Louis  thcCom- 

mune. 

Philippe),  who  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
Republic,  The  national  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  city, 
the  Hbtel  de  Ville  was  seized,  and  the  red  flag  hoisted  in 
place  of  the  tricolor.  The  programme  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  as  now  put  forward  by  its  leaders,  w^as  destructive  of 
anything  like  national  unity,  in  its  insistence  on  the  absolute 
independence  of  each  separate  commune  ;  on  its  right  to 
absolute  self-government  in  all  matters  of  finance,  taxation, 
magistracy  and  police,  and  education ;  and  on  what  was 
styled  the  National  Guard  electing  its  own  officers.  Nothing 
but  anarchy  could  result  from  an  attempt  to  give  practical 
effect  to  these  ideas,  and  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles 
could  only  do  what  it  did — prepare  to  put  down  the  Paris 
Commune  by  main  force,  at  whatever  cost. 
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6x.  The  French  troops  had  now  (end  of  March,  187 1)  re- 
SccoDd  dege  tumed  from  captivity  in  Germany.  The  German 
of  Paris.  troops  held  (under  the  arrangements  made  at  the 

peace,  and  as  neutrals  friendly  to  the  Versailles  government) 
the  forts  on  the  east  and  north-east  of  Paris.  The  fortress  of 
Mont  Valkrien  was  held  by  the  Versaillese  troops ;  the  rest 
of  the  forts  had  been  seized  by  the  Communists.  On  April 
3d  a  great  sortie  was  made  towards  Versailles,  and  repulsed 
by  the  Versaillists  (now  numbering  150,000  men,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Marshal  MacMahon)  after  several 
days'  fighting.  During  the  retreat  the  notorious  Flourens 
was  shot  down,  fiercely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  A 
lull  then  occurred  for  some  weeks,  while  the  Versaillists  were 
preparing  for  a  bombardment  and  an  attack  with  a  force  that 
should  command  success.  Meanwhile,  disorder  grew  in 
Paris.  The  great  column  in  the  Place  Vendbme  (a  monument 
of  Napoleon  I.'s  victories,  its  bronze-work  made  from  cannon 
captured  by  his  soldiers)  was  pulled  down  by  the  Commun- 
ists, and  plunder  had  begun  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
At  the  end  of  April,  the  attack  of  the  Versaillist  troops  be- 
gan from  many  hundreds  of  guns  on  the  south  and  west  of 
the  city. 

62.  By  the  middle  of  May,  Forts  Issy  and  Vanves  had 
«.  „      ..      been  taken.     On  May  21st  (Sunday)  an  entry  was 

TheVenail-  _.  _.  "^  i,,.^        .., 

lists  enter  made  mto  Pans  at  a  part  of  the  fortifications  left 
ungarded  by  the  Communists,  and  on  Monday 
eighty  thousand  Versaillists  were  steadily  forcing  their  way 
onwards.  On  Tuesday  the  Buttes  Montmartre  and  the  North- 
ern Railway  Station  were  taken,  and  the  Versaillists  were 
getting  towards  the  Hbtel  de  Ville  and  the  Tuileries, 

63.  It  was  clear  that  the  end  of  the  Commune  was  ap- 

proaching, and  its  desperate  leaders,  calling  pe- 
of  the  Com-      trolcum  to  their  aid,  strove  to  destroy  the  beau- 

inune. 

tiful   capital  which  they  could  no  longer  hold. 
The  TuilerieSy  Palais  Royal^  Hbtel  de  Ville,  and  some  great 
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public  offices,  were  fired  and  burnt  to  bare  shells  ;  the  Louvre 
and  Notre  Dame,  and  some  other  buildings,  were  kindled, 
but  rescued  by  the  advancing  Versaillisls.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris  and  many  priests  were  deliberately  shot  by  the  Com- 
munists. A  scene  of  horror  was  presented  by  the  flaming 
and  blood-stained  capital,  as  the  troops  of  Versailles,  during 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  (May  24th-27th, 
187 1)  fought  their  way  on  from  street  to  street,  against  rifles, 
cannon,  and  mitrailleuses,  storming  houses  and  barricades, 
working  round  this  way  and  that,  to  turn  the  Communists  in 
flank  and  rear  —  no  quarter  given  to  women  or  to  men  — 
until  a  solid  mastery  was  gained  of  all  the  chief  quarters  of 
the  town,  and  the  Red  Republic' s  lurid  light  had  been  quenched 
in  the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  its  votaries.  By  Sunday, 
May  28th,  the  work  was  done,  and  the  order  then  re-estab- 
lished in  Paris,  to  be  succeeded  soon  after  by  a  new  reign  of 
law,  has  not  been  since  disturbed.  The  National  Guard  was 
disbanded  and  the  whole  of  the  city  was  disarmed.  The  new 
National  Assembly  held  its  sittings  at  Versailles. 

64.  In  the  time  of  her  trouble  France  possessed  in 
M,  Thiers  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  ^^xy  ufc  ^f 
of  her  sons.  This  great  statesman  and  histor-  '"'*«™- 
ical  writer  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1798,  son  of  a  working 
locksmith,  and  raised  himself  to  the  highest  position  by  his 
keen  intelligence  and  unconquerable  energy.  Coming  to 
Paris  in  182 1,  he  first  acquired  distinction,  like  so  many  of 
the  leading  politicians  of  France,  as  a  journalist.  On  the 
staff  of  the  "  Constitutionnel "  (then  the  leading  journal  of 
France)  he  wrote  with  equal  facility  and  success  on  questions 
of  politics,  literature,  history,  diplomacy,  finance,  military 
science,  and  literary  and  artistic  criticism.  His  ^^  History  of 
the  Revolution  "  appeared  in  1827,  and  had  a  great  success. 
In  1830  he  founded  the  ^^  NationaV^  newspaper,  and  opposed 
with  signal  ability  the  Polignac  Cabinet  of  the  despotic  Charles 
X,,  in  a  series  of  democratic  leading  articles.     Thiers  took 
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an  active  part  in  promoting  the  Revolution  of  July  (1830), 
and  was  made  a  councillor  of  state  under  Louis-Philippe. 
By  degrees  he  became  an  accomplished  debater  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  between  1832  and  1840  held  several  high  ministerial 
offices  —  the  Interior^  Commerce^  Public  Works^  Foreign 
Affairs. 

65.  His  great  fault  as  a  French  statesman  was  his  flatter- 
Thienasa  i"g  o^  popular  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  warlike 
iSdSSS?  glory  of  the  first  Napoleon.  It  was  he  who  pro- 
^^^  cured  the  vote  for  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 

Napoleon  from  St.  Helena  to  France  (1840).  In  his  histori- 
cal works  he  dwelt  on  the  military  achievements  of  his  nation 
as  a  source  of  true  national  renown,  and  inflamed  French 
vanity  and  jealousy  against  Germany.  In  this  way  he  must 
be  held  partly  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  which  befell  his 
country  when  she  rashly  challenged  united  Germany  to  a 
renewal  of  the  conflicts  of  the  past.  Thiers  retired  from 
power  in  October,  1840  (when  Guizot  became  paramount), 
and  devoted  himself  to  historical  writing.  His  great  ^^  His- 
tory of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  "  was  begun  in  1845  ^"^ 
finished  in  1862.  In  1863  he  resumed  political  life,  under 
the  Second  Empire^  as  deputy  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine^ 
and  regained  much  of  his  old  influence,  which  he  used  per- 
niciously in  taunting  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon 
for  the  loss  of  its  authority  in  continental  affairs.  He  de- 
nounced, when  it  was  too  late,  the  idea  of  war  against  Prussia, 
because  he  thought  France  unprepared  for  the  struggle. 
When  disaster  came,  Thiers  exerted  himself  nobly  to  repair 
the  misfortunes  which  he  had  contributed  to  cause.  When 
the  new  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  September^  1870,  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  visiting  the  courts  of  London, 
Vienna,  Florence  (then  the  capital  of  Italy),  and  St,  Petersburg 
in  search  of  intervention  on  behalf  of  stricken  France.  In 
this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to  his  country  to 
await  events.     On  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  holding 
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of  elections  for  a  National  Assembly  that  might  conclude  a 
peace,  Thiers  was  chosen  by  twenty-six  different  departments, 
and  elected  to  sit  for  his  old  constituency,  the  Department  of 
the  Seine, 

66.     He  was  at  once  chosen  to  be  President  of  the  Republic^ 
and  concluded  the  peace  with  Bismarck.     Thiers   ^^,    ,  ^ 

Thiers  de- 
then  exerted  himself  with  great  energy  and  success  votion  to 

to  raise  the  enormous  war  indemnity,  and  ^o  clear 
the  soil  of  France  of  her  conquerors,  who  held  certain  dis- 
tricts and  fortresses  as  security  for  payment.  The  stored 
wealth  of  France  was  wonderfully  disclosed  in  July,  1872, 
when  an  authorized  loan  of  three  milliards  of  francs  (six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars)  was  covered  nearly  fourteen 
times  over  by  subscriptions  from  the  French  people  alone. 
The  last  German  soldier  left  French  territory  in  Septem- 
ber, 1873.  The  reorganization  of  the  French  army  was 
carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and  generally,  since  her  down- 
fall, France  has  recovered  her  position  before  the  world 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  assembly  declared  in  March, 
1873,  by  a  great  majority,  that  Thiers  had  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  and  only  two  months  later  (May,  1873),  by  a 
hostile  vote,  he  was  displaced  from  power,  and  succeeded  as 
President  of  the  Republic  by  Marshal MacMahon.  The  aged 
statesman  did  not  cease  to  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
France,  and  one  of  the  great  services  which  he  rendered  to 
her  was  in  his  loyal  acceptance  of  the  republican  form  of 
government,  which  alone  promised  stability.  In  January, 
1876,  M.  Thiers  was  almost  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  senate,  or  upper  chamber,  and  continued,  in  his  public 
visits  to  various  parts  of  France,  to  affirm  the  necessity  of 
the  Republic,  and  his  confidence  in  its  future.  He  acted  in 
complete  accord  with  the  rising  statesman  M,  Gambetta,  and 
worked  on  till  the  day  of  his  death,  September  3,  1877,  when 
he  sank  rapidly  under  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  brain, 
in  his  eighty-first  year.     Thiers  was  a  thorough  Frenchman, 
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and  had  great  and  deserved  influence  over  his  countrymen. 
Genial,  large-hearted,  and  unselfish,  he  was  as  charming  and 
amiable  in  private  life  as  he  was  brilliant  and  acute  in  public 
affairs.  -* 

67.  Under  Marshal  MacMahon  as  President  of  the  Repub- 

lic (May^  1873  to  January^  1879)  France  continued 

Naturs  of  the  ,  .    .  ,  t        •     i 

RepobUcan  to  make  matenal  progress,  due  to  the  industry, 
energy,  and  frugality  of  her  people.  MacMahon, 
a  brave  soldier  and  good  tactician  in  war,  was  no  statesman, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  office  many  intrigues  were  conducted 
in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  royalty  in  the  person  of  a  Bour- 
bon representative.  In  1875,  however,  a  regular  Republi- 
can constitution  was  drawn  up,  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  with  two  Chambers  and  a  President  elected  for 
seven  years  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  two  chambers 
sitting  as  one.  The  French  people  have  continued  to 
show  themselves  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  at  last  fully  estab- 
lished. On  the  resignation  of  MacMahon,  M,  Jules  Grivy^ 
a  man  of  moderate,  prudent,  and  sagacious  character,  be- 
came President  in  January^  1879.  December  2  (historic 
date),  1887,  Grhy  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  Marie-Fran- 
fois  Sadi  Camot,  the  present  President,  was  chosen  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

68.  Alexander  II,  of  Russia  succeeded  his  father  Nicholas, 

during  the  Crimean  war,  in  March,  1855.     When 

tion  of  aerfr  the  War  ended  the  new  emperor  made  some  re- 
in Russia. 

forms  in  education  and  the  administration  of 
justice ;  but  the  great  measure  of  his  reign,  by  which  he  will 
ever  be  remembered,  was  his  emancipation  of  the  serfs  by  a 
decree  of  March,  186 1.  Nearly  forty-five  millions  of  men 
were  thus  freed  from  hereditary  bondage  on  the  estates  of 
private  proprietors  and  the  crown-lands,  and  land  was  distrib- 
uted amongst  the  peasantry  at  a  rental  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  then  as  freeholds. 
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69.  Russia  has  continued  to  make  progress  in  Asia  since 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.     In  1864  the  sub- 

Russian  adi- 

jugation  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  was  completed,  vancesin 
A  war  with  Bokhara^  begun  in  1866,  ended  in 
1868  with  the  conquest  of  Samarcand,  In  1873  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  against  Khiva,  and  the  whole  of  the  Khivan 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu  Darya  river  was 
ultimately  annexed.  Russia  has  since  made  further  ad- 
vances eastwards,  gained  great  successes  over  the  tribes 
known  as  the  Tekki-Turkotnans^  and  recently  incorporated 
Merv. 

70.  The  perennial  misgovernment  of  her  Christian  subjects 
by  Turkey    caused    another  war    between    the 

Caasca  of  the 

Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia.     In  August,  187  q,  a  laatRuaao-- 

,       ,  ,  'r         Turkish  war. 

senous  insurrection  broke  out  m  the  territory 
called  Herzegovina,  in  the  north-west  of  European  Turkey. 
The  disturbance  soon  spread  into  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  and 
Servia;  and  all  efforts  of  the  powers  to  induce  Turkey  to 
make  effectual  reforms  proved,  as  usual,  fruitless.  The  Ser- 
vian insurrection,  aided  by  many  Russian  volunteers,  was  put 
down  by  the  Turks,  but  the  fighting  in  the  other  provinces 
continued.  In  May,  1876,  the  atrocious  massacres  committed 
without  provocation  by  the  Turkish  irregular  troops  in  BtU* 
garia  had  provoked  a  strong  outburst  of  feeling  in  the 
humane  portion  of  every  people,  and,  in  particular,  had 
aroused  the  resentment  of  the  Russian  nation.  The  czar 
was  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  feeling,  and  at  and  after 
the  Conference  of  Constantinople  {December,  1876,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1877)  ^^^  Turkish  government  refused  all  conces- 
sions. Russia  was  thus  forced  into  war,  this  time  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  in  Aprils  1877,  her  armies  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Roumania 
at  once  sided  with  Russia,  and  declared  her  independence 
of  Turkey. 

72.    In  the   struggle   which   ensued   the   Turkish    troops 
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fought  with  great  skill  and  bravery,  and  were  generally  well 

«  ..  ,~         commanded,  gaining   victories  on   several  occa- 

sions  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.     The  Russians  in 

Europe  were  in  great  force,  and   the  soldiers  fought   with 

their  usual  stubborn 
courage,  but  were 
at  first  miserably 
handled  by  their 
generals.  The  war 
continued  during 
the  summer,  au- 
tumn, and  winter 
of  1877,  with  great 
losses  on  both  sides. 
The  great  incident 
of  the  war  in  Europe 
was  the  holding  of 
Plevnay  in  Bulgaria, 
ixomjuly  to  Decem- 
ber, 1877,  by  the 
Turkish  army  under 
Osman  Pasha,  The 
place  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  then  foolishly  evacuated.  Osman  seized  it 
and  fortified  it  with  wonderful  skill;  and  in  various  as- 
saults on  the  redoubts,  the  Russians  lost  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  The  Roumanian  army  fought  on  the  Russian 
side  with  marked  courage  and  ability,  and  stormed  the 
great  Gravitza  Redoubt  on  September  12;  but  the  works, 
as  a  whole,  were  impregnable.  On  December  10  the 
Turks,  starved  out,  were  forced  to  emerge  from  Plevna 
in  a  desperate  sortie,  which  was  defeated  by  the  Russians, 
and  Osman  Pasha  and  his  whole  army  surrendered  as  pris- 
oners of    war.     The   Russian  troops,  in  their  turn,  distin- 
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guished  themselves  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to 
a  position  {Fort  St,  Nicholas^  as  they  called  it)  which  they 
had  seized  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  in  the  Balkans,  All  the  efforts 
of  Suleiman  Pashas  the  Turkish  general,  with  a  greatly  supe- 
rior force,  could  not  capture  this  position  ;  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  the  Russians  in  the  winter  crossed  the  Balkans  at 
their  western  end,  came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  army 
in  the  Shipka,  and  captured  the  whole  body.  The  fall  of 
Plevna  decided  the  war  in  Europe. 

72.  The  Turkish  defence  at  once  collapsed.  The  Russian 
armies,  under  General  Gourko  and  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Skobeleff,  pressed  onwards  to  Adrianople,  and  ad-  ^''"°- 
vanced  almost  within  sight  of  Constantinople,  causing  move- 
ments of  the  British  fleet  and  much  consternation  amongst 
panic-mongers.  Meanwhile,  in  Asia  the  war  had  continued 
with  various  fortune  until  the  storming  of  the  great  fortress 
of  Kars  by  the  Russian  troops  on  November  18,  1877, 
which  at  once  opened  Armenia  to  the  Russian  advance.  The 
issue  of  the  war,  however,  was  settled  by  events  in  Europe ; 
and  on  March  3,  1878,  Russia  and  Turkey  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  afterwards  modified  by  the  powers  in 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  July,  1878.  Under  this  treaty 
Russia  gained  a  portion  of  Armenia,  with  the  valuable 
post  of  Kars  and  the  port  of  Batoum.  Bessarabia,  in 
Europe,  was  given  up  to  her  by  Roumania,  who  received 
the  Dohrudscha  (the  district  south  of  the  Danubian  mouths) 
in  exchange. 

73.  The  position  of  Turkey  was  greatly  weakened  by  her 
last  war.     Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  be- 

^  Partial  dis- 

came  independent.     Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  mcmberment 

of  Turkey. 

virtually  annexed  by  Austria,     Bulgaria  north  of 
the  Balkans  was  made  into  a  principality  nominally  depend- 
ent upon  Turkey,  but  really  beyond  her  control.     Bulgaria 
south  of  the  Balkans  was  declared  autonomous,  or  self-gov- 
erning, under  Turkish  supremacy,  with  the  name  of  Eastern 
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Routneliay  and  the  certainty  of  soon  becoming  independent. 
Thessaly  was  ultimately  ceded  to  Greece.  It  had  been  dem- 
onstrated that  Turkey  was  no  match  at  all  for  Russia  in  the 
field,  and  that  the  dwindling  Ottoman  power  in  Europe  must 
ere  long  cease  to  exist. 

74.  In  these  last  years,  the  internal  history  of  Russia  is 
Nihilism  in  givcu  in  One  word  of  terrible  significance  —  Ni- 
Ruuia.  hilism.  The  party  called  Nihilists  is  of  recent 
origin  in  Russia,  and  is  communistic  in  its  views,  aiming  at  a 
reconstitution  of  society  on  the  basis  of  common  property  in 
land,  and  of  a  federative  union  amongst  the  nations.  The 
weapon  which  they  use  in  order  to  force  their  system  upon  the 
Russian  government  and  people  is  —  assassination.  Many 
Russian  officials  of  high  rank  have  been  thus  got  rid  of,  and 
their  attempts  were  aimed  at  the  life  of  the  czar  {Alexander 
IL)  on  several  occasions  before  1880. 

75.  Advancing  in  audacity,  in  February,  1880,  they  nearly 
succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  whole  imperial  party 


tion  of  Alex-  at  dinner  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St,  Petersburg, 
The  alarming  nature  of  the  conspiracy  has  re- 
sided in  the  fact  that  it  clearly  involved  persons  closely 
placed  around  the  emperor  in  official  situations.  At  last,  on 
March  13,  1881,  the  evil  energy  and  diabolical  craft  of  the 
Nihilists  were  successful,  and  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  was 
killed  by  a  bomb  in  a  street  at  St.  Petersburg.  Two  persons 
were  engaged  in  the  murder,  one  flinging  first  a  dynamite 
shell,  which  stopped  the  emperor's  carriage  and  caused  him 
to  alight ;  the  other  assassin  then  advanced  and  flung  a  shell 
at  the  feet  of  the  czar,  which  shattered  his  legs  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  body,  causing  death  from  loss  of  blood.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  III.  of  Russia,  whose  lot  as 
ruler  of  a  mighty  world-wide  realm  has  indeed  "  fallen  on 
evil  days." 

76.   The  history  of   Spain  during  the  present  century   is 
for  the  most  part  a  dreary  record  of  internal  dissension  and 
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conflict,  and  of  frequent  change  either  in  the  possessors  of 
power  or  in  the  form  of  government,  without  any  resulting 
benefit  to  the  nation.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  spain  in  nine- 
French  armies  from  Spain  at  the  end  of  1813  by  iS^*?xVi°'to 
the  English  troops  under  Wellington,  the  Spanish  '*3o. 
throne  was  reoccupied  by  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had 
been  removed  by  Napoleon  in  1808.  A  despotic  rule  was 
established,  and  maintained  till  1820,  while  Spain  was  being 
also  dishonored  abroad  by  the  revolt  and  ultimate  loss  of  her 
American  colonies,  hereinafter  referred  to.  A  military  revolt 
in  1820  forced  the  king  to  swear  to  support  a  constitutional 
government,  but  civil  war  between  the  factions  of  the  old 
despotism  and  the  new  liberalism  distracted  the  land,  and  in 
1823  the  French  government  intervened.  A  powerful  French 
army  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  restored  Ferdinand  to  absolute 
power,  and  let  loose  the  reactionary  party  in  vengeance 
on  the  constitutionalists.  The  French  army  quitted  Spain 
in  1827. 

77.  Under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Maria  Christina  (a 
Bourbon  of  Naples),  Ferdinand  abolished  in  1830  Rise  of  the 
the  Salic  law  which  excluded  females  from  the  ^'■*"*  P^'^y. 
throne.  The  succession  thus  passed  to  his  daughter  Isabella 
(born  in  1830)  from  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  A  protest  was 
at  once  made  by  Don  Carlos  and  his  supporters  (the  party  of 
reaction),  and  civil  war  broke  out  on  Ferdinand's  death  in 

1833. 

78.  The  leading  powers  of  Europe  acknowledged  the  infant 
queen,  and  her  cause  was  maintained  by  the  cen-  ^inx  Cariiat 
tral  and  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  The  strength   ^*''' 

of  the  Carlists  lay  in  the  north,  especially  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  and  in  the  skill  and  daring  of  their  famous  lead- 
ers Zumalacarreguy  and  Cabrera.  Volunteers  from  England 
and  France  helped  the  cause  of  Isabella,  whose  chief  gener- 
als were  Espartero  and  O'Donnell.  The  Carlists  were  at 
last  subdued  in  1840. 
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79.  The  regency  had  been  held  hitherto  by  the  queen- 
Retgo  of  mother  Christina,  but  she  resigned  her  power  in 
iMbeiiA.  1840,  and  a  constitutional  government  having 
been  set  up,  Espartero  became  regent  by  the  nomination  of 
the  cortes  (or  parliament)  in  184 1.  Factious  opposition  on 
all  sides  soon  drove  him  to  a  voluntary  exile  in  England.  In 
1843  Isabella  was  declared  of  age,  and  in  1845  she  married 
her  cousin  Don  Francisco  d'Assiz.  The  queen's  government 
was  now  conducted  by  the  prudent  and  energetic  Narvaez, 
who  wrestled  hard  with  the  intriguers  of  the  court  party,  and 
also  maintained  order  in  Spain  after  the  French  revolution 
of  1848.  In  1851  Narvaez,  in  his  turn,  was  wearied  into  res- 
ignation of  his  office,  and  ministry  after  ministry  rose  and 
fell,  until,  after  Espartero  and  O'Donnell  had  been  tried  in 
combination,  and  then  0*Donnell  separately,  with  an  interval 
of  Narvaez,  O'Donnell  became  head  of  something  like  a 
really  liberal  government  in  1858.  Spain  then  enjoyed  seven 
years  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  waged  a  successful  war 
with  Morocco  in  1859-60.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  coun- 
try were  largely  increased,  and  the  reputation  and  influence 
of  Spain  were  growing. 

80.  The  manner  of  life  of  Queen  Isabella  had  displeased 

all  classes  of  the  nation,  and  a  partial  revival  of 

New  troubles:   ...  .        \.  ,        . 

Liberals  and  despotic  rule  gave  an  opening  for  the  insurrec- 
tionary efforts  both  of  the  Carlist  and  the  Liberal 
parties.  In  1865  a  military  rising  under  General  Prim,  in 
favor  of  a  republic,  was  put  down,  and  Marshal  O'Donnell, 
again  prime  minister,  suppressed  further  revolts  on  Prim's 
behalf  which  took  place  in  1866  and  1867. 

81.  In  1868,  however,  a  successful  revolution  drove  the 
Downfall  of  quccu  from  her  throne  and  her  country.  The 
laabeUa.  Spanish  people  were  weary  of  political  repression. 
They  clamored  for  their  share  of  freedom  for  person,  press, 
and  parliament.  In  September,  1868,  General  Prim  landed 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  people  were  called  to  arms.     Marshal  Ser- 
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rano  joined  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  whole  of  Andalu- 
sia was  in  a  blaze.  The  royal  army  was  set  in  motion,  but  a 
severe  fight  at  Burgos  ended  in  the  troops  joining  the  people. 
The  insurrection  spread  far  and  wide,  and  when  the  people 
of  Madrid  rose,  the  queen  fled  to  France  and  thus  virtually 
resigned  her  throne. 

82.  Universal  suffrage  was  now  established,  the  press  was 
made   free,  national  education  was  secularized,   ^ew 

and  the  Jesuits,  opponents  of  secularism,  were  *«'°"*^«»- 
banished.  In  November,  1870,  the  Spanish  throne  was 
accepted  by  Prince  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  second  son  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  but  fresh  troubles  were  at  hand. 
In  1872  a  formidable  Carlist  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
north  and  centre  of  Spain,  and  though  Marshal  Serrano  de- 
feated the  main  body  of  the  insurgents,  the  country  was  soon 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  Amadeus  abdicated  early  in  1873. 
A  republic  was  then  proclaimed,  but  order  was  not  restored, 
and  a  chaos  of  factions  produced  a  state  of  affairs  favorable 
to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  Carlists.  They  were  now 
striving  to  obtain  the  throne  for  another  Don  Carlos,  a  son  of 
the  former  claimant  of  the  monarchy. 

83.  This  contest  waged  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  forces  of  the  republican  gov-  second  Cariist 
ernment.  Marshals  Serrano  and  Concha  gained  ^■''• 
some  successes  in  Biscay ;  but  in  June,  1874,  the  republican 
troops  were  severely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Estella,  Mar- 
shal Concha  being  one  of  the  slain.  The  whole  north-east 
of  Spain  was  now  overrun  by  the  Carlists,  and  in  July  they 
captured  the  fortress  of  Cuen9a,  east  of  Madrid.  Fortune 
then  turned  against  them,  and  they  were  signally  defeated 
near  Pampeluna  in  September,  and  again  at  I  run  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874. 

84.  Meanwhile  a  new  party  had  been  disengaging  itself 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  contending  interests  in  the  unhappy 
country.     This  was  the  powerful  section  known  as  the  "  Al- 
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fonsists,"  who  wished  to  restore  monarchy  in  the  person  of 
Alfonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,  son  of  the  ex-queen . 
toration  in       Isabella.  The  Alfonsists  included  a  large  majority 
***"'  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  their  cause 

steadily  made  its  way.  The  young  prince,  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was  then  in  England  pursuing  his  military  studies 
at  Sandhurst;  and,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  throne,  he 
was  proclaimed  king  at  Madrid,  as  "  Alfonso  XII.,"  on  the 
last  day  of  1874.  On  January  9,  1875,  the  new  sovereign 
landed  at  Barcelona,  and  assumed  the  government  of  Spain. 
The  Carlist  rebellion  slowly  died  out ;  in  February,  1876,  a 
large  force  of  the  insurgents  surrendered  at  Tolosa  to  General 
Campos,  and  Don  Carlos  then  fled  to  France.  Tranquillity 
being  fully  restored,  the  young  King  Alfonso  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Madrid  in  March,  1876.  The  present 
King  Alfonso  XIII.,  born  May  17,  1886,  is  the  posthumous 
son  of  Alfonso  XII.,  who  died  November  25,  1885,  ^^  Queen- 
mother,  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Karl 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  being  the  regent  during  his  minority. 

85.  During  the  Peninsular  War  Portuguese  troops  fought 

well  in  conjunction  with  the  English  forces  under 
nineteenth       Wellington,  and  the  nation  looked  for  renewed 

century.  . 

prosperity  when  complete  peace  was  restored  to 
Europe  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  These  hopes  were  for 
a  time  disappointed.  In  181 5,  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 
Next,  secularism  was  introduced  and  the  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled ;  but  the  sovereign  (John  VI.)  and  the  court  were  in 
Brazil,  and  much  public  discontent  existed  at  this  anomalous 
condition  of  affairs.  Political  freedom  was  eagerly  desired, 
and  in  1820  a  revolution  was  peacefully  carried  out  in  favor 
of  constitutional  government.  The  king  then  returned  from 
Brazil,  under  an  oath  to  observe  the  new  constitution  adopted. 

86.  As  in  Spain,  much  evil  was  caused  in  Portugal  by  the 
efforts  of  a  despotic  party  at  court.  The  queen,  a  Spanish 
princess,  and  her  son,  Dom  Miguel,  caused  a  poqnter-revolu- 
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tion  in  1823,  and  the  cortes  dissolved  itself  with  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  new  tyranny.  Brazil  had  now  Troubles  in 
become  independent,  and  John  VI.,  as  King  of  Por-  ^°'^"«*^- 
tugal  alone,  died  in  1826.  The  throne  passed  to  his  son  Dom 
Pedro,  already  Emperor  of  Brazil ;  but  he  at  once  abdicated 
the  Portuguese  sovereignty  in  favor  of  his  daughter  Maria 
da  Gloria,  on  condition  of  her  marrying  his  brother  (her  uncle). 
Dom  Miguel,  who  was  charged  with  the  government  as  regent. 
The  despotic  party  in  Portugal  claimed  the  throne  for  Dom 
Miguel  as  an  absolute  monarch,  and  he  became  king  in  1828. 
In  183 1  Dom  Pedro  resigned  the  crown  of  Brazil,  returned 
to  Europe,  and,  with  the  aid  of  English  partisans,  overthrew 
Dom  Miguel,  restoring  the  crown  to  Maria  in  1833. 

87.    In  1836  constitutional  government  was  restored,  and 
Maria  reigned  peacefully,  with  the  help  of  her 
husband  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  brother  of  emmentiiT 
the    late   excellent   Prince-Consort  of   England,     ^  "^*" 
till  her  death  in  1853.     Her  son  and  successor,  Pedro  V., 
ruled  as  a  purely  constitutional  sovereign  till  his  death  in 
186 1,  when  Louis  I.  came  to  the  throne.     Under  his   rule 
much   improvement   took   place   in   financial   management; 
monopolies  have  been   abolished  and  railways  largely  con- 
structed.    Carlos  I.  succeeded  October    19,    1889,   on   the 
death  of  Louis. 

V.    GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  PROM  1853. 

I.  From  the  effects  of  the  First  Reform  Bill  (1832), — 
which  first  gave  the  opportunity  of  a  genuine  rep- 
resentation to  \\iQ  people  of  England,  —  and  of  ofancwPro- 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  (1846),  the  Repeal  *^***" 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  (1849),  and  the  introduction  into  use, 
meanwhile,  of  Steam  Navigation  and  Railways  with  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  invented  as  a  practical  utility  by  the  American, 
S.  F.  B.  Morse,  —  England  began  to  make  its  greatest  prog- 
ress, in  the  modern  sense. 
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Through  the  Original  Exhibition  of  the  Industries  of  All 
Nations,  held  in  London  in  185 1,  she  learned  and  profited  by 
the  ideas  brought  to  her  knowledge  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  —  of  which  not  the  least  valuable  were  the  utilitarian 
inventions  and  improvements  exhibited  in  comparatively  small 
compass  by  the  youthful  nation  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  the  Millennium  of  Peace  which  that  First  Great  Inter- 
Not  an  era  of  ^^^^^"^^  Exhibition  was  supposed  to  inaugurate 
Peace.  was  soon  fatally  disturbed  after  nigh  forty  years 

of  peace  in  Europe  by  an  era  of  wars  devised  by  Monarchical 
Governments  for  their  ambitious  purposes,  their  peoples  being 
the  victims,  and  such  wars  have  marked  each  decade  since. 

Even  the  United  States  —  where  is  the  haven  of  peace  be- 
cause the  seat  of  popular  self-government  —  have  not  been 
exempt  from  a  war  of  their  own,  as  unhappily  was  proved  by 
the  great  fratricidal  contest  of  Confederated  States  for  the 
disintegration  of  the  National  Union  (1861-1865)  —  the  result 
of  which  in  solidifying  the  nation  is  now  destined  to  make 
Freedom  and  Peace  perpetual  there. 

2.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Austria,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  pre- 

C?ff^ftfi*^ii  or 

the  Crimean  serving  the  equilibrium  of  the  various  powers  of 
Europe,  had  bound  themselves  with  Turkey  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  though  its  posi- 
tion in  Europe,  from  its  origin,  had  been  an  invasion  and  a 
menace.  Their  object  was  to  resist  the  designs  of  Russia  to- 
wards acquiring  the  territory  occupied  by  Turkey  and  thereby 
of  removing  the  obstacles  to  its  use  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  an 
outlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  from  whose 
waters  Russia  was  excluded.  England,  moreover,  was  adverse 
to  Russia  out  of  solicitude  for  her  own  threatened  possessions 
in  India,  —  and  France,  acting  as  the  historic  protector  of 
united  Christianity,  joined  in  opposition  because  of  the  domi- 
nation over  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem  which  Russia 
arrogated  for  the  Greek  Church. 
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3.  In  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  Russia  made 
the  casus  belli  by  marching  an  army  across  the  Pruth  in  July, 

1853. 

The  forces  of  England  under  Lord  Raglan,  and  of  France 
under  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  amounting  to  fifty  Events  of  thi 
thousand  men,  aiming  to  capture  the  Fortress  War. 
of  Sebastopol  (i.e.,  the  "  Imperial  City  "  )  which  was  the  Ar- 
senal of  the  Black  Sea,  in  crossing  the  River  Alma  overcame 
the  Russians  under  General  MenschikoflF,  September  20, 
1854,  —  began  the  year's  siege  of  Sebastopol,  October  14-r- 
fought  the  desperate  battle  of  Balaklava,  October  25,  in  which 
the  charge  of  the  English  Light  Brigade  commemorated  by 
Tennyson  was  occasioned  by  an  error  of  punctuation  in  a  mili- 
tary order,  —  and  waged  the  defensive  battle  of  Inkerman, 
November  5,  called  by  the  English  "  the  Soldiers*  Battle." 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  died  in  March,  1855,  and  Alex- 
ander II.  succeeded  him.  The  final  capture  of  Sebastopol, 
September  8,  1855,  was  the  practical  termination  of  the 
War,  though  peace  was  not  declared  till  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
the  next  year. 

The  Crimean  War  cost  England  alone  ;f  33,000,000. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  this  war  after  so  long  an  interval 
of  peace  brought  to  English  homes  the  actual-  pj^^^, 
ities  of  their  countrymen's  sufferings  and  slaughter,  Nightingale, 
by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  modern  steamer  tran- 
sit. The  glaring  defects  of  the  Commissariat  and  of  hospital 
provision  gave  occasion  to  the  renowned  English  woman, 
Florence  Nightingale,  to  emulate  in  secular  life  the  example 
of  devotion  and  efficiency  of  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Religion. 
With  the  wealth  and  the  powers  granted  to  her  she  organized  a 
management  and  system  new  to  English  ideas,  and  established 
the  custom  of  organizing  women  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  armies  on  the  battle-field  and  in  hospitals. 

5.  From  the  days  of  George  III.  there  has  been  less  of 
personal  government  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign.     During 
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the  time  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  the  Ministers  had  been 
forced  to  obey  the  mandate  even  of  the,  as  yet. 

Power  of  the     ,.     .      ,      ,  ,   -m-^.    .  ,       i 

Sovereign        limited  electorate,  and  Ministers  since  the  Par- 


liamentary Reform  of  1832  have  been  made 
more  and  more  amenable  to  the  votes  of  the  electors  in  pro- 
portion as  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been  extended  among  the 
people :  so  that  no  Ministry  of  the  present  day,  or  even  in 
the  future,  can  set  themselves  persistently  against  the  popular 
desire ;  for,  at  the  first  opportunity  they  would  be  swept  out 
of  office  as  by  a  whirlwind.^ 

6.    So  it  was  that  when  the  public  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Aberdeen  Minis- 

LfOrd  Palmer-  ,  ^..  .  .  r,^,      ,,.    . 

ston*B  Minis,  try  (page  266)  was  forced  to  resign.  Ihe  Ministry 
of  Lord  Palmerston  which  succeeded  saw  the  fin- 
ishing of  that  war.  This  Ministry  had  also  to  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  India  during  the  gigantic  mutiny  in  English  India 
originated  by  Nana  Sahib  in  the  massacres  of  Cawnpore^ 
Lucknow,  and  Delhi^  and  effected  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  British  Crown. 

Palmerston,  although  conservative  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  his  own  country,  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  of  the  red  republicans  and  the  radical 
schemes  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  against  the  governments 
of  Europe.  With  Hungary  in  its  war  for  independence  he 
His  disturb.  ^^^  especially  a  pronounced  sympathizer.  At 
ing  influence,  the  Same  time,  though  he  was  of  the  Irish  peer- 
age, he  had  no  toleration  or  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
Irish  and  opposed  every  movement  for  establishing  tenant 
rights,  declaring  that  "  tenant's  right  was  landlord's  wrong." 

His  dealings  with  red  republicans  made  his  government 
appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  conspiracy  in  London  which 
brought  about  the  attempt  of  Orsini  to  assassinate  Napoleon 

>  "  As  Parliament  b  now  the  personification  of  the  will  of  the  people,  so  under  the  un- 
written Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  Ruprem:«cy  of  Parliament  is  absolute  "  iJV.  E. 
Ghtdstcnt,  April  8,  1886,  in  the  House  0/  CommoHs). 
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III.  and  the  Empress.  To  placate  the  French  he  brought  in 
a  **'  Conspiracy  to  murder  "  Bill,  aimed  at  such  like  abuses  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  British  soil ;  but  its  terms  yielded  too 
much  to  foreign  governments  to  suit  the  independence  of  the 
British,  and  his  Ministry  was  brought  to  an  end  February, 
1858. 

7.  Under  the  Tory  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
for  the  second  time  Premier,  —  from   February  ^he  Derby 
22,  1858,  to  June    II,  1859,  —  with   Disraeli   as  ^^'^^^p' 
Chancellor   of    the    Exchequer,   the   passage   of  pfogrcM. 
the  Act  abolishing  the  property  qualification  for  membership 
of  Parliament  was  significant  of  politic  yielding  to  progress. 

The  Bill  admitting  Jews  to  Parliament,  which  in  spite  of 
the  Commons  the  Lords  had  time  after  time  rejected,  was 
appropriately  passed  with  the  sanction  of  a  Ministry  of  which 
Disraeli  was  a  member.  The  wealth  of  the  Jews  had  made 
them  no  longer  without  influence. 

An  impressive  incident  of  the  time  was  the  election  of 
Solomons  as  member  of  Parliament  from  Greenwich,  although 
a  Jew, — his  taking  his  seat  without  taking  the  prescribed  oath 
for  admission  and  his  being  removed  by  force.  The  violent 
language  of  the  French  regarding  the  Orsini  conspiracy  con- 
cocted in  England  occasioned  a  panic  and  the  enrolment  of 
150,000  Rifle  Volunteers  against  an  apprehended  French  in- 
vasion. The  tactics  of  Disraeli  in  bringing  in  a  species  of 
Reform  Bill  were  defeated,  and  the  expression  of  want  of  con- 
fidence by  the  new  Parliament  in  1859  caused  the  resignation 
of  the  Derby  Ministry. 

8.  Lord  Palmerston  became  again  Premier  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer,  and   so 

,  ,  Palmerston's 

remained  during:  a  period  of  great  historical  im-  second  event- 

M    ,        ,  r   ,       *  .  ^.    M  «r  fi»l  Ministry. 

portance  until  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

Then  occurred  the  Third  Chinese  War  in  which  the  French 
were  joined  by  the  English  and  Pekin  was  captured  in 
i860. 
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Through  Mr.  Cobden's  achievement  a  mutually  advanta- 
geous commercial  treaty  was  made  between  France  and 
England,  —  England  admitting  the  wines  and  silks  of 
France,  and  France  admitting  the  manufactures  of  England, 
at  moderate  prices. 

In  1861  also  occurred  the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  the 
Queen's  husband,  who  was  then  lamented  more  than  he  had 
been  appreciated  in  life  by  her  people. 

9.  In  Ireland  for  the  twelve  years  following  1848,  —  during 
which  the  emigration  of  the  "  bone  and  sinew  "  of 

Lull  in  Ire-  ^ 

land.  Tenant  the  country  to  Other  lands  which  they  contributed 
to  build  up  continued  in  prodigious  numbers 
while  the  landlords  "  at  home  "  got  rack  rents  out  of  the  re- 
mittances from  the  exiles  to  their  poor  kindred  —  there  was 
no  political  stir  except  the  earnest  movement  for  Tenant 
Right  in  1853,  led  by  Sharman,  Crawford,  Frederick  Lucas, 
and  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  which  sought  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  Ulster  Custom  of  Tenant  Right  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  legislation,  however,  which  followed  in  i860,  was  dis- 
Landiord  tinctly  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords  —  and 
Lesisution.  jg  One  of  an  unending  series  of  examples  how 
the  Parliament  of  England,  of  which  more  than  five-sixths 
are  composed  of  Englishmen  with  sentiments,  traditions,  and 
opinions  different  from  the  sufferers  over  whom  they  were 
legislating,  —  like  their  predecessors  who  drove  the  American 
Colonies  into  Independence  —  acted  with  no  consciousness 
that  it  can  ever  be  wrong  to  legislate  for  other  people  or  races 
upon  peculiarly  English  grounds  and  prejudices. 

The  Land  Act  of  i860  undertook  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  upon  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract,—  wholly  unadapted  to  the  case,  and  ignoring  the  vested 
rights  of  the  people  for  centuries.  Moreover,  "  as  between 
the  landlords  and  a  majority  of  the  tenants  there  was  not, 
nor  could  there  be,  any  freedom  of  contract "  (Richey). 
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xo.   To  understand  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  case  it 
should  be  known  that  in  the  times  of  the  native  ^^„„  ^^^  ^^ 
Irish  Chiefs  the   lands  were   held   by  septs  (or  people- 
clans)  in  common.     The  Chief  held  and  parcelled  out  the 
land  to  the  occupiers,  who  paid  rent  to  him. 

When  many  of  the  Chiefs  were  proclaimed  as  rebels  and 
defeated  in  the  i6th  century  it  was  thought  advis-  settiemcnu 
able  to  subject  the  lands  to  a  settlement.     Many  Jj^^ii"^*^**" 
of  these  settlements  were  made  by  Sir  John  Davis. 
The  lands  held  by  the  Chiefs  in  demesne  were  allotted  to 
them  or  to  other  persons  substituted  for  them.     The  lands 
held  by  the  individuals  of  the  sept  or  clan  were  parcelled  out 
among  them,  and  the  dues  or  rents  which  they  paid  were 
commuted  for  a  fixed  sum.     They  were  thus  practically  put 
into  the  position  of  freeholders  paying  a  small  fee-farm-rent, 
or  of  copyholders  of   inheritance  paying  a  quit  rent.     Sir 
John   Davis  gave  to  the  individual   occupiers,  who    before 
were  owners  collectively,  as  members  of  the  sept,  security 
and  separate  ownership  in  a  portion  of  the  land  of  the  sept. 

The  tenants,  supported  by  the  settlements  and  the  tradi- 
tions  of  centuries  transmitted  in  the   struggles  Their  right 
of  themselves  and   their  ancestors,  maintained  ^^^^^. 
that  they  had  a  right  of  property  in  their  hold-  *>oider«. 
ings,  which  could  not  be  taken  away  by  their  landlords,  — 
just  as  English  copyholders  have, 

II.   By  the  act  of  i860  the  occupation  of  land  was  to  be 
put  on    the    same    footing  as   the   leasing   and  i^nj^ctof 
hiring    of   furniture.     No   notice   was   taken   of  j5re,Sddc' 
tenant  right  or  any  other  claims  of  the  occupi-  fc«*«« 
ers  whether  in  Ulster  or  elsewhere,  and  the  landlords  were 
practically  invited  to  act  on  the  principle  that  land  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  landlord,  and  the  only  test  of  fair  rent  is 
what  the  land  will  let  for  in  open  competition  in  which  the 
disentitled  occupier  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord. 

In  justice  and  wisdom,  it  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
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by  some  machinery  for  determining  what  amount  of  interest 
in  the  soil  belonged  to  the  tenants,  —  whether  under  the  Ulster 
tenant  right  or  the  settlements  of  Sir  John  Davis,  or  by  virtue 
of  their  own  improvements,  or  by  other  usages  or  customs. 
Its  effect  was  to  terrify  the  tenants  into  increasing  agitation, 
and  produced  in  a  few  years  such  an  amount  of  discontent 
and  disaffection  that  the  Fenian  movement  took  rapid  root 
and  was  extensively  supported  by  the  whole  population  of 
peasants. 

12.  During  the  period  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
Anti-Ameri-  States,  the  Palmerston  policy  of  favoring  the  dis- 
can  Policy.  integration  of  other  Powers  was  shown  towards 
the  Nation  of  the  American  people,  for  which  the  British 
government  had  to  pay  roundly,  under  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington (187 1),  by  the  award  of  the  Commissioners  at  Geneva 
of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
Claims. 

The  Manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  suffered  from 
the  Cotton  famine  produced  by  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  the 
Southern  States  and  English  vessels  engaged  in  blockade 
running  in  connection  with  the  Confederate  Government. 

When  the  American  war  was  over  (1865)  Fenianism 
Aftereffects  ^^^^  "P  ^^  cause  of  Ireland,  and  occasioned 
of  Fenianism.  alarm  and  trouble  to  the  British  Government. 
Influences  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  England  as  well  as  Ireland  were  henceforward  rife. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  (October,  1865),  Earl 
Earl  Russell's  Russell  became  Premier,  and  being  now  a  Peer 
try.  Reform  his  place  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr. 
defeated.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

13.  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Reform  Bill  (March,  1866),  cal- 
culated to  admit  400,000  new  voters,  was  defeated  on  Lord 
Dunkellin's  amendment  proposing  that  the  qualifications  of 
voters  should  be  by  rating  (taxable  value)  rather  than  rental, 
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and  again  the  Conservatives,  with  Lord  Derby  (again  Pre- 
mier) and  Disraeli,  took  the  reins  of  government  July  6, 1866. 

That  month  the  disappointment  of  the  people  demanding 
Reform  vented  itself  in  a  riot  in  Hyde  Park,  Third  Derby 
London.  Fenian  operations  in  Ireland,  met  p^il^lTCnu 
there  with  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  **°""- 
Act,  were  followed  in  England  by  their  plot  for  the  seizure  of 
arms  in  Chester  Castle ;  and  a  bold  demonstration  indicative 
of  hidden  power  was  made  at  Manchester,  bringing  home  to 
the  English  Government  a  sample  of  the  effects  produced  by 
Palmerston's  fomenting  of  insurrectionary  movements  on  the 
continent. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War  at  this  time 
(1866),  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Italy,  and 
to  the  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  the  fruit  of 
revolution  and,  at  the  same  time,  Fenian  activity  at  home 
roused  the  Statesmen  of  England  to  liberal  concessions. 

14.  Disraeli  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  programme  of  the 
Liberals  and  proposed  Parliamentary  Reform 
which  his  party  had  ever  opposed.  Substantially  Parliamentary 
following  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill,  he  ""* 
brought  in  the  Second  Reform  Bill,  which  in  1867,  thirty- 
five  years  after  the  First  Reform  Act,  was  passed  by  both 
houses,  whereby  a  million  new  voters  were  admitted  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  alone. 

It  included  the  peculiar  minority  system  which  provided 
that  in  places  returning  three  members  each  elector  voted  for 
only  two.  These  were  called  the  three-corner  constituencies 
and  the  members  minority  members.  This  system  was 
abolished  in  1885. 

The  electorate  of  the  three  Kingdoms  which  in  1867  was 
'>3S2»97o  rose  to  2,243,259  in  1870.  The  membership  of 
the  House  was  not  altered.  It  remained  at  658  but  was  dis- 
tributed differently.  England  instead  of  500  seats  was 
reduced  to  493.  Scotland  was  raised  to  60.  Ireland 
remained  at  loc.  r^^^^T^ 
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15.  In  1868  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  applied  to  the 
evil  of  indirect  bribing  of  Voters  by  treating  and  undue 
influence  of  various  kinds. 

The  elections  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  July,  1868,  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposition  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church. 
In  consequence  Disraeli  resigned  —  Gladstone  became 
Gladstone  Premier  in  July,  1869  —  the  Bill  was  passed  for 
SJ^DteMtS)-  ^^^  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
lishment.  i^sh  Church  —  the  Maynooth  Grant  to  the 
Catholics  and  the  Regium  Donum  to  the  Presbyterians  were 
commuted,  and  other  provisions  were  enacted  for  compensa- 
tion to  holders  of  vested  interests  disturbed  by  that  Bill. 

16.  While  the  Land  Act  of  i860  for  Ireland  virtually 
Land  Act  of  "^^^^  ^^^  upon  the  whole  peasantry  by  its  con- 
^'To-  fiscating  the  vested  rights  of  600,000  families  and 
the  increment  value  for  generations  which  belonged  to  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  10,000  families  of  landlords,  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  did  not  remedy  the  wrong.  "  It  was  founded  upon 
a  misconception  of  what  the  tenants  desired,  and  created 
hopes  which  it  failed  to  realize." 

It  did  not  apply  to  any  holding  which  was  not  agricultural 
or  pastoral,  though  it  purported  to  have  as  its  three  main 
objects  (i.)  to  give  security  to  the  tenants,  (2.)  to  encourage 
improvements,  (3.)  to  enable  tenants  to  become  proprietors. 

Compensation  for  disturbance  over  and  above  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  was  the  substitute  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  right  by  prescription  of  the  Irish  tenants  in 
their  holdings  —  but  this  substitute  was  practically  conferred 
only  on  substantial  tenants  never  in  arrear,  when  ejected 
against  their  will  by  their  landlords.  The  limitations,  condi- 
tions, and  deductions,  in  effect,  took  it  away  from  all  other 
tenants. 

17.  Compensation  is  not  according  to  value  but  according 
to  the   rent,  which  where   it  is  high,  as  it  generally  was, 
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must  be  understood  as  lessening  the  compensation  to  be 
given.  The  Act  does  not  prevent  the  landlord  from  raising 
the  rent  even  upon  the  additional  value  of  expen-  ^^  ^^j^ 
ditures  made  by  the  tenant.  Moreover,  land-  *««^- 
lords  insisted  on  the  tenants  covenanting  themselves  out  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  —  and  thus  the  special  rights  to  compen- 
sation given  by  it  were  nullified.  "  What  the  tenants  wanted 
was  to  be  kept  in  quiet  possession  of  their  holdings  to  secure 
which  they  were  willing  to  pay,  often  did  pay,  extravagant 
rents  "  (Richey). 

Without  a  valuation  independent  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  landlord  a  holding  retains  little  or  no  saleable  value 
for  the  tenant's  interest. 

The  effect  being  destructive  of  the  Ulster  custom  of  ten- 
ant rights  the  tenants  of  that  province,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
have  been  more  loudly  than  ever  demanding  from  their  land- 
lords and  Parliament  fixity  of  tenure^  fair  rents,  and  free 
sales,  —  known  as  the  three  F's, 

18.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  most  brilliant  member  of  the 
English  bar,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  case  as  The" Three 
an  Irishman,  devised  a  simple  and  exhaustive  *"••" 
scheme  of  the  three  F^s,  combining  a  remedial  measure  regard- 
ing land  tenure  generally  with  the  gradual  and  extensive 
creation  of  an  occupying  proprietary,  (i.)  Every  actual  oc- 
cupier of  a  farm  for  a  certain  time,  say  ten  years,  should  have 
the  right  to  demand  from  his  landlord  a  lease  forever  subject 
to  forfeiture  for  nonpayment  of  rent  in  extreme  cases  where 
rent  could  not  be  otherwise  recovered,  and  perhaps  for  sub- 
division, subletting,  or  waste.  (2.)  The  rent  should  ht  fixed, 
either  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration.  The  basis  of  the 
agreement  should  be  neither  the  government  valuation  nor  the 
actual  rent,  but  a  fair  valuation  taking  into  account  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  the  title. 
The  rent  so  fixed  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fee-farm-rent, 
or  rent  charge  with  powers  for  its  recovery  usually  incident 
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to  such  rents  and  well  defined.  (3.)  There  would  be  no 
restrictions  upon  the  tenant's  changing  or  selling  his  interest, 
but  in  certain  cases  of  breach  of  covenant  the  landlord 
might  have  a  right  of  pre-emption. 

Another  advantage  of  Sir  Charles  RusselFs  scheme,  allow- 
ing tenants  to  buy  up  their  rent  by  instalments  would,  by  a 
natural  process,  confine  the  number  of  those  who  would 
achieve  their  own  emancipation  to  the  industrious,  the  thrifty, 
and  the  prudent. 

At  the  same  time  the  right  to  sell  the  tenant's  interest  in 
his  lease  forever  would  by  an  equally  natural  process  gradu- 
ally eliminate  the  thriftless  from  the  number  of  competitors 
for  ownership  in  faver  of  others  more  prudent.  This  grad- 
ual process  of  selection  would  moreover  operate  without  the 
amount  of  distress  and  hardships  involved  in  wholesale 
eviction. 

19.  The  government  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  full 
Movement  for  ^^  landlords,  immediately  manifested  intense 
Home  Rule,  opposition  to  the  populai;  cause,  and  proved 
the  uselessness  of  the  representation  of  Ireland  as  em- 
bodied in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union,  with  a  proportion 
of  about  one  to  six  accorded  to  the  Irish.  Hence  the  move- 
ment for  Home  Rule  which  was  originated  by  Protestants  in 
1870  —  their  Church  having  been  disestablished  —  most  of 
them  being  conservatives  and  leading  citizens  of  Dublin, 
with  Isaac  Butt  Q.C,  as  their  foremost  man. 

His  policy  was  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  claim  for  Home  Rule.  As  in  1868  such 
a  proposition  had  been  laughed  to  scorn,  so  his  proposition 
was  bullied  down  and  sneered  down  year  after  year.  He  did 
not  agitate  very  actively  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  but  once 
a  year  a  Home  Rule  motion  was  brought  forward,  and  once 
a  year  he  and  his  friends  were  outvoted,  and  once  a  year 
their  energies  were  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  land  question 
for  the  securing  of  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents.    The  active ' 
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portion  decided  to  avail  of  all  the  favors  of  Parliament  and 
resorted  to  obstruction  —  which  had  always  been  a  weapon  of 
the  conservatives,  particularly  during  the  Parliament  of 
1868. 

20.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,^  in  1875,  ^^  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  led  the  party  of  obstruction,  whose 

*  J     u      Hit       T»'     .     r         Mr.  Parncll 

measures  were   not   approved   by  Mr.  Butt,  for  leads  the  ac- 
his  position   and  interests  as  Queen's    Counsel     ^*^*  ^' 
it  was  thought  restrained  him.     Having  lost  influence  he  re- 
linquished the  leadership,  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
died  in  1879.     I"  England  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues 
induced  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Confedera- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  in  Birmingham,  and  thereby  spread  in- 
telligence and  wielded  political  influence  by  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  for  the  Irish 
people.     The   Home    Rule    members    simply    object  of  Home 
asked  for  a  local  government  for  local  affairs     ^*»**- 
bearing  the  same  relation    to   the    Imperial   Parliament   at 
Westminster  that  the  legislature  of  each  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  bears  to  the  Congress  at  Washington. 

21.  Michael   Davitt*  began   the   formation  of   the  land 

1  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  bom  July,  1846,  at  Avondale,  County  Wicklow,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  John  Henry  Parnell  and  Delia  Tudor  Stewart,  daughter  of  Commodore 
Charles  Stewart  ("the  Old  Ironsides  "  of  the  American  Navy)  also  of  Irish  parentage. 
The  first  of  the  Parnell  family  to  settle  in  Ireland  was  Thomas,  from  Cheshire,  England, 
who  purchased  land  in  Queen's  County  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
One  of  his  sons  was  Rev.  Thomas  Parnell,  bom  in  Dublin,  the  poet,  author  of  "  The 
Hermit,"  and  friend  and  co-laborer  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  the  scholars  of  that  era.  His 
other  son  John  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1766.     In  this  line  was  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  descended. 

sir  John  was  noted  for  his  advanced  patriotic  course.  Although  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Ministry,  he  actively  opposed  the  measures  of  Castlereagh  to  effect  the  Union,  as 
did  also  his  son  Sir  Henry,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Penal  taws  "  and  other 
liberal  works.  In  thetUnlted  British  Parliament,  afterwards,  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  adherence  to  the  same  course  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people. 

William,  another  son  of  Sir  John,  and  brother  of  Sir  Henry,  was  the  father  of  John 
Henry  Parnell,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell's  father. 

*  Michael  Davitt,  bora  in  County  Mayo,  1846,  was  of  a  family  that  suffered  eviction. 
When  he  was  five  years  of  age  the  family  removed  to  England,  and  there,  while  he  was 
working  in  a  mill  as  a  boy,  he  lost  one  of  his  arms  by  accident. 

He  educated  himself,  and  in  time  became  an  active  member  of  the  Fenian  movement. 
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league  in  1879,  as  a  form  of  constitutional  agitation,  which 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  main  proposition  of  the  Land  League  was  to  abolish 
Nature  of  the  ^^  pemicious  system  of  the  landlords  by  making 
Lend  League,  every  tenant  the  owner  of  his  farm,  compelling 
the  landlord  to  sell  his  land  occupied  by  others  than  him- 
self. The  same  object  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  Bright 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  1870,  which  came  to  nothing  because 
they  sought  to  effect  it  by  voluntary  agreement  which  the 
landlords  would  not  enter  into. 

Every  member  of  the  land  league  agreed  to  pay  no  more 
than  a  fair  rent  and  no  member  should  take  a  farm  from 
which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted. 

Fair  rent  meant  according  to  Griffith's  ^  valuation.  If  the 
landlord  refused  rent  according  to  Griffith's  valuation,  it  was 
an  indication  of  his  unfairness  and  the  injunction  was  to  pay 
no  rent  at  all,  —  a  temporary  policy  of  the  league  intended 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  such  a  policy  being  made  per- 
manent. The  object  was  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
peasant  proprietary,  which  is  now  universally  recognized  by 
Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals,  as  the  only  solution  that 
will  be  accepted  of  the  land  question  in  Ireland,  —  "the 
tangled  heritage  of  centuries  of  one-sided  class  legislation." 

In  1870  he  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  fifteen  years  upon  a  charge  of  distributing  arms 
for  purposes  of  rebellion,  one-half  of  which  term  he  served  when  he  was  liberated  on 
ticket  of  leave.  Having  devised  the  Land  League  to  take  the  place  of  Fenianism,  he  es- 
poused the  constitutional  movement  as  a  writer  and  speaker ;  and  having  nicknamed 
the  Chief  Secretary  as  "Buckshot"  Forster  on  account  of  a  recommendation  by  that 
Minister  to  the  Military  to  use  buckshot  in  case  of  firing  on  a  crowd,  a  technical  advan- 
tage was  taken  under  his  ticket  of  leave  whereby  he  was  committed  to  serve  the  remiun- 
der  of  his  term,  from  which,  however,  he  was  eventually  released  before  its  termination. 

'  Sir  Richard  Griffith  was  appointed  by  the  Government,  in  1822,  commissioner  to 
make  a  general  valuation  of  Ireland  as  the  basis  of  assessments  for  local  taxes,  which 
has  formed  ths  basis  ever  since  of  the  proportion  which  the  rent  should  bear  to  the 
produce  on  good  arable  lands  and  also  the  proportion  which  rent  should  bear  in  pasture 
lands.  As  to  poor  and  undrained  lands  and  where  agriculture  is  necessarily  in  a  back- 
ward state,  suitable  reductions  were  provided. 

The  objection  of  the  landlords  that  the  lands  are  more  valuable  since  Griffith's  valua- 
tion has  been  met  with  the  claim  that  the  increment  is  due  to  the  tenants. 
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22.  Four  years  of  famine — 1877-^0  —  ensued  from  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  though  the  other  ^^^^^^^^ 
crops,  which  were  abundant,  were  conveyed  away  1877-80. 
from  the  people  to  the  English  market,  and  more  than  10,000 
evictions  were  witnessed.  Government  loaned  money  to  the 
landlords  at  one  per  cent  interest  ostensibly  to  be  expended 
in  public  improvements  to  give  employment  to  the  tenants, 
but  which  was  so  used  as  to  secure  the  rents. 

23.  From  1874  to  1880  the  Ministry  of  Disraeli  (who  was 
made    Earl    of    Beaconsfield  in    1876)   was    in   Beacomfieid 
power.     War  with  the   Ashantees   was  success-  JJl^lSJlt 
fully  waged  and  ended  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley   *^"**"- 

on  the  day  he  predicted,  in  1874.  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  revolted  against  Turkey,  and  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  perpetuated  by  the  Turks  upon  the 
Christians  in  1876  brought  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  retire- 
ment to  which  he  withdrew  after  the  general  election  in  1874, 
and  thenceforward  he  gave  no  peace  to  the  Beaconsfield  ad- 
ministration. The  Turco-Russian  War  ensued  in  1877,  in 
which  Russia  professed  to  engage  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christians.  The  Treaty  of  St.  Stephano  in  1878  by  which 
that  war  was  ended,  gave  such  advantages  to  Russia  as  Eng- 
land deemed  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and 
another  war  between  England  and  Russia  was  threatened. 
The  intervention  of  Germany  induced  the  making  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1879,  iJ^  making  which  Beaconsfield  was 
a  prominent  figure.  By  its  terms  Bulgaria  (north  of  the  Bal- 
kans) Montenegro^  Servia^  and  Roumania  became  independent 
of  Turkey,  — -  the  territory  of  the  Porte  was  much  reduced, 
and  Russia's  gain  was  placed  within  bounds. 

In  1877  the  Queen  had  been  made  Empress  of  India  and 
the  Transvaal  was  added  to  the  British  Empire. 

24.  At  the  election  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  1880,  the  liberals  got  a  majority  of  175  members 
in  the    House  of  Commons  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again 
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Premier  and  W.  E.  Forster  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
^^  The  latter  devised  the  Bill  to  make  temporary 

stone  Mini*.    Compensation  for  disturbance  of  tenants  in  Ireland 

in  certain  cases  of  ejectment  for  nonpayment  of 
rent.  It  was  at  first  tacked  on  a  Bill  for  granting  more  loans 
to  landlords.     The  Bills  were  separated  and  the  one  to  help 

the  landlords  was  readily  passed,  but  the  Bill  to 

Evictions  pro* 

duced  boycot.  help  the  tenants  was  killed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  3d  of  August.     Thenceforward  the  people 
took  up  the  principle  of  the  defeated  Bill  and  combined  in 
the  cause  of  the  evicted  tenants. 

25  Between  1877-1880  there  were  more  than  10,000  evic- 
tions. This  war  of  evictions,  recommenced  with  new  vigor, 
was  met  by  the  people  with  measures  of  Boycotting^  after 
the  example  of  the  American  Colonists  at  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  by  whom  it  was  continued  throughout  a  period  which 
ended  in  the  war  of  independence —  and  in  accordance  with 
the  measures  of  resistance  justified  in  modern  society  against 

1  In  1S80  Capuin  Boycott,  whose  name  is  the  etymon  of  this  now  expressive  tenn 
in  universal  use,  was  agent  of  Lord  Erne,  and  himself  carried  on  an  extensive  farm  at 
Lough  Mask,  County  Mayo.  Besides  the  hardness  of  his  exactions,  he  was  of  that  kind 
of  domineering  Englishmen  who  regard  the  laws  of  humanity  as  suspended  in  the  case  of 
Irish  tenants ;  and  as  these  were  treated  as  having  no  rights,  they  concluded  that  they 
owed  no  dutits  to  him.  Consequently,  when  he  had  need  of  their  services,  they  paid  no 
heed  to  his  despotic  commands.  Being  left  without  laborers,  he,  with  the  members  of 
his  feunily,  was  compelled  to  dig  up  vegetables  for  their  sustenance  and  that  of  his 
animals.  No  assistance  could  be  procured  elsewhere  because  the  whole  community  were 
in  combination  against  them,  and  the  edict  of  non-intercourse  extended  through  the, 
surrounding  country  so  that  no  tradesmen  would  have  dealings  with  them.  Orange 
lodges  from  the  North  marched  to  Lough  Mask  to  do  his  harvesting,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  Dublin  sent  thither  700  soldiers  to  preserve  the  peace.  As  no  commissariat 
was  provided,  the  forces  devoured  the  property  of  Captain  Boycott.  Though  they  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  away  the  remnant  of  his  crops,  they  retired  discomfited,  and  he 
with  his  family  left  the  country  with  difficulty  because  no  one  would  assist  him. 

Boycotting  tactics,  as  a  war  measure  of  defence  against  the  species  of  war  continually 
waged  by  the  Irish  landlords,  spread  into  every  county.  Tenants  who  paid  more  than 
Griffith's  valuation,  persons  who  ventured  to  occupy  farms  vacated  by  eviction,  zealous 
agents  and  landlords  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  Land  League  requirements,  were 
subjected  to  those  measures.  No  one  would  buy  from  them ;  their  stock  was  mobbed  at 
markets,  fairs,  and  elsewhere.  No  one  would  sell  to  them,  or  those  who  sold  were  boy- 
cotted for  doing  so.  Thus  were  practically  enacted  measures  of  embaigo  and  non-inter- 
course as  in  time  of  war,  or  quasi  war,  between  nations. 
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oppression  of  the  laborer  by  the  owners  of  capital,  in  lieu  of 
the  terrible  vengeance  inflicted  for  such  oppressions  in  the 
French  Revolution  of.  the  last  century. 

The  boycotting  tactics  were  promptly  adopted  throughout 
the  country,  and,  owing  to  them  and  to  other  systematic 
opposition,  evictions,  and  eviction  outrages,  were  largely 
diminished.  In  this  the  Land  League  succeeded  where  the 
Government  had  failed. 

26.  Early  in  January,  1881,  a  Royal  Commission,  appointed 
in    1879,  made  a   report  upon    the   agricultural  ^^   ^^^^ 
condition  of  Ireland  in  which  the  minority  adverted  CommiMioM. 
to  the  failure  of  the  Act  of  1870  because  of  the  arbitrary 
increase  of  rent  against  which  the  Act  did  not  provide. 

At  the  same  time  another  Royal  Commission,  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  mentioned 
the  evasion  by  the  landlords,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Courts,  of  the  vested  rights  of  tenants  and  the  unfavorable 
result  of  sales  under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  and  the 
exactions  which  ensued  as  having  utterly  impoverished  the 
tenants. 

27.  The  Queen's  Speech  (read  in  her  absence)  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  January  6,  1881  avowed  m^.p^roeu 
the  insufficiency  of  the  powers  to  carry  on  the  *^^^^' 
functions  of  government  in  Ireland.  Before  hear, 
action  on  the  amendments  usually  proposed  to  the  address  in 
reply  to  the  Queen,  Forster  gave  notice  of  a  proposition  to 
bring  in  both  a  Coercion  Bill  and  an  Arms  Bill,  for  Ireland, 
the  following  day.  Thereupon  Mr.  Parnell  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  address  —  "we  humbly  assure  your 
Majesty  that  we  are  convinced  that  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
Ireland  cannot  be  promoted  by  a  suspension  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  its  people." 

Attempts  of  the  House  to  clamor  down  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Parnell  were  met  by  him  with  masterly  skill  in  availing  of 
the  rules  of  Parliament  to  compel  its  consideration.     With 
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the  co-operation  of  a  very  few  representatives  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  subject  before  the  House  for  eleven  nights,  — 
an  occurrence  without  precedent,  for  which  he  received  the 
eulogium  of  being  the  man  who  compelled  John  Bull  to  listen. 
Coercion  and  The  Coercion  Act  and  the  Arms  Act  were  passed. 
witho?t"t?ua^  Many  active  men  of  the  people  were  cast  into 
the  reward,  prison.  The  leaders  of  the  Land  League, 
Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  Sexton,  William  O'Brien  were  also 
committed  to  prison  without  trial  under  the  authority  of 
the  Coercion  Act,  to  remain  there  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

28.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  such  light  as  he  had,  proceeded 
to  add  another  grafting  to  the  laws  rotten  at  the  root. 

The  latest  Irish  Land  Act  was  introduced  by  him  and 
Land  Act  of  P^sscd  in  1881.  It  excludcs  from  its  benefits 
»**«•  all   agricultural   laborers   and  all    tenants    who 

hold  subleases  at  rack  rents  into  which  they  were  coerced 
by  the  landlords  during  the  famine  years  1877-1880,  and 
practically  excludes  all  tenants  in  arrears  for  rent  by  reason 
of  the  bad  harvests. 

In  effect  it  is  a  law  for  the  diminution  of  small  holdings, 
for  the  preservation  of  a  pernicious  landlordism  and  the 
extension  of  monopoly  in  land. 

Yet  while  it  did  not  practically  further  the  cause  of  a  peas- 
ant proprietary  it  contains  some  substantial  advantages  con- 
tingent however  upon  good  harvests  for  the  limited  number 
who  under  the  law  are  entitled  to  them. 

In  the  continental  countries  the  landlord  shares  with  the 
tenant  the  profit  or  the  loss  of  the  harvests.  Had  such  a 
provision  been  incorporated  in  this  new  law  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  have  been  satisfied. 

29,  Courts  of  arbitration  between  landlords  and  tenants 
A  beneficent  were  provided  with  power  to  fix  the  rents  for  a 
feature.  period  of  fifteen  years,  to  enable  tenants  to  sell 
the  good  will  of  their  holdings,  and  to  protect  them  from 
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eviction  for  any  cause  except  the  nonpayment  of  the  estab- 
lished rents.  But  for  the  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Land 
League  few  would  have  had  the  means  of  availing  of  these 
tribunals.  The  Courts  were  overcrowded  with  applicants  to 
have  their  rent  fixed  and  the  tenure  of  their  holdings  secured, 
so  that  but  a  small  proportion  were  able  to  receive  benefit. 
Meanwhile  the  unprotected  mass  of  the  tenants  because  of 
bad  harvests  could  not  pay  their  rents  and  the  Land  League 
having  been  suppressed  by  the- Government  the  war  of  evic- 
tions and  of  resistance  was  resumed. 

30.  Parnell  and  his  compatriots  were  kept  in  prison  till 
May  1882. 

To  the  consternation  of  the  Patriot  leaders  and  of  all  sym- 
pathizers with  their  country's  cause,  in  two  days 
after    their    release,    occurred    in    Dublin    the  foreign  to  the 

cause. 

assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the 
new  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  in  place  of  Forster,  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  withdrawn,  and  of  Thomas  Bourke,  a  gov- 
ernment official.  It  was  proved  to  be  the  act  of  a  secret 
society,  who  called  themselves  the  Invincibles,  designed 
against  Bourke  alone  who  had  incurred  their  vengeance. 
The  Invincible  Society  was  exposed  and  the  assassins  met 
their  just  doom. 

31,  A  more  severe  coercion  measure  was  enacted  which 
empowered  three  judges   to   try  suspected  con- 
spirators, without  a  jury,  authorized  the  search-  ^' 
ing  of  houses,  the  arrest  of  persons  abroad  after  dark,  the 
suppression  of  newspapers  etc. 

Close  following  this,  however,  an  Arrears  Bill  was  carried 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  whereby  rent  due  from  the  p  ^  .  j  ^^_ 
poorer  tenants  and  unpaid  for  the  famine  years  "««'  ^in. 
1878-9-80  should  be  paid,  by  the  tenant  one-third,  and  by 
the  treasury  one-third ;  and  the  landlords  were  required  to 
remit  the  balance. 

Coercion  failed  of  any  good  results;  and  terror  was  excited 
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in  England  by  dynamite  explosions  in  London  attributed  to 
the  Fenians  or  other  secret  societies,  which  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  scare  rather  than  for  the  destruction  of 
human  life. 

In  place  of  the  suppressed  Land  League  the  National 
The  National  ^^^S"^  ^'^^  formed  in  October,  1882,  whose 
L««K"e-  objects  were  to  acquire  National  and  local  self- 

government,  to  reform  the  land  laws,  extend  the  rights 
of  suffrage,  and  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country. 

32.  The  war  in  Egypt  in  1882  originated  in  the  disturb- 

ance there  in  May  caused  by  the  movement 
'  headed  by  Arabi  Pasha  to  get  control  of  the 
government,  —  a  movement  too  powerful  for  the  Khedive  (or 
King)  to  overcome  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  an 
English  and  a  French  fleet  at  Alexandria  in  his  interest. 
Many  Europeans  having  been  massacred  in  June  during  a 
panic  in  Alexandria,  that  city  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Seymour  and  then  pillaged  and  fired  by 
the  natives.  Arabi  was  defeated  and  captured  in  battle  at 
Tei  el  Kehir  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  His  death  sentence 
was  commuted  by  the  Khedive  to  perpetual  exile,  and  he  took . 
up  his  abode  in  Ceylon. 

33.  The  authority  of  the  Khedive  in  the  Soudan  in  Africa 

having   been    shaken    by   Arabi's  rebellion,  the 

War  in  the  «>  ,  .       ««  i  i 

Soudan.  Mahdi  (Messiah)  appeared  m  1883,  as  the  prophet 

long  expected  by  the  Mohammedans,  headed  a  general 
uprising,  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Hicks  Pacha.  Gen- 
eral Graham  defeated  the  rebels  at  El  Teh  and  Tamai  in 
1884.  The  Mahdi's  forces  were  defeated  at  Abu  Klea  and 
at  Gubat  in  Januar}',  1885.  The  same  month  General  Charles 
George  Gordon  being  at  Khartoum  where  he  had  gone  on  a 
special  mission  of  pacification  in  1884,  Khartoum  was  taken 
by  the  Mahdi,  through  treachery,  and  General  Gordon  and 
other  European  Christians  were  massacred. 
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34.  The  Third  and  latest  Parliamentary  Reform  was  in- 
troduced  also    by  Mr.  Gladstone    and  enacted  ^^.  ^ «     ^ 

^  Third  Qreat 

in  1884.  It  is  a  proof  of  popular  progress  that  Rcfonn. 
its  enactment  was  demanded  by  the  Liberal  Associations  of 
the  Country.  Though  it  was  at  first  defeated  by  the  Lords 
in  July,  on  its  re-introduction  by  him  it  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  in  December.  Two  millions  of  new  voters  were  added 
by  its  operation,  and  a  new  re-distribution  of  seats  for  the 
670  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  more  nearly  equal 
constituencies  was  ordered  in  1885,  which  had  been  made 
necessary  by  the  unequal  growth  and  shifting  of  the  popula- 
tion to  render  them  more  truly  representative  and  to  correct 
such  injustice  as  occurred  at  the  election  in  1874,  when  the 
Conservatives  polled  a  smaller  number  of  votes  than  the 
liberals  yet  had  a  majority  in  the  House. 

The  Gladstone  Ministry  resigned  in  1885,  in  consequence 
of  defeat  on  the  budget  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  became 
Prime  Minister  in  June. 

35.  The  new  Parliament  elected  in  December  showed 
return  of  333  Liberals,  251  Conservatives  and  86  conservative 
Nationalists  (Home-Rule  Irish  members).  The  Defeat- 
Salisbury  Ministry  was  put  out  of  office  by  the  deciding  in- 
fluence of  the  Irish  members  in  favor  of  a  resolution  to  afford 
facilities  for  agricultural  labors  in  the  rural  districts  of  Eng- 
land to  obtain  allotments  and  small  holdings  on  equitable 
terms  as  to  rent  and  secure  tenure ;  whereupon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  February,  1886,  became  Premier  the  third  time. 

April  8,  he  proposed,  in  a  great  speech  occupying  three 
and   a    half   hours,   his   elaborate    measure   for 

Bill  to  restore 

granting  an  Irish  Parliament  —  not,  as  he  ex-  theinshPar- 
plained,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
because  that  must  be  regarded  as  consummated  in  Imperial 
Unity,  but  for  the  granting  of  powers  to  the  Irish  people  of 
making  their  own  laws  in  all  things  connected  with  their  well 
being  and  not  conflicting  with  Imperial  interests  or  on  sub- 
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jects  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  —  in  short,  to  grant 
Irish  autonomy.  The  powers  which  his  Bill  proposed  to  grant 
were  simply  analogous  to  those  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  in  subordination  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Executive,  Judicial,  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the 
National  Government. 

36.  Lord  Hartington  (Mr.  Spencer  Cavendish),  Joseph 
Chamberlain  (changed  from  his  former  quasi  republican  pro- 
fessions), Mr.  Goschen,  and  nearly  100  other  members  of 
Secession  of  ^^  Liberal  Party  dissented  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Liberals.  motion,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  granting 
of  Home  Rule  might  affect  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
—  as  if,  with  all  the  imperial  power  and  thirty  millions 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  possession  of  powers  of 
making  their  domestic  laws  like  every  other  people  would 
make  the  five  millions  in  Ireland  too  powerful  for  the  safety 
of  all  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Parnell  as  the  spokesman  of  his  countrymen  formally 
declared  his  acceptance  of  the  Act  proposed,  as  a 

The  Irish  ac-     ^      ,  ,  r    1      -kt     •         1  •  11. 

cept  the  Home  nnal  Settlement  of  the  National  question,  and  his 
belief  that  the  Irish  people    would  accept  it,  as 
their  unanimous  expression  at  home  and  abroad  indicated. 

37.  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed  the  failure  of  all  measures 
Mr  Glad-  ^^  cocrcion  and  said  "  we  should  practise  what 
stone's  Ap-      we  have  so  often  preached,  in  our  case,  with  firm 

and  fearless  hand,  the  doctrine  which  we  have  so 
often  inculcated  upon  others,  —  namely,  that  the  concession 
of  local  self-government  is  not  the  way  to  sap  or  impair,  but 
the  way  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  Unity — that  we  should 
apply  to  Ireland  that  happy  experience  which  we  have  gained 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  where  the  course  of  generations 
has  taught  us,  not  as  a  dream  or  a  theory,  but  as  practice  and 
life,  that  the  best  and  surest  way  we  can  find  to  build  upon 
is  the  foundation  afforded  by  the  affections,  the  convictions, 
and  the  will  of  the  Nation ;  and  it  is  thus  by  the  decree  of 
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the  Almighty,  far  more  than  by  any  other  endeavor,  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  secure  at  once  social  peace,  the  fame, 
power,  and  permanence  of  the  Empire." 

38.  For  two  months  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  debated.  In 
his  final  appeal  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "  Go*  over  .     ^   , 

Mr.  Qlad- 

the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  ransack  the  »tone*8  final 
literature  of  all  countries,  and  find  if  you  can  a 
single  voice,  or  so  much  as  a  newspaper  article,  unless  it  be 
the  product  of  some  partisan  of  the  day,  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  England  towards  Ireland  is  anywhere  treated  except 
with  profound  and  bitter  condemnation.''  So  he  "  hailed  the 
demand  of  Ireland  "  for  what  he  called  "  a  blessed  oblivion 
of  the  past,  which  had  been  more  than  a  dark  blot  upon  the 
pages  of  English  history,  —  and  to  make  the  relations  to  Ire- 
land conform  to  the  glorious  traditions  of  England,  —  to  treat 
Ireland  as  they  had  treated  all  their  now  peaceful  and  con- 
tented colonies,  —  which  would  be  a  boon,  no  less  to  Eng- 
land than  to  her,  of  prosperity  and  peace." 

June  7,  the  voting  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  re- 
sulted in  311  in  favor  and  341    opposed.     Thus 
the  Bill  was  defeated  by  30  votes,  the  responsi-       ^ ' 
bility  for  its  defeat  being  on   the  dissentient  liberals  who 
joined  the  Tories. 

39.  Although  the  Parliament  was  but  six  months  old  Mr. 
Gladstone  advised  a  dissolution,  June   26,  trust- 

Mr.  Gladstone 

ing  that  the  people  would  reverse  the  decision,  appeals  "to 

^         ,  1    r         .        ,  ,  the  country." 

But  they  were  not  prepared  for  it  then  as  they 
have  been  since.    The  general  election  resulted  in  the  return 
of  316  Consen'atives,  78  Liberal  Unionists,  191  Liberals,  and 
85  Nationalists  (Irish  Home  Rulers) :  total,  670. 

Consequently  Lord  Salisbury  became  Premier  and  formed 
a  new  Ministry  which  clings  to  office  for  the  full  term  allowed 
by  the  Septennate  Act,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  being  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  bye-elections  which  have  since 
taken  place  have  with  very  few  exceptions  resulted  in  gains 
of  members  favorable  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy. 
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40.  About  the  same  time  an  Act  provided  the  "  three  F's  " 
for  the  Crofters  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  Isles. 

In  September  a  bill  of  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  relief  of  Irish 
,  ,^     ,  tenants  was  rejected,  207  votes  to  202. 

Liberal  raeas-  ^  '>     ^1  ^ 

ures  defeated.  for  remedy  against  the  continued  aggres- 
sions of  the  landlords  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign  "  was  adopted 
according  to  which  the  tenants  of  whom  rack  rents  or  other 
unfair  rents  were  demanded  deposited  with  Trustees  of  the 
Plan  of  Cam-  National  League  the  amount  recognized  as  just 
P**«o-  and  fair  rent,  who  paid  the  same  to  the   land- 

lords when  accepted  as  payment  in  full,  or  held  the  same 
for  their  acceptance,  the  tenants  being  in  the  mean  time 
protected  against  evictions  and  the  consequences  of  eviction. 

41.  Prosecution  of  John  Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  and 
Coereion  ^^^^^  active  patriots  for  conspiracy  in  connec- 
active.  tion  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign  having  ended  in 
disagreements  of  juries,  the  Campaign  was  prosecuted  with 
increased  vigor.  Then,  notwithstanding  that  the  Conserva- 
tives had  before  election  made  a  display  of  opposition  to  co- 
ercion, a  new  coercion  Bill  was  passed,  July  8,  called  the  Irish 
Crimes  Act,  under  which  imprisonments  without  trial  have 
been  over  and  over  again  inflicted  on  the  best  civilians  and 
clergy  in  the  country  for  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights  with  pure  patriotism  and  charity. 

42.  The  government  all  the  while  professes  the  intention 
Confusion  of  ^^  proposing  ncw  measures  for  ameliorating 
statutes.  the  acknowledged  oppressed  condition  of  the 
people,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useless  so  long  as 
they  do  not  remedy  the  wrongs  by  going  with  understanding 
to  the  very  root  of  the  difficulty,  but  —  instead — as  Richey 
says,  *'  merely  engraft  new  and  isolated  rules,  exceptions,  and 
provisions  upon  a  series  of  unsuitable  statutes,  so  confused 
and  illogical  that  the  landlords,  themselves,  and  the  tenants 
cannot  discover  their  rights  and  duties  without  professional 
assistance." 
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43.  All  human  signs  indicate  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election 
will  provide  the  means  of  an  effectual  remedy 
in  the  establishment  of  Irish  Autonomy.  The  Golden  Jubilee 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  might  have  been  happily  sig- 
nalized by  the  celebration  of  such  an  event,  which  every 
friend  of  humanity  must  wish  may  yet  be  the  crowning  glory 
of  a  reign  destined  to  be  the  longest  of  any  Sovereign  6i 
English  history. 

June  28,  1892,  is  memorable  as  the  day  when  the  Salisbury  Ministry 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  general 
election  which  followed  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  majority  of  40  Glad- 
stonians.  On  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  Irish  Question 
received  the  first  attention,  from  the  Ministry  endeavoring  to  force  Mr. 
Gladstone  into  making  a  statement  of  his  plan  of  Home  Rule  measures, 
in  which  they  were  defeated.  The  Salisbury  Ministry  was  ejected  from 
office  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  authorized  by  the  Queen  to  form  a  Ministry,  became  Premier 
for  the  fourth  time  and  Parliament  adjourned  to  February,  1893. 

As  without  the  votes  of  Irish  members  the  Ministry  would  not  have 
votes  enough  to  pass  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  it  is  surmised  that  the  House  of 
Lords  will  not  concur  with  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  passage  of 
such  a  measure.  In  this  event  an  appeal  to  the  country  may  be  made 
again  by  means  of  a  dissolution  and  a  general  election,  in  which  it  is 
probable  that  a  movement  by  the  Liberal  party  for  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  least  in  its  present  hereditary  features,  will  be  pro- 
moted. 

Measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  present  cumulative  voting,  by  which 
one  man  has  the  right  of  several  votes,  according  to  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty which  he  represents,  will  be  enacted,  without  a  doubt,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  but  one  vote  for  each  man  will  be  established 

Whether  the  Monarchy  will  survive  these  advances  of  the  democracy 
is  an  interesting  problem.^ 

1  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  live  to  witness  the  demise  of  the  Ministry  over  which  he  had 
triumphed  in  1889  so  signally  as  to  place  him  at  the  summit  of  distinction.  In  that  year 
it  was  that  the  Salisbury  Ministry  adopted  the  side  of  the  London  Times  which  had 
charged  him  with  guilty  knowledge  of  the  Phoenix  Park  assassinations  in  188a.  At  the 
investigation  before  a  Special  Commission  constituted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
Richard  Pigott  was  compelled,  under  cross-examination  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  to 
acknowledge  his  forgery  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Mr.  Paraell  on  which  the  false  charges 
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GREAT   NAMES   OF   THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Active  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  research,  the  nrne- 
teenth  century  is  especially  marked  (apart  from  theological 
and  philosophical  speculations)  by  its  advances  in  the  study 
oi  physical  science  and  of  comparative  philology^  or  the  scientific 

study  of  languages  in  their  re- 
lationships, origin,  and  growth. 
Philology  has  been  used  to 
solve  important  questions  in 
history,  philosophy,  and  eth- 
nology. In  physical  science,  it 
has  great  names  in  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  Faraday,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, Huxley,  Darwin,  Tyndall, 
and  Mivart,  whose  special  de- 
partments and  achievements 
are  familiar  to  English-speak- 
ing people.  The  study  of  com- 
parative philology  belongs  almost  entirely  to  this  century. 
It  began  with  the  study  of  Sanscrit  (one  of  the  olden  tongues 
of  India)  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 

had  been  based,  and,  before  his  examination  could  be  completed  and  the  names  of  his 
supposed  abettors  wrung  from  him,  he  fled  to  Madrid,  where  he  committed  suicide  on 
arriving. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1890,  while  Mr.  Pamell  was,  like  a  Samson,  in  power 
and  "  universally  crowned  with  highest  praises,"  his  name  was  implicated  in  the  O'Shea 
divorce. 

The  Irish  parliamentary  party,  believing  in  assurances  that  he  could  exculpate  himself , 
re-elected  him  their  leader;  but  when  it  was  found  that  no  exculpation  was  to  be  made  and 
he  persisted  in  his  infatuation  and  refused  to  retire,  if  but  for  a  time,  from  the  leadership 
out  of  regard  for  the  imperilled  cause  of  his  country,  he  was  deposed  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Nationalist  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  the  distinguished  writer,  was  elected  leader  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Pamell,  feigning  to  attribute  that  action  to  English  influence,  manifested  great  rage 
and  resentment,  and  at  the  head  of  a  few  Pamellite  followers  contested  various  parlia- 
mentary elections  in  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  his  former  colleauges,  but  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  overcame  their  feelings  of  devotion  to  him,  and  his  efforts  were  vain.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  exposure  and  labors  of  his  last  unsuccessful  efforts  brought  on  the 
brief  illness  which  ended  his  career  October  6,  189T. 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 
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discovery  of  the  fact  that  it  had  a  close  affinity  with  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  oriental  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones^  went 
out  to  Bengal,  as  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1783.  He 
established  at  Calcutta  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  for  the 
study  of  the  history  and  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and  liter- 
ature of  Asia,  and  was  himself  the  first  president.  He  pur- 
sued the  study  of  Sanscrit  with  great  zeal,  and,  dying 
prematurely  in  1794,  bequeathed  his  ardor  to  followers  in  the 
same  field.  The  Persian  scholars  found  that  Sanscrit  was 
allied  to  Persian,  and  German  scholars  to  German.  Philology 
was  thus  founded  as  a  scientific  study.  Z>r.  Prichard  (a  phy- 
sician of  Edinburgh  1785  to  1848) — founder  of  the  science 
of  ethnology,  in  his  great  work,  published  18 13,  ^^  Researches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind"  —  published  a  work  in 
1 83 1  entitled,  *'  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations 
proved  by  a  Comparison  of  their  dialects  with  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Languages"  This  group  of  lan- 
guages has  been  generally  called  the  Indo- Germanic,  but  the 
proof  by  Dr.  Prichard  that  the  Celtic  was  allied  to  them  has 
caused  the  name  to  be  changed  by  some  to  Indo-European, 
for  which  others  substitute  Aryan}  Jacob  Grimm  (the  great 
German  philologist,  lived  from  1785  to  1863),  in  his  German 
Grammar,  published  in  4  vols.  1819-1837,  was  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  the  historical  investigation  of  languages. 
Francis  Bopp  (i 791-1867,  born  at  Mayence)  was  also  a  great 
philologist.  This  eminent  oriental  scholar's  "  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Liihanian, 
Slavonic,  Gothic,  and  German  Languages,"  published  in  1837, 
proved  that  the  languages  of  all  the  races  belonging  to  the 
Indo- Germanic  stock  (in  other  words  —  of  the  Aryan  races 
of  Asia  and  Europe)  have  arisen  out  of  a  common  tongue, 
anciently  spoken  by  the  ancestors  of  those  races,  but  no 
longer  existing  as  a  separate  language. 

1  See  the  earliest  ps^es  of  Part  I.  of  the  present  work. 
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Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  the  famous  German  naturalist  and  trav- 
eller, born  at  Berlin  in  1769,  lived  till  1859.  In  1798  the  passion  for 
travel  mastered  him,  and  he  sailed  for  South  America  with  ^onplandt  the 
great  French  naturalist.  For  over  five  years  they  were  engaged  in  scien- 
tific exploration  and  observation  in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
In  June,  1802,  they  climbed  the  great  mountain  Ckimborazo  to  a  height 
of  over  19,000  feet,  then  the  highest  point  of  the  Andes  ever  reached  by 
man.  In  August,  1804,  they  returned  to  Europe  with  a  mass  of  fresh 
knowledge  in  geography,  geology,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and 
many  other  branches  of  natural  science.  Bonpland  had  collected  during 
their  wanderings  more  than  six  thousand  plants  previously  unknown. 
Humboldt  lived  chiefly  in  Paris  till  1827,  engaged  in  scientific  studies 
and  in  preparing  for  publication  his  account  of  the  American  researches. 
In  1829  he  made  an  expedition  to  northern  Asia,  explored  the  Ural  and- 
Altai  Mountains,  and  then  crossed  Siberia  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
journey  of  ten  thousand  miles,  covered  in  nine  months,  greatly  extended 
the  knowledge  of  climate  and  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Humboldt's 
wonderful  energy  was  employed  also  by  the  Prussian  government  in  diplo- 
matic affairs,  and  he  was  as  highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of  Berlin  as  by 
the  scientific  world.  His  renowned  work  entitled  Cosmos  {"tA^  Uni- 
verse"), published  in  1845-58,  —  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  ever 
made  to  science,  —  explains  the  physical  universe  in  the  correlation  of 
its  parts,  showing  the  unity  which  prevails  amid  its  variety,  and  has  be- 
come by  translation  a  standard  work  for  scientific  students  in  every 
civilized  nation. 

Cuvier,  Baron  George,  the  famous  naturalist,  was  born  at  Montb^ 
liard  (not  then  in  France,  but  in  Wiirtemberg)  in  1769,  and  lived  till  1832. 
He  was  devoted  from  early  youth  to  natural  science,  with  a  special  turn 
for  zoology.  Cuvier  began  (where  Darwin  ended)  with  the  study  of 
worms.  He  settled  at  Paris  in  1795,  and  in  1798  wrote  a  work  on  the 
natural  history  of  animals  which  gave  him  at  once  a  foremost  place 
among  zoologists.  He  was  great  in  comparative  anatomy,  and  with  deep 
knowledge  combined  elevated  views,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  tasteful 
exposition  as  a  lecturer.  Napoleon  I.  made  him  chief  assistant  in  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  and  he  was  also  high  in  the  service  of 
Louis  XVIII.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  honorary 
associate  of  almost  all  the  learned  societies  in  the  world.  His  works  on 
fossils,  geological  changes,  zoology,  and  anatomy  were  of  great  value  to 
natural  science.  Cuvier  was  as  pure  and  noble  in  character  as  he  was 
comely  in  features  and  keen  in  intellect. 
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Arago,  Dominique,  French  astronomer  (i 786-1853),  born  near  Per- 
pignan  (at  foot  of  the  Pyrenees),  was  known  for  ability  in  mathematics, 
and  became  a  professor  at  the  famous  Polytechnic  School  under  Napo- 
leon I.  His  discoveries  in  optical  science  were  brilliant,  and  unrivalled 
since  the  time  of  Isaac  Newton.  His  lectures  on  astronomy  in  18 12 
made  a  notable  stir  in  the  scientific  and  fashionable  world.  Arago  made 
great  discoveries  also  in  magnetism.  In  1830  he  became  director  of  the 
Paris  Observatory.  After  the  revolution  of  July  he  was  elected  deputy 
for  his  native  department  ( "  Eastern  Pyrenees  " ),  and  became  an  able 
debater  on  the  democratic  side. 

Berzelius,  Baron,  Swedish  scientific  chemist  (i 779-1 848),  was  bom 
near  Linkoping.  His  discoveries  and  expositions  form  the  foundation  of 
modern  scientific  chemistry.  He  discovered  many  new  metals,  reformed 
the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  chemical  compounds,  did  valuable 
work  in  every  branch  of  his  favorite  science,  and  excites  still  the  wonder 
of  experts  by  the  combined  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  labors.  His 
truly  philosophical  mind  took  the  most  comprehensive  views  in  his  inves- 
tigations and  always  aimed  at  the  advancement  of  his  science  as  a  whole. 
As  secretary  ( 18 18-1848)  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  he 
published  an  annual  account  of  the  progress  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
His  Text-book  of  Chemistry  is  a  standard  work  for  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Liebig,  Justus,  German  chemist  (1803-187 3),  was  born  at  Darmstadt. 
In  1823  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
attracted  the  notice  of  Humboldt,  who  procured  in  1826  Liebig's  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Giessen.  His  labors 
there  until  1852  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  at- 
tracted students  to  the  Giessen  laboratory  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
and  from  foreign  countries,  including  Lyon  Play f air ^  Gregory y  and  John' 
ston  from  Great  Britain.  In  1837,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  held  at  Liverpool,  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up  2,^  Report 
on  Organic  Chemistry,''*  which  had  a  great  success.  In  1852  he  became 
professor  at  Munich  University,  and  foreign  associate  of  nearly  all  the 
scientific  societies  in  the  world.  Liebig  was  especially  great  at  organic 
chemistry,  did  much  to  improve  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  was 
thoroughly  practical  in  his  aims.  A  standing  reproach  of  his  against 
English  unthriftiness  was  that  in  London  millions  of  pounds  sterling  are 
allowed  to  pass  away  yearly  in  the  form  of  sewage  that  might  be  used  for 
the  production  of  food.  His  "  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  relation  to  Agricul- 
ture*^ did  much  for  scientific  farming;  his  ** Researches  on  the  Chemistry 
of  Food"  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  cooking  in  the  direction  of  health 
and  economy.     In   his  ^* Familiar  Letters  on   Chemistry"  he  brought 
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science  home  charmingly  to  persons  of  all  degrees.  The  Grand-duke  of 
Hesse  ennobled  Liebig  in  1845. 

Gay-Luftsac,  French  chemist  (1778-1850),  was  bom  in  the  department 
of  Haute  V'ienne.  In  1802  he  became  teacher  of  chemistry  at  the  Poly- 
technic School  in  Paris;  in  1804  he  made  his  two  famous  balloon  ascents 
for  scientific  observations.  He  rose  to  the  highest  place  among  French 
chemists,  and  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good  work  as  an  instructor  and 
in  the  practical  application  of  chemistry  to  manufactures  and  the  arts. 
He  made  many  valuable  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  success  of  his  experiments,  the  originality  and  clearness  of  his 
views,  and  for  the  straightforward  honesty  with  which  he  would  acknowl- 
edge error  in  his  own  results  and  assign  the  credit  where  it  was  due. 
Gay-Lussac  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  1839. 

Leverrier,  French  astronomer  (1811-1877),  was  born  at  Samt-L6,  in 
Normandy.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Arago  in  astronomical  science,  and  his  ob- 
servations on  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  1845  caused  his  election  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  fame  was  founded  on  his  investigations  concern- 
ing the  perturbations  in  the  movements  of  the  planet  Urattusy  which  had 
been  long  attributed  to  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  body  in  the  heavens. 
Leverrier's  calculations  determined  the  place  in  the  universe  of  this  body 
before  it  was  revealed  by  the  telescope.  His  first  paper  on  the  subject 
was  published  in  Sfptember^  1845,  *"d  ^^  planet  Neptune  was  observed 
for  the  first  time  at  Berlin  in  September^  1846.  Professor  Adams,  of  Cam- 
bridge (then  an  undergraduate  of  St.  John^s  College),  had  made  calculations 
independently,  agreeing  closely  with  those  of  Leverrier.  The  Royal 
Society  of  England  properly  awarded  equal  honor  to  both  of  the  emi- 
nent astronomers.  In  1854  Leverrier  succeeded  Arago  as  Director  of  the 
French  National  Observatory.  He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  Neptune. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  Swiss  naturalist  (1807-1873),  was  born  in  the  canton 
of  Vaud.  He  took  up  the  study  of  plants,  animals,  mineralogy,  and  the 
principles  of  classification  in  natural  history,  and  then,  specially,  oifishes^ 
or  ichthyology.  On  this  subject  he  published  his  first  work  in  1829,  and 
followed  it  up  by  others  (including  fossil  fish)  until  1844.  He  travelled 
much  in  Europe  inspecting  collections,  and  became  a  friend  of  Cuvier 
and  Humboldt.  Agassiz  wrote  other  books  on  zoology,  geology,  and 
glaciers  (the  last  in  1840),  which  gave  him  European  fame.  In  1847  he 
became  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  in  the  Harvard  University, 
United  States,  and  remained  henceforth  a  citizen  in  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  active  in  explorations,  and  in  writings  containing  a  popular 
exposition  of  science,  which  had  a  wide  influence  in  America. 
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WRITERS. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  distinguished  beyond  all  others 
by  the  number  of  its  great  historical  writers.  Professor  Cur- 
tins  {History  of  Greece)  and  Mommsen  {History  of  Rome)  are 
among  the  eminent  living  representatives  of  Germany :  Eng- 
land has  had  Grote,  Thirlwall,  Hallam,  Lingard,  Macaulay, 
Freeman,  S,  R,  Gardiner,  Milman,  Palgrave,  Napier,  Burton, 
and  Green,  Eager  investigation  has  brought  much  new  mate- 
rial to  light,  and  literary  skill  and  activity  have  arranged  these 
stores  in  abundant  narratives  of  telling  form  and  expression. 

Niebuhr,  George,  the  famous  historian  of  Rome  (1776-1831),  was 
born  of  German  parents  at  Copenhagen.  He  entered  the  civil  service 
of  Prussia  in  1806,  and  acquired  much  valuable  practical  experience.  In 
1810  (on  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Berlin)  he  delivered,  with 
the  greatest  success,  his  first  lectures  on  Roman  history,  and  in  i^ii  and 
1812  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  ^^  History  of  Rome, ^^  He  took 
an  active  part  in  arousing  his  countrymen  against  Napoleon.  In  x8i6 
Niebuhr  went  as  Prussian  minister  to  Rome,  and  made  active  researches 
in  the  great  Vatican  Library.  In  1824  he  became  lecturer  on  ancient 
history  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  resumed  the  publication  of  his 
history  of  Rome.  Niebuhr  was  a  man  of  immense  learning,  and  his  great 
work  formed  an  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  Roman  history.  He  disputed 
the  legendary  character  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  though  there  has 
been  much  opposition  to  his  conclusions  respecting  the  historical  matter 
embedded  in  the  traditions  of  Livy. 

Sismondi,  French  historian  (of  Italian  extraction  —  his  family  being 
originally  from  Pisa,  whence  they  emigrated  to  France,  and  then,  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  Switzerland),  was  born  at  Geneva 
in  1773,  and  lived  till  1842.  He  first  wrote  ably  on  political  economy,  and 
then,  between  1807  and  1818,  produced  his  work  on  the  ^''Italian  Republics.^^ 

Guizot,  the  French  historian  (1787-187 4),  was  born  (of  a  French  Cal- 
vinistic  family)  at  Ntmes.  His  career  as  a  statesman  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  must  be  pronounced  a  signal  failure,  caused  by  his  obstinate 
self-sufficiency,  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  literature,  his  merits 
are  undoubtedly  great,  though  his  solid  qualities  as  a  learned  historian 
are  not  embellished  by  any  charms  in  his  style,  which  is  cold,  pompous, 
and  dry.  He  settled  at  Paris  in  1805,  and  carried  on  political  work  along 
with  historical  studies,  of  which  he  gave  forth  the  fruits  in  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  on  the  English  Revolution,  the  early  history  of  France, 
modern  history,  "  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  y'*  and  "  History  of  Cri'- 
ilization  in  France. ^^ 
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Prescott,  William  Hickling,  the  famous  American  historian,  was 
born  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1796,  and  lived  till  1859.  During 
most  of  his  life,  owing  to  an  accident  in  youth,  he  was  partially  or  wholly 
blind,  and  his  life  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power  of  industry  and 
resolution.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  Spanish  history,  publish- 
ing his  '' Ferdhtand  and  IsaMla^^  in  1837.  Its  success  was  great  and 
immediate ;  it  was  received  with  delight  and  applause  in  America  and  in 
the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  author  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid.  It  remains  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  historical  works.  In  1843  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico''  appeared,  and 
in  1847  the  *•  Conquest  of  Ferur  Prescott  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
great  ''History  of  the  Retgn  of  PhiUp  //.»»  Three  volumes  appeared  in 
1855  and  1858.  Extensive  research,  and  a  clear,  picturesque,  and  fasci- 
nating style  are  the  high  qualities  of  the  foremost  of  American  historians. 
Thierry,  Augustin,  French  historian  (1795-1856),  was  born  at  Blois. 
His  famous  work  on  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  appeared  in  1825, 
and  had  a  great  success  by  its  brilliant  style  and  its  originality  of  treat- 
ment. His  eyesight  now  gave  way,  and  the  rest  of  his  works  were  com- 
posed under  the  affliction  of  blindness. 

Michelet,  a  French  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1798,  and  lived  till  1874.  His  chief  works  are  histories  of  France 
and  the  French  RevolutioUy  on  Modern  History^  and  on  natural  history 
and  social  subjects. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop, 
the  eminent  American  his- 
torian, was  born  in  Boston 
(Dorchester),  Massachu- 
setts, in  1814,  and  lived  till 
1877.  His  chief  works  are 
those  on  Dutch  history, 
possessing  great  merit  both 
of  matter  and  style.  These 
are  the  ''History  of  the 
United  N^ether lands ^'*  the 
"Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic'' and  the  "  Life  ofBarne- 
veldtr 

B^ranger,  the  famous 
French  lyrical  writer  (1786- 
1857),  was  born  at  Paris. 
His  early  life  was  one  of 
struggle  and  privation, 
passed  (as  he  tells  us)  in   the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in   a  garret  without 
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a  fire  in  winter,  while  rain  and  snow  through  the  leaky  roof  shed  moist- 
ure on  his  miserable  bed.  His  songs  became  very  popular,  and  five 
collections  of  them  were  published  between  181 5  and  1833.  Under  the 
Bourbon  Restoration  he  suffered  fine  and  imprisonment  for  his  satirical 
remarks  upon  the  system  of  government.  Descriptive  power,  grace, 
vivacity,  and  humor  mark  B^ranger's  songs  as  literary  gems,  com- 
bined with  an.  intense  nationality  of  sentiment  that  explains  his  vast 
popularity  in  France, 

Sta£l»  Madame  de,  the  great  French  writer  (1766-1817),  was  bom  at 
Paris,  the  only  child  of  Neckery  the  Swiss  banker,  and  minister  of  finance 
under  Louis  XVI.  She  had  excellent  abilities,  which  were  developed  in 
converse  at  her  father's  house  with  the  best  scholars  and  wits  of  France, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  women  in  conversational 
powers.  In  1786  she  was  married  to  the  Baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  Swed- 
ish ambassador  at  the  French  court.  At  the  revolution  she  escaped  from 
the  Reign  of  Terror  with  some  difficulty,  and  took  refuge  at  her 
father's  house  in  Switzerland.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1795,  she  took  a 
part  in  political  affairs,  and  was  hostile  to  Napoleon,  who  became  her 
bitter  enemy  and  banished  her  from  Paris.  She  acquired  fame  by  her 
work  (1802)  on  literature  in  its  social  relations  and  effects,  and  by  her 
famous  "  CVr/>f«V  published  in  1807  —  a  romance  containing  charm- 
ing descriptions  of  Italy.  Her  work  on  Germany  (1813)  first  made 
known  to  the  French  the  intellectual  achievements  of  their  ancient 
foe.  On  Napoleon's  downfall  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  lived  there,  in 
the  best  society  and  the  highest  esteem,  until  her  death. 

Later  French  Writers.— In  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury France  began  to  feel,  in  her  literature,  the  influence  of  Germany 
(Goethe  and  Schiller)  and  of  England  (Shakespeare^  Scatty  and  Byron) , 
and  the  result  was  a  revolt  from  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  classical 
drama,  and  the  stiff  conventionalism  and  observance  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  which  had  cramped  the  genius  of  Racine  and  Corneille, 
The  classical  school  of  literature  gave  way,  after  a  fierce  contest,  to  the 
romantic  school,  headed  by  the  genius,  Victor  Hugo^  born  in  1802.  Dram- 
atist (  •*  Cromwell^  "  Marion  Delorme''  " Ruy  Bias,"  " Lucrice  Borgia^^ 
etc.);  novelist  (^^ Notre  Dame  de  Paris j*^  ** Les  MisircUtleSy*  etc.) ;  lyrical 
poet  (  "  Odeset  Ballades^*  ''Feuilles  d'Automne,''  etc.)  —  Victor  Hugo  has 
shown  himself  full  of  vigor,  fire,  and  poetical  power,  and  is  probably  of 
his  kind  the  greatest  writer  France  has  produced.  Amongst  other  noted 
poets  of  this  school  have  been  Alfred  de  Vigny  (1779-1863)  and  Alfred 
de  Musset  (i^io-i^^'j).  The  novelists  of  France  in  this  age  have  been 
numerous  and  brilliant,  some  having  powers  of  the  highest  order,  such 
as   Balsac,   1 799-1850   ('* Euginie   Grandet'^  and   "Z/  Ph-e  Goriot**), 
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Georges  Sand  (the  assumed  name  of  Madame  Dudevant  (i 804-1 876) 
—  author  of  "  Consuelo "  and  many  other  novels),  and  the  co-workers 
Erckmann-Chatrian.  Fridiric  Soulii^  Emile  Souvestre^  Alexandre  Dumas 
the  elder,  and  many  others  well  known.  France  has  also  produced 
brilliant  literary  historians  and  critics.  Amongst  these  may  be  named 
Sainte-Beuve  (1804-1869),  the  best  literary  critic  that  France  ever  had, 
Littri^  Taine^  £mile  Girardin^  Jules  Janifty  and  Thhphile  Gaulier,  As 
philosophical  writers,  France  has  had  Auguste  Comte  (1798-1857),  Victor 
Cousin  ( 1 792-1867),  Montalembert  (18 10-1870);  and  as  political  essayist,' 
De  Tocqueville  (1805-1859),  the  author  of  the  famous  work  on  American 
democracy. 

Gkrman  Writers.  —  Germany,  during  the  past  century,  has  produced 
many  good  writers  in  various  departments.  In  metaphysics,  Kant  was 
succeeded  hy  Fic^ite  (1762-1814),  Hegel  (1770-1831),  and  Schelling  (1775- 
1854).  In  literary  and  historical  criticism  we  note  A,  W,  von  Schlegel  (the 
admirable  translator  of  Shakespeare),  who  died  in  1845 ;  and  his  brother 
Frederick  von  Schlegel  (i 772-1829)  ;  in  history,  Heeren  (i 760-1842),  Ranke, 
the  historian  of  the  popes,  Lappenberg  and  Pauli,  historical  writers  on 
England,  Sybel,  on  the  French  Revolution,  and,  on  Mediaeval  and  Modem 
Church  History,  Hefele,  Herder,  Voigt,  Janssen,  and  Alzog.  Germany  has 
been  especially  active  in  natural  science,  including  medicine  and  astron- 
omy ;  also  in  mathematics,  geography,  ethnology,  and  statistics.  In  ro- 
mance she  has  produced  La  Motte  Fouqui  (1777-1843),  author  of  the 
famous  "  Unditte,*^  a  tale  of  fairy  lore,  full  of  loveliness,  spirituality,  and 
grace;  and  7»r^  (1773-1853).  A'/V^/'/r  (commonly,  from  his  Christian 
names,  known  as  Jean  Paul)  lived  from  1763  to  1825,  famous  for  the 
reflective  and  philosophic  humor  and  fun,  and  the  poetical-prose  style,  of 
his  numerous  tales  and  novels.  In  poetry  Germany  has  had,  during  the 
same  period,  the  stirring  patriotic  lays  of  /^rz/j?  (1769- 1860);  and  of 
Theodor  /Corner  (1791-1813),  the  young  soldier  poet,  killed  in  a  skirmish 
of  the  war  against  Napoleon ;  his  last  lay,  **  Address  to  Afy  Sword,**  was 
written  and  read  to  his  comrades  but  an  hour  before  he  fell ;  his  war- 
songs  were  afterwards  published  as  "  Lyre  and  Sword,"  and  are,  in  their 
way,  unrivalled.  Ukland  (i  787-1 862)  gained  a  wide  fame  by  his  ballads 
and  metrical  romances.  One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  Germany  is 
Heinrich  Heine,  who  was  bom  (of  Jewish  parents)  in  1799  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1856.  His  poems  (chiefly  lyrical)  and  prose  writings  (political 
essays  and  literary  histor}'  and  criticism)  are  full  of  the  finest  wit  and 
humor,  and  he  shines  especially  in  his  vein  of  delicate  irony.  His  coun- 
trymen call  him  **  the  Aristophanes  of  Germany,"  and  a  great  Frenchman 
(Thiers)  has  styled  Heine  "  the  wittiest  Frenchman  since  Voltaire."  This 
versatile  writer  displays  also  moving  pathos,  bitter  scorn,  and  deep  insight 
into  men  and  all  their  ways. 
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Italian  Writers.  —  Itafyy  during  the  nineteenth  century,  has  produced 
the  dramatic  poet  Mantoni  (1784-1873),  the  writer  of  tragedies,  and  also 
of  the  best  specimen  (for  Italy)  of  the  new  style  of  patriotic  historical 
novel  —  " I promessi  Sposi**  Her  writers  have  also  been  active  and  able 
in  history  like  Cesare  CantUt  and  in  natural  science,  classical  philology, 
and  archaeology. 

Russian  Writers.  —  Russia^  since  her  rise  to  political  greatness,  has 
put  in  her  claims  to  be  possessor  of  a  real  native  literature.  Lomonosof 
(1711-1765),  a  man  of  genius,  created  the  language  of  Russian  poetry  by 
introducing  both  poetical  expressions  from  his  own  tongue  and  new  forms 
taken  chiefly  from  German  literature.  He  developed  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  language,  helped  to  form  its  prose,  and  awakened  in  his 
countrymen  a  taste  for  letters.  The  Burns  of  Russia  is  the  poet  Der- 
skavin,  who  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  Russian  arms  during  the  reign 
of  the  great  Catharine,  had  an  original  mind,  awoke  high  patriotic  feel- 
ing, and  was  an  exquisite  painter  of  nature.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Rus- 
sian Academy  (founded  in  1783)  was  a  great  step  in  advance  towards 
literary  culture.  Karamsin^  in  prose,  and  Dmitrieff^  in  poetry,  ably 
carried  on  the  work  well  begun  by  Lomonosof  and  Dershavin  Karam- 
sin  was  admirable  for  style  as  a  journalist,  essayist,  and  historian  (in  his 
History  of  Russia),  and  remains  the  greatest  prose-writer  of  his  country. 
Dmitrieff  wrote  excellent  verse-fables  and  odes,  and  gave  its  permanent 
form  to  the  language  of  Russian  poetry.  Krylof  a  true  poet,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  national  poetry  as  a  most  original  writer  of  fables,  equal 
in  some  respects  to  the  best  in  any  literature.  The  greatest  poet  of  V^yi^- 
s\3L  is  A /exander  Pushkin  (i 799-1837),  a  writer  marked  by  originality, 
imagination,  and  refinement  of  style.  Ivan  Tourguenieffy  a  novelist  of 
great  ability,  who  died  in  1883,  was  a  man  of  European  fame. 

Danish  and  Swedish  Writers. — Denmark  has  produced  a  writer 
of  world-wide  fame  in  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (1805-187 5),  whose  gen- 
ius was  developed  amongst  the  difficulties  and  struggles  of  early  poverty. 
His  fairy  tales  are  known  to  the  children  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  are 
admirable  for  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  humor.  A  like  reputation  be- 
longs to  the  Swedish  novelist,  Fredrika  Bremer ^  who  died  in  1865;  her 
works  depict  with  admirable  truth  and  power  the  manners  and  life  of 
Swenden  and  Norway. 

ARTISTS. 

French  Artists.  —  A  revival  of  French  painting  came  with  the  grand 
style  of  Louis  Davids  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  during  the  great 
Revolution,  and  died  in  1825.  Among  the  greatest  of  his  pupils  were  the 
historical  painter  Baron  C?r<>j  (1771-1835), /«^^J  (1781-1867),  and  the 
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portrait-painter  Baron  Girard  (i 770-1837).  This  (lassie  school  was  ri- 
valled by  the  artists  of  the  new  romantic  style,  Delacroix  (1799-1863), 
Delaroche  (1797-1856),  and  the  battle-painter  Horace  F<n'w/(  1789- 1863). 
France  has  lately  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  that  prolific  genius  Gustave 
Dori^  remarkable  for  brilliant  conception  and  facile  execution.  Millet^ 
Meissonier^  and  Girdmi  are  eminent  as  genre-painters :  Rosa  Bonheur  is 
renowned  for  her  animals  (the  ''^  Horse-fair^''  etc.):  Corot  is  great  at  land- 
scape, and  Henriette  Browne  at  portraiture. 

Qerxnan  Artists.  —  Germany^  in  William  von  Kaulbach^  has  had  one 
of  the  greatest  mural  painters  of  modern  times.  Pie  was  born  at  Arolsen, 
in  the  little  state  of  Waldeck,  in  1805,  and  lived  till  1874.  In  1822  he 
became  a  pupil,  at  Diisseidorf,  of  the  great  Cornelius^  and  attained  fame 
as  a  painter  of  frescos,  or  pictures  executed  in  water-colors  upon  a 
freshly-plastered  wall.  Fresco-painting  is  the  field  for  the  true  poet- 
painter,  and  Kaulbach,  in  this  department,  revived  some  of  the  glories 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  In  1837  he  painted,  in  j^'/zVi,  his  famous 
^''Battle  of  the  Hum"  in  which  spirits  of  the  warriors  whose  corpses  lie 
under  the  walls  of  Rome  are  represented  as  continuing  the  combat  in  the 
air.  In  1846  he  completed  —  in  the  Finacothek  (the  famous  picture- 
gallery  formed  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria)  at  Munich  —  his  colossal  oil- 
painting,  the  ^^  Fall  of  Jerusalem."  At  Berlin  and  at  Munich  Kaulbach 
produced  many  other  works  in  the  noblest  style  of  art.  Feter  von  Corne- 
lius was  born  at  Diisseldorf  in  1787,  and  lived  till  1867.  He  displayed 
his  grandeur  of  conception  in  some  of  his  earliest  work,  was  the  reviver 
of  fresco-painting,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  German  art.  In 
18 19  he  became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
was  then  intrusted  with  the  painting  of  the  walls  of  the  Glyptothek  — 
the  great  sculpture-gallery  —  at  Munich.  In  1825  he  l^ecame  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Munich.  In  one  of  the  great  halls  of  the  Glyptothek  —  the 
Hall  of  Heroes  —  the  frescos  represent  on  a  colossal  scale  the  leading 
events  of  the  ^*  Iliad  :*^  in  the  Hall  of  the  Godsy  the  Grecian  mythology 
is  symbolized.  The  "  Last  Judgment"  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Munich, 
is  considered  very  grand.  The  fame  of  Cornelius  was  great,  and  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  high  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  his  designs;  the  execution  of  his  work,  as  to  details,  has  been 
severely  criticised. 

Exactly  contemporary  with  Cornelius  was  Johaan  Friedrich  Overbeck 
(born  at  LUbeck  in  1780  —  died  in  Rome  1869),  who  was  famed  as  the 
exponent  of  Christian  art.  He  early  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  and, 
moved  by  his  faith  and  his  piety,  he  devoted  his  great  talents  and  his 
life  to  the  treatment  of  Scriptural  and  .Sacred  subjects  in  the  pure,  prc- 
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Raphaelite  style  with  excellent  success  and  notably  free  from  the  gross- 
ness  of  his  era. 

Belgian  Artists.  —  Belgium  has  of  late  years  produced  two  great 
historical  painters  in  Hendrik  Leys  and  Louis  Gallait, 

Dutch  KtXxbXa,^ Holland  \i2&  given  to  the  world  Alma  Tadema^  re- 
markable for  his  skill  in  treating  subjects  which  illustrate  the  old  civili- 
zation of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  etc. 

Danish  Artists.  —  Thorwaldsen^  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  was  born 
in  1770,  and  lived  till  1844.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Canova,  and  was 
first  made  famous  through  Mr,  Thomas  Hope^  who  was  struck  with  a 
model  of  the  Greek  hero  Jason,  and  ordered  its  execution  in  marble. 
Thorwaldsen  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
modem  times,  and  executed  works  for  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum 
contains  about  three  hundred  of  his  works.  His  greatest  success  was 
with  subjects  from  Greek  mythology.  Among  his  best  known  works  are 
the  bas-reliefs  "  Day  "  and  "  N'ight"  and  the  colossal  lion  near  Lucerne, 
in  memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  Tuileries  in 
the  great  French  Revolution. 

DUTCH    LITERATURE,  ART,   AND  SCIENCE  IN   THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  establishment  of  freedom  in  Holland,  after  her  long  contest  with 
Spain,  was  followed  by  a  great  display  of  ability  and  energy  in  the  de- 
partments of  learning  and  art.  The  seventeenth  century  was  the  golden 
age  of  Holland  for  great  works  of  acquirement  and  skill.  In  scholar- 
ship, science,  and  painting  the  Dutch  became  famous  over  Europe.  Hugo 
Grotius,  a  scholar  and  statesman  of  the  most  varied  ability,  was  born  at 
Delft  in  1583,  and  lived  till  1645.  ^^  ^*^  early  age,  after  studying  at  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Leyden  under  the  great  scholar  Joseph 
Scaliger,  he  was  famous  for  his  learning  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
law.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to  practise  as  a  barrister,  and  at 
twenty-four  was  appointed  advocate-general.  In  the  religious  disputes 
which  agitated  Holland  at  this  time  (about  1617)  Grotius  took  the  side 
of  the  great  patriot,  Barneveldt,  and  when  the  latter  was  condemned  and 
beheaded  ( 1619)  Grotius  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for 
life.  He  escaped  by  hiding  himself  in  a  chest  in  which  his  wife  had  sent 
him  a  supply  of  books,  and  took  refuge  in  France  till  1631.  In  1634  he 
went  to  Sweden,  and  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Christina  as  counsellor 
and  ambassador  to  the  French  court,  then  ruled  by  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Grotius  held  this  high  post  for  ten  years  with  universal  esteem,  and  in 
1644  was  welcomed  back  to  Amsterdam  (most  of  his  enemies  being  now 
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dead).  Grotius  was  a  man  of  profound  learning :  a  theologian  and  com- 
mentator on  the  Scriptures,  a  sound  jurist  and  philosopher,  a  classical 
scholar,  and  a  historian.  His  great  work  is  his  "  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis^^ 
on  natural  and  national  law,  which  greatly  promoted  the  philosophy  of 
jurisprudence.  His  work  **  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  "  is 
also  of  value  in  Christian  evidences. 

The  University  of  Leyden  (founded  in  1575)  became  famous  all  over 
Europe.  Among  its  great  classical  scholars  were  Joseph  Scaliger  (born 
in  France  in  1540),  who  died  as  professor  there  in  1609,  being  well  versed 
in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  most  of  the  European 
languages :  he  was  the  founder  of  scientific  chronology.  Other  famous 
classical  men  at  Leyden  were  Lipsius^  the  two  brothers  Heinsius^  Grono- 
vius^  and  Spanheim.  At  Utrecht^  Groningen^  and  other  towns,  universities 
were  founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  promoted  science  and 
learning  by  competition  with  Leyden.  In  physics  and  astronomy,  after 
this  time,  Holland  produced  Huygens  (1629-1695),  who  made  valuable 
discoveries  as  to  the  pendulum ;  in  medicifu,  Boerhaave  ;  and  her  scholars 
were  generally  distinguished  in  philology,  history,  geography,  mathemat- 
ics, and  natural  science,  and  in  the  study  of  civil  and  public  law. 

In  arty  some  of  the  great  names  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  already 
given.  In  the  seventeenth  century ^  Snyder s  (1579-1657)  remains  unsur- 
passed in  hunting-pieces  and  animals:  Paul  Potter  (i 625-1 654)  is  re- 
nowned for  his  cattle-piece  in  the  museum  at  the  Hague,  known  as  **Paul 
Potter* s  Bui  If*  and  for  many  smaller  animal-pieces :  IVynants  was  an  ex- 
cellent landscape-painter :  de  Jleem,  wonderful  at  imitating  flowers  and 
fruits :  van  Huysum  (i  682-1 740),  exquisite  for  flowers :  in  the  delineation 
of  common  life  we  find  Terburgy  the  two  Ostadesy  Jan  Steeny  Gerhard 
Domvy  Metzuy  and  Mieris.  Wouvermans  (1620- 1668)  is  famous  for  the 
battle-pieces,  which  always  have  the  same  gray  horse :  Backhuysen  is  ter- 
rible and  true  in  sea  storms,  for  which  he  used  to  make  his  sketches 
amidst  the  waves,  in  peril  which  often  scared  the  sailors  of  his  boat. 
Great  names  in  Dutch  landscape  are  Berghenty  CuyPy  Hobbemay  the  un- 
equalled marine  painter  William  Vander  Velde  (the  younger),  Adrian 
Vander  Velde,  and  Jacob  RuysdaeL  The  Dutch  school  of  painters  is 
marked  by  faithful  copying  of  nature,  skilful  chiaroscuro  ("light  and 
shade"),  exquisite  finish,  delicate  drawing,  and  good  coloring. 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,   AND   FRENCH    MUSIC. 

In  almost  all  kinds  of  instrumental  music  the  Germans  are  thought  to 
have  surpassed  all  nations,  and  in  that  for  wind-instruments  they  seem 
to  stand  alone.    Among  the  great  names  of  the  century  are : 

Beethoven,  Louis  von  (born  at  Bonn  in  1770,  and  lived  till  1827),  is 
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held  by  most  critics  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  musicians.  He  was 
a  prodigy  of  precocious  ability,  playing  the  violin  excellently  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  composing  sonatas  at  thirteen.  He  was  instructed  in 
composition  at  Vienna  by  Haydn,  and  began  to  write  his  great  works 
in  1801.  In  his  later  years  he  was  perfectly  deaf.  Beethoven  gave  a  new 
character  to  instrumental  music,  improving  even  on  Mozart,  and  display- 
ing the  utmost  boldness  and  richness  of  imagination  in  his  symphonies^ 
masses,  overtures,  quartets,  sonatas,  and  other  compositions.  He  wrote 
also  a  splendid  opera,  "  Fidelio,"  an  oratorio,  "  The  Mount  0/  Olives,**  and 
the  exquisite  song,  " Adelaide** 

"Weber,  Karl  Maria  von  (1786-1826)  early  began  to  write  operas, 
and  resumed  composition  after  studying  at  Vienna  under  the  Abb^  Vog- 
ler.  Weber  next  wrote  overtures,  masses,  sonatas,  2n-\d  piano-forte  sympho- 
nies, and  became  Director  of  the  German  Opera  at  Dresden  in  1816. 
His  great  opera,  *^  Der  Freischiitz,**  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1821,  and 
" Euryanthe **  at  Vienna  in  1823.  "  Oberon**  written  for Covent  Garden 
Theatre  at  Charles  Kemble's  request,  was  produced,  under  the  composer's 
direction,  in  April,  1826.  He  died  in  London,  where  he  was  buried,  in 
the  Moorfields  Catholic  chapel.  Weber  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
of  high  character  in  private  life. 

Schubert,  Franz  Peter,  of  Vienna  (1797-1828),  was  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  composers.  He  wrote  all  kinds  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  pieces,  his  ballads  and  songs  being  the  best  in  that  kind.  In  his 
symphonies  and  other  compositions  for  stringed  instruments  and  for  the 
piano  he  worked  in  the  vein  of  Beethoven,  and  is  remarkable  for  poetic 
feeling,  originality,  pure  melody,  and  richness  of  fancy. 

Schumann,  Robert  (1810-1856).  His  intense  application  to  work 
overcame  his  brain,  and  he  died  in  an  asylum.  His  compositions  are 
very  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  where  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  which  disregards  the  older  masters.  He  wrote  a  cantata 
called  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri**  several  symphonies,  and  smaller  pieces. 

Wagpier,  Richard,  who  died  in  1883,  was  the  chief  representative  of 
the  new  musical  lights  in  Germany.  Aiming  at  intense  realism,  he  is 
held  by  many  to  be  simply  grotesque,  but  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  a 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  His  operas  "  Tannhduser  **  and  **  Lohengrin  " 
are  among  his  chief  works. 

Spohr,  Louis  (1784-1859),  showed  in  early  life  great  ability  as  a  vio- 
lin-player, became  director  of  the  chief  theatre  at  Vienna,  and  in  1823 
was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  electoral  court  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
Spohr  is  famous  as  a  composer  for  the  violin  in  solos  and  concertos;  he 
wrote  operas  ( " Faust "  '^Jessonda**  and  others)  of  high  merit :  his  ora- 
torio "  The  Last  Judgment "  is  a  grand  and  elaborate  work.     His  music. 
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from  its  want  of  melody,  is  not  popular,  and  derives  its  renown  from  the 
taste  of  the  scientific  musicians  and  critics.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
admirable  and  complete  work  on  violin-playing. 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo,  1791-1864,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
composers, was  born  at  Berlin  (of  a  Jewish  family).  He  was  a  precocious 
genius,  and  played  on  the  piano  like  a  master  when  he  was  nine  years 
old.  He  studied  with  Weber  under  the  Abb^  Vogler  at  Darmstadt. 
His  first  operas  failed,  as  the  public  taste  ran  in  the  direction  of  Italian 
music.  Meyerbeer  then  went  to  Italy,  and  wrote  many  operas  there, 
which  were  well  received,  as  he  had  rapidly  acquired  the  new  style,  be- 
tween 18 18  and  1824.  He  then  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  famous  ^Ro- 
bert le  Diable  "  was  produced  with  triumphant  success  in  1831.  The  new 
composer  had  in  himself  the  gifts  of  all  schools  —  the  strength  and  mas- 
siveness  of  the  German,  the  liveliness  of  the  French,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Italian.  His  splendid  ^  Les  Hugtt^nols^'-  created  an  unparalleled  ex- 
citement on  its  production  at  Paris  in  1836.  "Z/  Prophite  "  appeared  in 
\%^f),*' V£toiU du  Nord''  in  1854,  **Z>/>f^>rrfA" in  1858,  and  "Z*^/r/Vfli>ftr" 
in  1865,  after  the  composer's  death. 

Mendelssohn,  Felix,  1809-1847,  the  great  composer,  (grandson  of 
the  famous  Jewish  philosopher  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  friend  of  Lea- 
sing), was  a  native  of  Hamburg.  He  played  well  on  the  piano  and 
composed  ably  before  his  tenth  year.  He  was  known  soon  to  the  world 
by  his  cveriure  to  the  *^ Midsummer  Night* s  Dream**  and  had  a  great 
reception  when  he  came  to  England  in  1829.  He  visited  Paris  and  Italy, 
and  began  his  famous  ** Songs  withatit  Words**  before  1832.  He  then 
took  the  highest  position  as  an  orchestral  conductor  at  great  musical  fes- 
tivals, and  his  band  at  Leipzig  was  the  finest  in  Germany.  His  great 
oratorio  "St.  Paul**  was  first  performed  at  Diisseldorf  in  1836,  and  then 
came  the  "  Lobgesang**  or  **  Hymn  of  Praise**  composed  in  celebration  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing.  In  1843  ^^^  music 
to  the  "  Midsummer  Night* s Dream  *'  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn 
paid  many  visits  to  England,  and  his  grand  work,  the  oratorio  "Elijah^ 
was  first  performed  at  Birmingham  in  1846  under  his  direction.  At  his 
death  he  left  an  unfinished  opera, "  Loreleiy*  and  an  oratorio  (also  imper- 
fect) called  "  Christus**  Mendelssohn  was  a  cultivated  gentleman 
of  the  highest  character,  and  his  published  letters  have  much  literary 
merit. 

Cherubini,  Luigi  ( 1760-1842),  the  eminent  Italian  composer,  was 
born  at  Florence  and  died  at  Paris.  In  early  life  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
composer  of  operas,  and  devoted  himself  later  to  sacred  music,  in  which 
he  produced  his  splendid  "  Coronation  Mass^*  and  an  equally  grand 
''Requiem.** 
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Bellini,  Vincenzo,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  operatic  composers, 
was  born  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  in  1802.  His  most  popular  works  are 
" Norma"  ** /  Puritanic"  and  " La  Sonnambula"  A  man  faultless  in 
moral  character  as  he  was  captivating  in  musical  expression,  he  died  of 
consumption  near  Paris  in  1835. 

Rossini,  Antonio  (i  792-1868),  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  Italian 
opera,  was  born  at  Pesaro  (on  the  Adriatic  coast).  He  began  his  musi- 
cal career  as  a  choir-boy  at  Bologna ;  for  his  purpose  of  writing  operas 
he  specially  studied  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  his  first  success  was  **  Tan* 
credi"  produced  at  Venice  in  18 13.  This  beautiful  work  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  all  over  Europe,  and  Rossini  reached  at  a  bound  the 
height  of  fame.  He  now  poured  forth  operas  in  rapid  succession.  The 
exquisite  ^  II Barbiere  di  Siviglia  **  appeared  at  Rome  in  1816.  Rossini's 
rapidity  of  composition  was  marvellous,  and  he  produced  several  operas 
in  a  year.  One  of  his  finest  productions  "  Semiramide"  came  out  at  Venice 
in  1823.  In  1824  he  settled  in  Paris,  and  in  1829  produced  there  his  mas- 
terpiece, "  William  TtllJ"  This  great  work  is  graceful  in  melody,  rich  in 
its  harmony,  and  varied  in  its  instrumental  scoring ;  but  it  was  coldly  re- 
ceived in  Paris,  and  he  made  a  vow  (which  he  kept)  that  he  would  never 
write  another  opera.  After  retiring  to  Bologna  for  a  number  of  years 
he  settled  in  Paris  in  1855,  and  was  a  well-known  stroller  on  the  Boule- 
vards and  wit  in  society.  His  "  Stabat  Mater^"  a  religious  piece,  appeared 
in  1832. 

Donixetti,  Oaetano  (1798-1848),  the  famous  composer  of  Italian 
operas,  was  born  at  Bergamo.  He  showed  at  an  early  age  a  great  talent 
for  harmony,  and  closely  studied  the  theory  of  scientific  composition  at 
Bologna,  in  the  well-known  school  of  the  Abb^  Mattei.  He  began  to 
write  operas  in  1818,  and  the  first  work  which  gave  him  European  fame 
was  "  Anna  Boleita"  produced  at  Milan  in  1830,  and  soon  followed  by 
the  charming  **  Elisir  d^Amore."  Then  came  the  renowned  *^  Lucrezia 
Borgia"  and  the  equally  famous  " Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  produced  at 
Naples  in  1835.  In  1840  the  grand  "Za  /<if^n/!fl  "  appeared  and  was 
badly  received  in  Paris,  but  its  merits  have  been  since  fully  recognized, 
the  performance  of  the  chief  character  being  one  of  the  finest  displays 
of  the  musical  and  dramatic  art  of  the  unequalled  tenor  Mario.  **  Don 
Pasquale"  appeared  at  Paris  in  1843,  ^^^  i^  ^  charming  work. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe,  a  still  living  Italian  composer,  is  famous  for  his 
popular  operas  "  La  Traviata,"  **  II  Travatore"  etc. 

Auber  (1782-187 1),  the  charming  French  opera  writer,  was  bom  at 
Caen.  The  famous  Scribe  was  the  skilful  composer  of  plots  and  dialogue 
for  Auber's  lively  music,  which  is  thoroughly  French  in  character,  full 
of  graceful  and  piquant  expression.     ^*  Masanielio"  is  a  well-known 
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serious  opera  of  Auber's  ;  but  his  great  talent  lay  in  such  comic  operas 
as  "  Fra  Diavoh  *'  —  a  universal  favorite. 

Qounod,  the  great  French  composer,  still  living,  is  famous  for  his 
opera  "  Fatist"  and  several  sacred  works. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    CHAPTER. 

THE   NEW  WORLD. 
I.  SPANISH  AMERICA. 

1.  The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492  has 
Growth  of  ^^^"  already  related.  In  the  course  of  his  first 
nS^in ** ''**'*^  voyage,  the  island  of  Hayti  or  San  Domingo 
America.  (named  by  Columbus,  Hispagnola)  was  discovered 
and  colonized.  Porta  Rico  ^nd  Jamaica  "^^^ro.  settled  in  1509 
and  Cuba  in  15 11.  On  the  mainland  of  South  America  a 
Spanish  colony  was  founded  in  Colombia  {New  Granada)  in 
1510.  J/ejc/V^;  was  conquered  in  1519-1521;  Ecuador,  Ven- 
ezuela, New  Granada,  Peru,  and  Chili  were  subdued  between 
1524  and  1541,  and  by  these  acquisitions  Spain  rose  to  the 
first  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe  for  colonial  posses- 
sions. We  must  now  relate  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  of 
Peru. 

2.  Fernando  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  born  in 

^     1485  at  Medellin,  in  Estremadura,  and  went  to 

Conquest  of  **  '  ^ 

Mexico  by  the  West  Indies  in  1504.  After  the  occupation 
of  Cuba  (151 1)  by  Spain  he  served  under  Velas- 
quez, the  governor  of  the  island,  and  in  15 18  was  sent  with 
an  expedition  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Cortez  had  with 
him  about  700  Spaniards,  a  few  horses,  and  some  field-guns. 
When  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
natives  were  astounded  at  the  sight  of  the  horses  and  the 
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ships,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon  —  all  new  to  the  people 
of  that  region  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  tribes  were  at  once 
gained  over  by  the  Spanish  general,  who  founded  the  town 
of  Vera  Cruz,  destroyed  his  ships  to  make  his  soldiers  fight  so 
as  to  win,  and  entered  the  town  of  Mexico  in  November,  15 19. 
He  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  kind  of  civilization. 

3.  The  people  called  Aztecs^  who  had  conquered  the  coun- 
try more  than  two  centuries  before,  and  held  it 

when  Cortez  arrived  amongst  them,  believed  in  S^thJAitec.. 
one  supreme  God,  whom  they  never  represented 
either  in  painting  or  sculpture.  They  worshipped  also  a  great 
number  of  inferior  gods,  and  offered  human  victims  at  some 
of  their  sacrifices.  The  Mexican  pictures  contained  chrono- 
logical histories,  and  from  a  copy  of  one  of  these  tables  we 
learn  that  (besides  previous  catastrophes)  they  believed  in  a 
destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  that  certain  families 
were  then  saved.  The  paintings  here  mentioned  were  exe- 
cuted on  skins,  cotton  cloth,  and  paper  made  from  the  leaves 
of  the  aloe.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived,  it  was  seen  at  once 
that  the  Aztecs  were  so  far  civilized  that  the  rights  of  private 
pro^  "^y  had  long  been  recognized,  cities  had  been  built,  and 
various  professions  and  distinctions  of  rank  existed.  The 
monuments  of  the  country  included  large  pyramids  of  un- 
burnt  bricks,  stones  covered  with  sculptured  figures  and  hie- 
roglyphics, idols  of  various  forms,  and  pyramids  built  of  huge 
masses  of  porphyry. 

4.  The  government  was  an  elective  monarchy,  the  sovereign 
being  chosen  by  certain  chief  nobles.     He  was 

nearly  absolute  in  power,  and  was  assisted  in  gov-  o?^hrATtec«. 
ernment  by  a  council  of  chiefs.  There  was  a 
regular  judicial  system,  with  higher  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  lower  magistrates  chosen  by  the  people.  There 
were  codes  of  laws,  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
hieroglyph ical  paintings.  Marriage  was  held  in  high  rever- 
ence.    There  was  a  regular  system  of  slavery  in  a  mild  form. 
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The  severe  penalties  inflicted  by  the  laws  show  respect  for 
some  of  the  great  principles  of  morality,  and  a  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  worthy  of  a  civilized  people,  though  the 
Mexican  mind  had  not  attained  to  the  point  of  relying  on 
moral,  rather  than  physical,  means  for  the  correction  of  evil. 
There  was  a  regular  revenue  system,  with  taxes  on  agricul- 
tural produce  and  on  manufactures. 

5.  The  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  may  be  inferred  from 

a  mention  of  some  of  the  principal  articles. 
5f  ttlJfiuSS  These  include    dresses  of  cotton  cloth,  exquisite 

mantles  of  feather  work ;  ornamented  armor ; 
vases,  collars,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  plates  of  gold ;  crys- 
tal, gilt  and  varnished  goblets  and  jars ;  many  articles  of  pot- 
tery; bells,  arms,  and  utensils  of  copper.  There  was  a 
regular  postal  system,  maintained  by  couriers  on  foot,  for  the 
service  of  the  government.  The  Aztec  conquerors  of  the 
country  were,  above  all  else,  a  military'  people.  Their  tute- 
lary deity  was  the  god  of  war,  and  the  name  "  Mexico  "  de- 
notes the  place  of  his  abode.  They  had  a  regular  army, 
with  banners  for  each  company  and  a  strict  military  code. 
One  honorable  institution  was  that  of  hospitals  in  the  chief 
towns  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  the  permanent  abode  of 
the  disabled  soldiers.  It  may  be  inferred,  altogether,  that 
the  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Mexicans  had  attained 
was  not  much  below  that  of  the  early  English  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great. 

6.  Their  religious  belief  as  to  a  future  life,  and  some  of 

their  rites  and  maxims,  are  startling  in  their  re- 
Sf"5Stecs.      semblance  to  those  of  highly  cultivated,  and  even 

Christian,  nations.  There  was  an  elaborate  or- 
ganization of  priests,  charged  with  the  education  of  the  youth, 
who  practised  astrology  and  divination.  The  temples  — 
"  houses  of  God  "  they  were  called  in  Mexican  —  were  of 
pyramidal  form,  ascended  by  steps  winding  around  the  struc- 
ture outside,  to  a  platform  crowned  with  one  or  two  towers 
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(the  sanctuaries  containing  the  sacred  images  of  the  gods), 
having  altars  in  front  on  which  burned  perpetual  fire.  The 
worshippers  watched  the  human  sacrifices  from  below.  This 
savage  and  revolting  usage,  which  was  combined  with  a  can- 
nibalistic consumption  of  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  reconciles 
the  mind  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  warriors  of 
Christian  Spain. 

7.  This  interesting  people  had  an  arithmetical  system  of 
some  ingenuity,  a  calendar  of  astonishing  cor- 
rectness, a  good  system  of  agriculture,  regular  qir^Sentt  of 
trade  guilds,  social  manners  of  some  refinement,  ****^*«^* 
good  cookery,  graceful  dancing,  instrumental  music,  and 
singing :  and  they  took  snuff  and  smoked  tobacco.  The  ex- 
traordinary things  in  the  character  of  the  Aztec  civilization 
are  the  mixture  of  extremes  of  barbarism  and  refinement, 
and  the  blending  in  the  same  people  of  peculiar  features  in 
the  culture  of  different  nations.  The  details  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  the  country  are  set  forth  in  the  brilliant  pages  of 
Prescott.^ 

8.  Montezuma^  the  sovereign  of  Mexico,  received  Cortez 
as  a  superior,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  looked  Behavior  of 
upon  him  as  a  god  and  a  child  of  the  sun.     Cor-  ^^JJJJ  Jg; 
tez  took  violent  measures  against  the  religion  and  Mexicans, 
the  monarch  of  the  land.     He  destroyed  the  temple  idols  and 
— with  the  Christian  worship —  replaced  them  by  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  the  Infant  Redeemer  and  the  saints.     He 
gained  over  caciques  (or  chieftains)  who  were  hostile  to  Mon- 
tezuma, and,  after  an  attack  had  been  made  on  the  Spanish 
troops,  seized  and  bound  the  king.     The  Mexicans  revolted 
against  their  unhappy  ruler,  whom  they  accused  of  treachery, 
and  killed  him  as  he  strove  to  appease  their  rage.     Cortez 
had  been  joined  by  other  Spaniards  from  Cuba,  and,  after  a 
struggle  with  Montezuma's  successor,  retook  the  capital  (in 

1  See  articles  on  Prescott*s  History  of  the  Cooquest  of  Mexico,  pages  250-997,  in  Mi»' 
ctUaiua^  by  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D.  (Webb,  Gill,  &  Levering,  Louisville),  forsome  correo- 
tions. 
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1521)  by  help  of  the  cannon,  and  was  soon  master  of  the 
country,  which  he  called  New  Spain,  Throughout  the  con- 
quest and  his  subsequent  rule  of  the  country  until  1535,  Cor- 
tez  showed  great  ability  and  bravery. 

9.  The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  were  occupied  by 
i  h  d   1-   ™^"  ^^^  ^^^  amongst  them  very  different  mo- 

ings  with  their  tives.     Some   were   full   of    religious   zeal,   and 

cooijuests. 

inculcated  the  Christian  faith  to  the  natives: 
others  cared  more  for  glory  or  gold,  and,  in  pursuit  of  these, 
trampled  the  people  down.  There  was  therefore  needless 
oppression  of  the  natives,  the  war  of  conquest  *  effected  their 
partial  extermination,  in  places,  and  disorders  and  dissensions 
arose  among  the  conquerors  themselves. 

10.  Francisco  Fizarro,  the  discoverer   and  conqueror  of 

FerUy  was  born  in  Estremadura  about  147  c,  and 

Conquest  of  -r/  »J» 

Peru  by  went  out  to  Spanish  America  in  search  of  adven- 

Pixarro.  ,  ,  ,  -         .... 

tures  and  fortune.  After  joining  in  various  expe- 
ditions, and  settling  for  a  time  near  Panama,  he  started  in 
1524  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  and  conquest  southwards 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  Pizarro  heard  of  the  rich  empire  of 
Peru,  and  went  to  Spain  to  seek  help  and  authority  at  the 
court,  returning  with  a  commission  as  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  expected  conquest.  In  1531  he  sailed  again 
from  Panama  with  a  small  force,  and  landed  in  Peru  while  a 
civil  war  was  going  on  there.  The  Spaniards  entrapped  and 
killed  the  Inca  (or  king)  Atahualpa^  and,  being  joined  by 
more  men  from  Spain,  conquered  the  country.  In  1535  the 
city  of  Lima  was  founded,  as  a  capital,  by  Pizarro.  The 
able  and  cruel  governor  of  Spain's  new  acquisition  was  killed 
in  1 541  at  Lima  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  countrymen. 

11.  A  rude  state  of   civilization  existed  in  Peru  at   the 

1  The  motives  and  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquest  of  Mexico  and  their  other 
dominions  in  North  and  South  America*  even  as  most  unfavorably  represented,  will  be 
found  to  reflect  no  such  discredit  as  is  commonly  supposed,  when  contrasted,  for  instances 
with  those  of  the  English  in  the  subjugation  of  the  many  millions  of  India,  begun  under 
Lord  Clive  two  hundred  years  later,  or  with  the  crying  injustice  done  to  the  American 
Indians  down  to  the  present  day. 
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time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  people  had  a  system  of 
picture-writing  like  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Architecture  and 
sculpture  were  in  a  rudimentary  state :  the  found- 
ing of  metals  was  known  and  practised  with  some  of  pero^**** 
skill.  The  capital  of  the  country  was  Cuzco^  where 
the  Inca  ruled  with  a  mild  form  of  despotism.  The  chief 
object  of  worship  was  the  Sun  ;  the  moon,  stars,  and  thunder 
were  also  adored :  the  sun  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
supreme  Being  and  Creator  of  the  world.  There  was  a  numer- 
ous priesthood,  headed  by  the  royal  princes  and  the  nobles. 
Something  was  known  of  astronomical  science,  and  the  true 
length  of  the  year  was  established,  with  a  division  into  twelve 
months.  There  was  a  regular  government,  under  viceroys 
appointed  by  the  Inca  for  the  four  provinces,  with  councils 
to  administer  finance,  justice,  and  war.  The  use  of  money 
was  unknown,  and  trade  was  by  barter.  Spinning  and  weav- 
ing occupied  the  women,  and  the  men  were  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

12.   In  15 1 2  the  gallant  Spanish  captain  Ponce  de  Leon  dis- 
covered Florida,  sighting  the  land  (bright  with 
the  flowers  of  spring)  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  the  diacovcric* 

and  conquests. 

Spaniards  call  Pascua  Florida,  whence  comes 
the  region's  name.  In  1538  Ferdinand  de  Soto  set  out,  with 
some  hundreds  of  soldiers,  cavaliers,  and  priests,  from  the 
Florida  coast,  in  search  of  gold,  and  after  crossing  what  is 
now  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  came  out  in  the 
third  year  (1541)  on  the  bank  of  the  mighty  river  still  called 
by  its  Indian  name,  meaning  "  great  father  of  waters."  After 
another  year  of  wandering  De  Soto  died,  without  discovering 
the  wished-for  gold,  and  was  buried  in  the  river  by  his  com- 
rades, who  then  built  boats,  and  made  their  way  down  to  the  set- 
tlements in  Mexico.  In  1565  Florida  was  colonized  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  founded  St,  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the 
United  States.  In  1582  New  Mexico  was  explored,  and  Santa 
Fk,  the  second  oldest  town  of  the  States,  was  built.     Before 
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this  time  California  had  been  explored  as  far  north  as  the 
present  border  of  Oregon.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Spaniards  held  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Yucatan, 
and  Florida,  and  had  explored  much  of  the  present  southern 
United  States.  In  South  America,  Buenos  Ayres  (first 
founded  in  1535,  and  then  destroyed  by  the   Indians)  was 
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finally  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1580.  The  whole  of  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
including  Paraguay,  formed  until  1776  a  part  of  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Peru. 

13.   The  Spanish  conquerors  and  colonizers  founded  numer- 
ous towns,  at  first  along  the  coasts,  as  military 
nfSriSicy!**'  posts  and  places  of  trade,  and  then  in  the  interior, 
near  to  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
whose  produce  formed  the   chief  article  of  export  to  the 
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mother  country.  The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  *  became 
selfish  and  exclusive,  devoted  solely  to  the  enriching  of  Spain, 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  natives  or  of  the  Span- 
ish settlers,  or  any  wise  attempts  to  develop  the  great  natural 
resources  of  her  vast  empire  in  America,  apart  from  the 
precious  metals.  The  decline  of  Spain's  power  in 
Europe  led  to  the  revolt  of  her  colonies  early  in  the 
present  century. 

14.  In  18 13  a  national  congress  declared  Mexico  independ- 
ent, and  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  Spanish    j^^^.^ 
forces,  and  between  various  claimants  of  power,   dared  inde- 
Iturbidc  became  t^mperor;    but  soon  a  republic  p«"<*«"*- 
was  established  and  the  whole  of  the  country  freed  from  Euro- 
pean interference  in  1825.     A  miserable  period  of  strife  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Santa  Anna  rose  to  power,  ruling  the 
country  as  dictator  from  1841  to  1844.     After  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  ending  in  1848,  Mexico  ceded  to  the  great 
republic  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California. 

15.  In  1864  France  set  up  an  empire  for  a  time,  ruled  by 
Maximilian^  an  Austrian  archduke,  a  man  of  high 

abilities  and  culture.  An  able  man  x\2lvc\^^  Juarez  feres  with 
(a  full-blooded  Indian),  possessing  both  integrity 
and  the  capacity  of  a  statesman,  had  been  President  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  previous  to  this  rash  interference  of  France, 
and  in  the  end  his  cause  prevailed.  The  French  troops  were 
withdrawn  at  the  virtual  demand  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  unhappy  Maximilian  was  captured  and  shot  in  1867. 
Juarez  resumed  his  power  till  his  death  in  1872,  and  the  re- 
publican government  still  exists  in  the  land  subdued  for  Spain 
of  old  by  Hernando  Cortez. 

16.  Peru  revolted  in  182 1,  and  finally  expelled  the  Span- 
iards in  1824.     Since  that  time  the  history  of  the 
republic  of  Peru  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  Spain  loses 
—  civil  wars  (save  for  a  tranquil  period  from  1845 

1  The  Colonial  policy  of  England  was  ever  selfish  and  exclusive. 
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to  185 1)  ;  revolutions ;  wars  with  Ecuador  and  Spain  ;  earth- 
quake (in  1868) ;  pestilence  (yellow  fever,  1869)  ;  insurrec- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  a  war  with  Chili  (1879  to  1884),  which  has 
ended  badly  for  the  country  of  the  ancient  Incas. 

17,  Central  America  broke  off  from  Spain  in   182 1,  and 

now  forms  several  separate  republics.  South- 
from  sjain.**  wards,  again,  New  Granada  (or  Colombia),  Ven- 
ezuela, Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  acquired  their  inde- 
pendence, after  many  struggles,  between  181 1  and  1825,  the 
hero  of  the  contest  being  the  famous  Simon  Bolivar^  the 
greatest  man  connected  with  the  modern  history  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies  in  America. 

18.  Bolivar  was  born  in  the  city  of  Caracas,  on  the  coast 

of  Venezuela,  in  1783,  and,  as  a  man  of  good 
of  Bolivar!"^'  family  and  education,  and  much   native  energy, 

became  a  leader  of  the  patriotic  party  in  Vene- 
zuela in  181 1.  He  was  at  first  unsuccessful  against  the  Span- 
ish troops,  and  left  the  country  for  a  time;  but  in  1813  he 
invaded  Venezuela,  from  New  Granada,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  and  carried  all  before  him.  Defeating  the  Span- 
ish troops  in  battle  after  battle,  aided  by  the  forces  that  daily 
joined  him,  Bolivar  entered  Caracas,  the  capital  of  his  coun- 
try, on  August  4,  18 13,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  patriots. 
Then  ill  success  came,  and  the  royalist  troops  were  masters 
of  Venezuela  again  by  the  end  of  18 14.  Bolivar  had  gone  to 
assist  the  people  of  New  Granada,  and  captured  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota  ior  them  in  December,  1814.  In  18 17  he  again  in- 
vaded Venezuela,  defeated  the  Spanish  army  in  several  des- 
perate engagements,  and  established  himself  at  Angostura 
(on  the  Orinoco)  by  the  end  of  the  year.  After  organizing 
matters  for  the  republican  party,  Bolivar  went  again  to  assist 
the  republicans  of  New  Granada  in  18 19,  gained  some  great 
victories,  drove  out  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  entered  Santa 
Fk  de  Bogota  as  a  triumphant  deliverer  in  August.  He  was 
at  once  made  president  of  the  republic,  and,  with  a  powerful 
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army,  returned  to  Venezuela  in  order  to  expel  the  Spaniards 
finally  from  his  country.  On  his  entry  into  Angostura  Boli- 
var was  received  as  the  liberator  and  father  of  his  country, 
and  he  justified  the  title  by  a  series  of  further  brilliant  suc- 
cesses against  the  Spanish  forces.  The  independence  of 
Venezuela  was  secured,  and  in  June,  1820,  Bolivar  entered 
his  native  city,  Caracas,  as  a  conqueror.  In  182 1  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (  Venezuela  and 
New  Granada  combined)  ;  and  then,  with  his  indomitable 
love  of  freedom  and  fighting,  marched  against  the  Spanish 
oppressors  in  Quito  and  Peru,  After  alternations  of  success 
Peru  was  made  independent  by  the  end  of  1825,  and  in  June 
of  that  year  Upper  Peru  was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  still 
called  Bolivia  in  honor  of  the  determined  champion  of  South 
American  liberty.  In  settling  the  constitution  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  freed,  Bolivar  was  accused  of  designs  to  make 
himself  a  perpetual  and  irresponsible  dictator;  and  this  be- 
lief led  to  long  dissensions  between  his  party  and  that  of  the 
thorough  republicans,  who  regarded  him  as  seeking  to  play 
the  rble  of  a  Napoleon.  Bolivar  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Colombia  in  May,  1830,  and  died  at  Carthagena  in  the  fol- 
lowing December,  having  on  his  lips,  to  the  last,  expressions 
of  earnest  desire  for  the  union  of  parties  and  the  welfare  of 
the  states  which  he  had  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

19.  Buenos  Ay  res  and  the  other  La  Plata  provinces  ac- 
quired their  freedom  in  1809,  when  the  French  independence 
had  for  a  time  conquered  Spain;  their  history  A^w^nd 
since  that  date  has  been  one  of  frequent  revolu-  **»™P»*y- 
tions  and  intestine  wars.  The  history  of  Paraguay  has  been 
in  some  respects  remarkable.  It  was  first  settled  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1535.  In  1608  a  number  of  Jesuits  established 
a  form  of  government,  adapted  to  promote  the  morality  and  wel- 
fare of  those  untaught  children  of  nature  and  powerful  in  pro- 
ducing good  results,  —  which  continued  till  1758,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  the  Brazilians  and  Spaniards.      In  1811  Para- 
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giiay  revolted  from  Spain  and  became  free  at  once.  In  1814 
a  Dr,  Franda^  who  had  been  secretary,  to  the  revolutionary 
junta  in  181 1,  made  himself  Dictator^  and  ruled  with  a  firmly- 
held  despotism  until  his  death  (at  the  age  of  eighty-four)  in 
1840.  His  domination  forms  a  phenomenon  in  modern  his- 
tory. Francia  maintained  a  rigorous  system  of  spies,  and 
strictly  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  other  nations.  In 
1845  President  Lopez  threw  open  Paraguay  to  foreigners  and 
to  trade,  but  the  country  was  thwarted  in  its  progress  by  the 
selfish  policy  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  crippled  commerce 
through  its  command  of  the  outlet  by  the  river  La  Plata. 
This  led  to  war,  and  in  1852  Rosas,  the  Dictator  of  Buenos 
AyreSj  was  defeated  and  driven  out.  Paraguay  then  became 
really  independent,  and  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  was 
opened  to  vessels  of  small  burden.  Lopez  died  in  1862,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  an  enlightened  man  of  European 
ideas,  who  exerted  himself  to  promote  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, and  made  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Brazil,  and  other  countries.  Just  as  Para- 
guay was  beginning  to  prosper,  a  disastrous  war  with  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  {which  included  Buenos  Ayres  and 
thirteen  other  provinces)  broke  out  in  1865,  and  continued  till 
1870.  By  this  contest  the  country  was  laid  waste  and  the 
population  much  diminished.  A  popular  constitutional  gov- 
ernment has  now  been  established,  and  Paraguay  has  again 
a  career  of  prosperity  open  before  her,  having  a  temperate 
and  healthy  climate,  varied  and  valuable  vegetable  products 
(including  the  mat^,  or  Paraguayan  tea),  some  mineral  wealth, 
and  an  export  trade  in  timber  and  hides. 

20.   The  most  prosperous,  powerful,  and  enlightened  of  the 

Spanish  republics  in  South  America  is  Chili,  which 
if  clPui!*'*"*'*  in  1884  victoriously  finished  a  war  with  Peru  and 

Bolivia,  Education  flourishes,  the  climate  is 
healthy,  valuable  minerals  (especially  silver  and  copper)  are 
abundant,  and  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.     Chili  revolted 
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from  Spain  in  1810,  and  achieved  her  independence  in  182 1. 
In  the  long  struggle  of  the  patriots  against  the  Spanish  power, 
Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins  was  a  conspicuous  hero,  chosen  by 
the  people  as  their  first  ruler  and  intrusted  with  dicta- 
torial powers,  for  many  years,  which  he  exercised  with  pru- 
dence. During  the  latter  part  of  the  struggle  she  had,  in 
naval  affairs,  the  aid  of  the  great  English  warrior  and  seaman 
(the  only  rival  of  Nelson  in  skill  and  prowess)  Lord  Cochrane 
the  late  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Driven  from  his  country  by 
the  grossest  injustice  and  ill-treatment,  he  took  charge  of  the 
Chilian  fleet  in  18 18,  and  soon  made  his  presence  known 
with  fatal  effect  to  the  Spanish  commanders  in  those  seas. 
His  chief  exploit  of  gallantry  and  skill  was  his  cutting  out 
(/>.  attacking  and  capturing  with  boats)  of  the  Spanish  forty- 
gun  frigate  Esmeralda^  in  1820,  from  under  the  guns  of  Callao 
Castle. 

21.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  all  that  remain  to  Spain  of 
her  great  colonial  dominions  in  America.     From    „  .  , 

SjustiOK 

1868  to  1878  a  rebellion  existed  in   Cuba,   and  Spanish 
hostilities  were  carried  on   with  great  ferocity, 
and  at  enormous  cost  to  Spain  in  men  and  money. 


II.   PORTUGUESE   AMERICA. 

I.  The  acquisition  by  Portugal  of  her  colonial  dominions 
in  the  East  Indies^  and  the  loss  of  most  of  them 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  5^*^/****'^ 
been  related  in  their  place  (page  10).  The  only 
possession — a  great  one  —  of  Portugal  in  South  America 
was  Brazil^  discovered  by  Pirifon  (as  already  related)  in  1500, 
and  soon  afterwards  occupied  by  De  Cabral  in  the  name  of 
Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal.  The^/^ra/j  of  Portugal^  banished 
thither,  began  to  cultivate  the  sugar-cane  in  1548,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  profitable  work.  St,  Salvador  ^zs  built  in  1549. 
The  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of 
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Brazil,  attacked  the  Portuguese  there,  and  succeeded  for  a 
time,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
Dutch  were  in  the  end  partly  driven  out  and  partly  bought 
off,  and  Portugal  was  mistress  of  all  Brazil  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  1698  the  gold  mines  of  the  country  were 
discovered,  and  in  1728  the  diamond  mines,  which  up  to  1810 
sent  to  Portugal  over  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  brilliants. 
Rio  Janeiro  became  the  chief  port.  The  administration  of 
affairs  was  exclusive,  jealous,  and  short-sighted,  restricting 
trade,  and  making  the  gold  and  the  gems  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth,  instead  of  developing  the  boundless  vegetable  re- 
sources of  the  land.  When  the  trouble  fell  on  Portugal  by 
the  French  invasion  in  1807,  the  Regent  (in  November  of 
that  year)  sailed  with  the  court  for  Brazil ;  and  this  step  led 
by  degrees  to  a  separation  of  the  great  South  American  col- 
ony from  the  mother  country.  The  Portuguese  court  resided 
at  Rio  Janeiro  from  1808  to  182 1  ;  and  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  financial  matters  was  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese 
of  Europe,  and  against  the  interests  of  the  Brazilian  {i,e. 
Portuguese  colonial)  nobles  and  people.  A  desire  for  Bra- 
zilian independence  arose.  In  18 16  the  regent  became  King 
of  Portugal  2LsJohn  VI.,  and  returned  to  Europe  in  1821. 
2.    In  1822  Brazil  peacefully  assumed  independence,  and  a 

National  Assembly  appointed  Dom  Pedro  (eldest 
pendent!***"      SOU    of    the   King    of    Portugal)   constitutional 

Emperor  of  Brazil;  the  independence  of  the 
country  was  recognized  by  Portugal  in  1825.  In  183 1  Dom 
Pedro,  after  some  insurrectionary  movements,  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  young  son,  who,  as  Dom  Pedro  IL,  was  a  very 
able  and  enlightened  emperor,  a  frequent  visitor  to  Europe, 
and  a  ruler  who  has  greatly  developed  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Roads  and  railways  have  been  made ;  education 
has  been  fostered ;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works 
have  been  improved  and  extended ;  the  only  hindrances  to 
the  rapid  progress  of  Brazil  have  been  the  wars  with  Buenos 
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AyresYCi  185 1,  and  with  Paraguay  (1865-1870).  Two  results 
of  this  last  struggle  were,  however,  beneficial  to  Brazil  and 
to  the  continent  generally  —  the  establishment  of  Brazil  as  a 
great  power  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  whole  river  system  of  La  Plata.  In  187 1  an  act 
of  great  importance  was  passed  —  that  for  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  A  great  future  should  now  be  lying 
before  a  country  of  boundless  capabilities  in  agriculture, 
pasturage,  and  mining,  and  blessed  with  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  enlightened  and  liberal  ideas.  Such  was  Brazil, 
under  the  European  Dom  Pedro  IL,  as  the  only  remaining 
monarchy  in  the  New  World.  Having  gone  to  Europe  for  his 
health  in  1887,  he  committed  the  government  to  the  Craton 
Princess  Isabel^  who  in  1888,  as  Princess  Regent,  signed  the 
law  completing  the  emancipation  of  1,300,000  slaves.  In 
revenge  for  this  the  planters,  it  is  supposed,  incited  a  revolu- 
tion, the  imperial  government  was  overthrown,  the  Emperor 
was  dethroned,  and  later  a  Republic  was  established  by  a 
confederation  of  twenty  states  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  of  which  Dedoro  da  Fonseca  was  made 
the  President.  In  the  present  year  (1891)  Fonseca  has  been 
forced  to  resign  that  office.  The  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro^  on 
a  magnificent  bay,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  whole  southern 
hemisphere,  with  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million. 

III.     FRENCH    AMERICA. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the  French  navigators  and 
colonizers  soon  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Cape  Breton  Island^ 
east  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  named  by  French  fishermen  (in  search 
of  cod  off  Newfoundland)  from  their  home  in  Brittany.  In 
1535  Cartier  ascended  the  St,  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  hill 
which  he  named,  from  its  fine  prospect,  Mont  R/ai  (Regal 
Mountain),  the  site  of  Montreal,  Other  explorers  followed, 
and  Champlain,  in  1605,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence.     After 
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him  was  named  (in  1609)  the  Lake  Champiain  (in  New  York 
and  Vermont),  connected  with  the  great  river  by  the  stream 
afterwards  called  the  Richelieu,  from  the  great  cardinal  who 
was  chief  minister  of  France.  In  1605  the  first  permanent 
French  settlement  in  America  was  founded  at  Fort  Royal  \n  Nova 
Scotia,  a  land  which  was  called  by  the  French  settlers  Acadia 
or  Acadie}  In  1608  Champiain  established  a  trading  post  at 
Quebec,  which  was  the  first  permanent  French  settlemetit  in  Can- 
ada. Under  his  auspices  the  authority  of  France  was  estab- 
lished on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  subsidiary  to  the 
main  purpose  of  extending  among  the  Indians  the  knowledge 
and  saving  influences  of  Christianity  —  his  expression  being 
that  **  the  salvation  of  a  soul  was  worth  more  than  the  con- 
quest of  an  Empire."  The  Franciscans  were  the  first  of  the 
missionaries,  soon  followed  by  Jesuit  Fathers,*  of  whom,  says 
Bancroft,  "the  history  of  their  labors  is  connected  with 
the  origin  of  every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of  French 
America ;  not  a  cape  was  turned,  nor  a  river  entered,  but  a 
Jesuit  led  the  way."  The  Mississippi  valley  and  the  shores 
of  the  great  lakes  were  mainly  explored  by  Jesuit  priests, 
who,  in  1668,  founded  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  oldest  European 
settlement  in  Michigan.  One  of  these  devoted  missionaries, 
Father  Marquette,  descended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the 
river  Arkansas ;  and  another  Frenchman,  La  Salle,  in  1682 
made  his  way  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  called  the 
country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  after  his  sovereign, 
Louis  XIV.,  Louisiana.  The  result  of  all  was,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1754)  the  French  held 
Cape  Breton  and  Canada,  and  had  a  line  of  forts  along  the 

1  See  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  State*  (Centennial  Edition),  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
127  et  uq.t  for  a  recital  of  the  facts  of  the  inhuman  removal  (in  1755)  of  the  inhabitant. 
"  I  know  not  if  the  annals  of  the  human  race  keep  the  record  of  sorrows  so  wantonly 
inflicted,  so  bitter,  and  so  perennial,  as  fell  upon  the  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia." 

'  They  founded  the  first  college  in  North  America  at  Quebec,  in  1635,  (und  the  first 
charitable  institutions.  For  an  account  of  their  missions  and  the  wonderful  heroism  of 
the  martyred  Fathers,  DanuU  LalUtruni,  De  Brebeuf,  and  JogveSt  see  the  "  Jesuits  in 
North  America  "  by  Francis  Parknian. 
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river  Ohio  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  on  the  coast  were  blocked  out  from  the  trade 
in  furs  with  the  Indians  to  the  west.  Through  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  France  lost  her  possessions 
in  three-fourths  of  North  America.  The  conquest  of  Canada 
by  England  in  1759  ended  French  dominion  in  North  America, 
Save  in  Louisiana,  which  was  sold  to  the  United  States  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  1803. 

IV.  DUTCH  AND  SWEDISH  AMERICA. 
In  1609  Captain  Henry  Hudson^  an  English  navigator  in 
the  Dutch  service,  entered  the  harbor  of  what  is  now  New 
York,  and,  in  hope  of  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  (which  re- 
veals the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  that  time), 
ascended  the  fine  river  called  by  his  name.  The  Dutch  then 
claimed,  under  the  name  of  New  Netherlands^  all  the  re- 
gion from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Delaware  River.  In  1614  the 
Dutch  founded  the  city,  now  New  York^  which  they  called 
New  Amsterdam,  In  1638  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finland- 
ers  founded  a  settlement  called  New  Sweden^  to  the  east 
of  Maryland,  but  it  was  conquered  by  the  Dutch  in  1655, 
and  absorbed  into  their  territory.  In  1664  the  English  drove 
out  the  Dutch  rulers  from  the  whole  of  "  New  Netherlands," 
and  remained  henceforward  masters  of  that  part  of  the 
coast. 

V.     ENGLISH-SPEAKING   AMERICA. 

The  mainland  of  America  was  discovered  hy  John  Cabot 
(a  Venetian  pilot,  of  Bristol,  sent  out  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.)  in  1497,  at  the  part  now  called  Labrador,  fourteen 
months  before  Columbus  discovered  (in  1 498)  the  mainland  of 
South  America,  near  the  Orinoco.  Cabot  believed  that  he 
had  reached  the  territory  of  the  Great  Cham,  King  of 
Tartary,  just  as  Columbus  thought  (and  died  in  the  belief) 
that  he  had  found  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  In  1498  Sebas- 
tian Caboty   son  of  John,   discovered  Newfoundland,    The 
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doings  of  subsequent  explorers  —  Frobisher,  Drake,  Rakigh^ 
and  others  —  belong  to  English  history.  English  coloniza- 
tion in  the  New  World  begins  with  the  settlers  sent  out  in 
1607  by  the  ^^  London  Company  ^^  of  merchants.  These  men 
made  at  Jamestown,  not  the  present  town  so  called,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  Virginia  and  the  south  became  the  favorite 
places  for  English  colonists  of  Cavalier  (Royalist)  princi- 
ples in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  In  1620  the  Puritan  set- 
tlements of  New  England  began  with  the  landing  of  the 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers "  from  the  **  May/lower,''  at  Cape  Cod 
(Massachusetts),  and  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Plymouth, 
From  this  beginning  arose  the  thirteen  colonies —  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Georgia,  Amidst  many 
struggles  with  the  wilderness  and  with  the  native  Indians 
they  grew  in  prosperity  and  population,  and  in  contending  for 
their  rights  with  the  home-government  and  controversies  with 
each  other  as  to  their  various  rights  and  privileges  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  were  stoutly  developed.  The  assembly,  in 
1 6 19,  at  Jamestown,  was  the  first  legislative  body  that  ever  met 
in  America  —  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  (named 
Yeardley),  the  local  council  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and 
deputies,  or  "  burgesses,"  chosen  from  the  various  plantations, 
or  "  boroughs."  In  162 1  2i  written  constitution  —  the  first  in 
America  —  was  drawn  up,  and  Virginia  thus  became  a  nursery 
of  freedom  for  coming  generations.  As  the  laws  and  com- 
merce of  England  treated  African  negroes  as  merchandise, 
slavery  was  introduced.  In  16 19  the  captain  of  a  Dutch 
trading  vessel  sold  twenty  negroes  to  the  colonists  ;  they  were 
employed  in  cultivating  tobacco,  and  found  profitable  at  the 
work :  others  were  imported,  and  that  evil  —  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  boundless  bloodshed  in  the  late  civil  war  —  had 
thus  begun  as  an  institution.     In  1633  the  Catholic  settle- 
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ment  of  Maryland  was  founded  under  the  grant  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore, and  there  was  first  established  religious  as  well  as 
civil  liberty,  and  there  peace  and  friendliness  with  the  Indians 
existed.  In  1643  the  settlements  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plym- 
outh^ Aew  Haven^  and  Connecticut  formed  a  league  entitled, 
"  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England^''  for  common  protec- 
tion against  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch  and  French  settlers. 
As  time  went  on  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  more  developed, 
and  the  way  was  paved  for  the  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  mother  country.  The  French  and  Indian  war  (\i^^- 
1763)  —  including  General Braddock's  defeat  (1755),  the  cap- 
ture (from  the  French)  of  Louisburg,  Crown  Point,  and  Ti- 
conderoga  (1757-1759),  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  (1759- 
1760)  —  belongs  to  English  history.  The  effect  of  these  strug- 
gles upon  the  colonists  was  that  they  had  learned  to  act  and 
fight  together,  to  know  their  strength,  to  raise  troops,  vote 
supplies,  and  legislate  for  themselves,  and  had  become  trained 
in  every  way  for  future  battles  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  In 
1775  the  thirteen  American  colonies  contained  about  two 
millions  of  people.  The  northern  and  middle  colonies  were 
advanced  in  education,  and  generally  simple  in  mode  of  life ; 
the  southern  colonies  were  aristocratic  and  slave-holding  com- 
munities. The  history  of  the  successful  Revolutionary  War 
of  177s  to  1783  has  been  sketched  in  our  treatment  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  independence  of  the  United 
5/^:/^^  was  recognized :  a  constitution  was  adopted  in  1787, 
and  the  great  George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States — for  the  constitutional  term 
of  four  years  —  on  April  ^oth,  1789. 

VI.    THE   UNITED   STATES   TO   x86x. 
I.   The  growth  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  important  facts  in  modern   Rapid  growth 
history.     The  thirteen   states   have   now  become  fhfuSted°' 
forty-four  (besides  the  "  District "  of  Columbia  and  States. 
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fist,  **  territories  **  ),*  with  a  total  area  of  over  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  sixty-five  millions. 
This  result  is  due  to  the  possession  of  a  vast  territory  of  gen- 
erally fertile  soil,  to  European  emigration,  to  mineral  wealth, 
to  the  free  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  energetic, 
ingenious,  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  American  people, 
who  have  developed  from  the  English-speaking  stock,  blended 
with  others,  an  advanced  type  of  character  and  civilization. 
This  wonderful  country  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico :  it 
has  the  largest  inland  lakes,  the  greatest  rivers,  the  most 
varied  climate  and  productions,  the  richest  mines,  and  the 
grandest  scenery,  with  the  greatest  waterfalls,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  any  settled  region  of  the  world. 

2.   Georgf  Washington  —  the  first  and  most  illustrious  of 

American  presi- 
dents —  was  in 
power  for  two 
terms  of  office,  1 789-1 797. 
Under  his  wise  and  firm 
rule  the  credit  of  the  new 
Republic  was  established, 
and  the  policy  of  keeping 
free  from  all  European  alli- 
ances was  adopted.  There 
were  two  chief  parties  in  the 
country  —  the  Federalists  ^ 
who  wished  for  a  strong 
general  or  central  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Republicans^ 
afterwards  called  Demo- 
rights   of   the    individual    states 


Washington, 
Adams,  and 
JeflTerson, 
presidents. 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 


crats^  who   advocated   the 
united. 

John  Adams  —  revered  for  his  high  character  and  his  de 

1  Alaska,  An'zcHa,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah, 
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voted  services  during  the  revolutionary  period  — was  president 
from  1797  to  1801.  His  spirited  action  regarding  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  French  Directory  gave  a  standing  to  this  new-born 
nation,  and  resulted  in  peace  instead  of  war.  The  Federalist 
policy  of  his  administration,  otherwise,  was  not  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  people.  In  1800  the  seat  of  government 
was  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Thomas  Jefferson — an  accomplished  statesman,  and  chief 
author  of  the  '^Declaration  of  Independence  "  in  1800  was  chosen 
president  over  Aaron  Burr.  Each  had  the  same  number  of 
electoral  votes,  and  the  choice  had  to  be  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where,  also,  neither  had  a  majority  until 
the  35th  ballot,  when  Jefferson  was  elected,  and  Burr  became 
vice-president.  The  principles  of  democracy  as  laid  down 
by  Jefferson  have  since  prevailed  as  against  the  high  conser- 
vative views  and  policy  of  the  Federal  school  of  statesman- 
ship. The  war  declared  by  Tripoli  against  the  United  States 
in  1801  gave  occasion  for  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Navy  during 
the  four  years  which  it  occupied.  Owing  to  Jefferson,  Louisi- 
ana^ was  purchased  from  France  (1803),  giving  the  states  a 
large  accession  of  territory  and  full  possession  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1807  the  first  steamboat  —  made  by  Robert  Fulton 
—  began  to  run  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  for  years  the 
river  Hudson  had  the  only  craft  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  British  ship  Leopard  having  fired  into  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake  (June,  1807),  when  unprepared,  —  in  ex- 
ercise of  England's  claim  of  right  of  search  for  British  sub- 
jects for  impressment  into  her  Navy,  —  and  having,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  national  rights  of  the  United  States,  taken  out 
four  naturalized  American  citizens.  President  Jefferson  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  all  British  ships  of  war  to  leave  the 
coast,  and  demanded  reparation  from   Great   Britain.     Con- 

1  "  Louisiana  "  then  included  a  vast  territory  to  north  and  west  of  the  present  state, 
i.e.,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  Mexico ;  and  also  beyond  ^«  Rocky  Mountains,  what  is  now  Oregon. 
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gress  laid  an  embargo  on  all  British  shipping  in  American 
ports,  and  the  president  refused  to  treat  with  British  nego- 
tiators unless  such  claims  of  search  and  impressment  were 
given  up. 

3.  James  Madison  —  a  strong  Democrat^  or  Republican^  and 
a  very  able  supporter  of  the  views  and  measures 
Monroe,  pres.  of  Jefferson  — was  president  for  two  terms,  1809- 
1817.  In  1812-1814  there  was  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  heretofore  mentioned  in  English  history,  in  which  the 
British  were  in  alliance  with  Indian  savages ;  — which  included 
operations  in  Canada  that  were  not  successful,  by  reason  of 
the  Canadians  not  joining  the  Americans  according  to  expec- 
tation, but  which  were  largely  compensated  for  by  the  bril- 
liant naval  victories  of  Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  and 
of  Commodore  McDonough  on  Lake  Champlain,  and,  on  the 
ocean,  by  the  prowess  of  the  Constitution  over  the  Guerriere 
and  several  other  ships  at  different  times,  and  the  almost  in- 
variable success  of  the  American  war-ships  over  the  British 
in  instances  too  numerous  to  detail  here.  Yet  we  must  men- 
tion the  American  victory  at  Ltmdfs  Lane  {Juiy^  1814),  near 
Niagara  Falls,  the  capture  and  burning  of  Washington  by  the 
English  troops,  and  the  great  repulse  of  the  British,  under 
General  Pakenham,  before  New  Orleans,  January  8th,  18 15, 
by  the  militia  under  General  Andrew  Jackson.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  power  and  public  spirit  was 
increased  by  the  war,  and  prosperity  soon  revived  after  its 
losses. 

James  Monroe  —  a  very  prudent,  honest,  and  patriotic  man 
—  was  president  for  two  terms,  181 7-1825.  This  was  a  time 
of  general  prosperity  and  progress,  and  was  termed  "  the  era 
of  good  feeling."  The  slavery  question  was  now  becoming 
important.  In  the  northern  states  slave-labor  was  unprofit- 
able, and  had  become  disused :  in  the  southern  states  a 
great  impulse  had  been  given  to  cotton-raising  (by  Eli  Whit- 
ney s  invention  in  1793  of  the  cotton-gin  for  cleaning  cotton 
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from  the  seed,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expensive  process 
by  hand  labor),  and  slaves  were  in  great  demand  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  the  growth  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  After  an  excited 
discussion  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  as  a  slave 
state,  in  182 1,  with  a  proviso  that  slaver)'  should  not  exist  in 
any  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  parallel 
36  °  —  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri.  Florida  was  ceded 
by  Spain,  under  purchase,  in  1819.  The  fsimous '*  Monroe 
Doctrine^^  had  its  origin  in  this  presidency,  when^  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  Monrpe  declared  that  any  attempt  by  a  Euro- 
pean nation  to  gain  dominion  in  America  would  be  considered 
by  the  United  States  as  an  unfriendly  act.  It  was  in  the 
spirit  of  this  theory  that  the  United  States  warned  France 
out  of  Mexico  in  1866.* 

4.  John  Quincy  Adams  (son  of  the   second   president) 
was  president  from  1825  to  1829.   This  was  a  time  Quincy  Ad- 
of  great  national  prosperity :  theirs/  railroad  in  JSJ vlS^-' 
the  United  States  was  made,  and  the  Erie  Canal  ««.prcai<ient.. 
opened ;  the  debt  was  being  fast  paid  off,  and  a  good  surplus 
existed  over  expenditure. 

Andrew  Jackson  —  an  energetic,  honest,  and  determined 
patriot  —  was  president  for  two  terms,  1829-1837.  To  him 
is,  however,  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
"  rotation  in  office  "  by  removing  officials  adverse  to  him,  and 
replacing  them  with  his  political  supporters.  At  this  time 
the  southern  states  —  being  exclusively  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture and  cotton-raising  —  were  aggrieved  by  the  enactment  of 
tariff  laws  imposing  taxes  on  imports  in  order  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  same  articles  might  be  protected  and  aided 
in  the  northern  states,  whose  interests  lay  rather  in  manu- 

1  Congress  is  the  Legislative  Power  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (com- 
posed of  two  senators  from  each  state,  for  six  years,  chosen  by  the  state-legislature) ^  and 
z.  House  0/ Representatives ^wywi  356 — of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  o/the  states^  there  being  one  representative  for  every  173,901  of  the  population  of 
each  state.  Each  state,  for  its  internal  affairs,  has  a  constitution  administered  by  a 
governor  and  a  state-legislature,  both  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
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factures  and  shipping,  —  the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase 
the  cost  of  goods  to  the  people  of  the  south. 

Hence  South  Carolina,  as  the  exponent  of  the  southern 
views,  claimed,  upon  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  that  the  tariff 
laws  were  unconstitutional,  and  broached  measures  to  nullify 
them,  which  gave  occasion  in  1829  to  the  celebrated  debate 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  which  Robert  K  Hayne^ 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Daniel  Webster^  of  Massachusetts, 
were  the  chief  orators. 

In  1832  John  C,  Calhoun^  having  resigned  the  vice-presi- 
dency, was  elected  senator  in  place  of  Mr.  Hayne,  and 
championed  the  principles  of  nullification.  The  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  took  measures  of  nullification,  against 
which  President  Jackson  issued  a  proclamation  which  indi- 
cated with  characteristic  force  his  determination  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  crush  resistance  to  them.  Happily  a  Compro- 
mise Tariff  Bill  proposed  by  Henry  Clay  was  enacted,  which 
prevented  the  threatened  collision. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  president  from  1837  to  1841. 
A  terrible  financial  crisis  occurred  in  1837,  ^^^^^  previous 
over-speculation  in  land  and  other  causes,  and  there  was  a 
temporary  check  to  the  country's  progress. 

5.  In  1840  all  the  elements  in  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  were  organized  as  the  Whig  party, 
PoUc,  presi-  whosc  profession  was  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for 
protection  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  while 
that  of  the  Democrats  was  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  .Government,  and  incidentally,  to 
that  extent,  for  piotection. 

General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Whigs,  a  hero  of  the  war  of  18 12-14,  was  elected 
president,  but  in  one  month  from  his  inauguration  he  died, 
John  Tyler,  the  vice-president,  succeeding  him  as  presi- 
dent from  1841  to  1845.  Under  him,  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
(negotiated  by  Lord  Ashburton  for  England,  and  Daniel  Web- 
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ster  for  the  United  States)  settled  the  north-east  boundary, 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  averted  a  war  with 
England.  Texas,  having  revolted  from  Mexico,  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1845.  The  electric  telegraph,  as  invented  by 
Samuel  F,  B.  Morse,  wasyfrx/  used  in  America  May,  1844. 

James  Polk  was  president  from  1845  ^^  1849.  A  war 
with  Mexico  was  waged  in  1846-47,  and  the  United  States 
troops  took  the  field  in  1846  under  General  Zachary  Taylor 
and  General  Kearney.  Taylor^  after  winning  two  battles,  took 
Monterey  by  assault  in  September,  1846,  and  in  February, 
1847,  gained  over  Santa  Anna  (the  Mexican  general)  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  Kearney  and  other  leaders 
in  1846  conquered  New  Mexico  and  California,  General  Win- 
field  Scott  took  Vera  Cruz  in  March,  1847,  ^"^  ^^6"  advanced 
on  the  capital,  Mexico.  Santa  Anna  was  again  defeated,  and 
the  city  of  Puebla  surrendered.  In  August,  after  receiving 
reinforcements,  Scott  stormed  the  strong  Mexican  positions 
before  the  capital,  and  the  "stars  and  stripes"  waved  in 
triumph  over  the  palace  of  the  Montezumas  on  September 
14th.  The  fall  of  Mexico  ended  the  war  ;  the  United  States, 
by  the  treaty  made  in  February,  1848,  gained  the  vast  terri- 
tory north  of  33°  north  latitude,  and  away  westwards  to  the 
Pacific;  the  possession  of  Texas  was  also  confirmed  by 
formal  surrender  from  Mexico.  A  heated  discussion  in  and 
out  of  Congress  again  arose  over  the  slavery  question,  as  re- 
garded Texas  and  other  territory  which  might  be  acquired. 
The  year  1848  is  notable  for  the  discovery  (in  February)  of 
gold  in  California,  by  a  workman  named  Marshal,  at  Sutter^ s 
Fort  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  A  rush  was  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  states  and  from  Europe ;  the  prairie  track  was 
strewn  with  the  skeletons  of  men  who  perished  on  the  way ; 
San  Francisco  (then  a  log  village  of  800  souls)  sprang  into 
being  as  a  town,  now  (189 1)  numbering  three  hundred  thou- 
sand people ;  lynch-law  came  in  to  serve  rough  justice  out 
to  ruffians  and  rogues,  and  the  lone  rocky  region  was  trans- 
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formed,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  land  dotted  with  busy  human 
hives. 

6.  General  Taylor  (the  hero  of  the  Mexican  war)  and 
Taylor,  Fii-  MiLLARD  FiLLMORE  (succeeding,  as  being  vice- 
wS?ir?Se8i.  president,  to  Taylor,  who  died  fifteen  months  after 
dento.  taking  office)  were  presidents  from  1849  ^^  '^53- 

Slavery  was  the  great  political  topic  during  this  administra- 
tion, and  was  brought  to  a  focus  when  California  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  Debates  of  a  kind 
dangerous  to  the  Union  arose,  but  the  eloquence  of  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  conciliated  opponents,  and  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,  proposed  by  Clay,  was  adopted.  The  prin- 
cipal point  in  this  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  providing  for 
the  return  to  their  owners  of  slaves  who  should  escape  to  a 
free  state. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  president  from  1853  to  1857.  The 
slave  question  again  caused  great  excitement.  In  1854  a  law 
was  passed  organizing  the  ^^  territories  ^^  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  giving  to  inhabitants  the  right  of  deciding  for 
themselves  whether  a  state  should  come  into  the  Union  as 
"^r^^"  or  ^^ slave"  It  was  during  the  hot  discussions  on  the 
slavery  question  that  Mr,  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  (the  late 
eminent  jurist  and  statesman,  director  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  states  from  1861  t9  187 1)  was  brutally  assaulted  and 
severely  injured  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  rep- 
resentative  of  a  slave  state,  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Sumner,  a 
strong  opponent  of  slavery,  had  irritated  Brooks  by  severe 
remarks  on  his  uncle.  Senator  Butler,  a  slave-owner  of 
South  Carolina.  The  "  territory  "  of  Kansas  was  for  some 
years  a  scene  of  lawless  violence  between  the  pro-slavery 
and  anti-slavery  parties.  The  slave  question  had  now 
become  the  chief  topic  in  American  politics ;  and  the  two 
great  parties  were  the  Republican  or  anti-slavery,  and  the 
Democratic,  professing  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and  its 
guaranties. 
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7.   James  Buchanan  was  president  from    1857   to   1861. 
The  famous  ^^  Dred  Scott  decision**  ripened  the 

Bucluinan, 

slavery  question  in  the  direction  of  civil  war.  A  president; 
man  named  Dred  Scott  and  his  wife  were  slaves  of  oHhe SS^ 
an  army  surgeon.  Taken  by  him  into  Illinois  for  ^"*" 
a  time,  they  were  in  a  ^'free**  state;  and,  being  afterwards 
carried  into  Missouri  and  held  there  as  slaves,  they  claimed 
freedom  for  themselves  and  children  on  the  ground  that  their 
master  had  taken  them  into  free  territory,  and  so  set  them  at 
liberty.  In  1857  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
through  Chief-Justice  Taney,  decided  against  this  claim,  and 
also  that  negroes  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution,  —  adding  as  a  dictum  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  not  constitutional,  and  consequently  owners 
had  a  right  to  take  and  hold  their  slaves  in  any  of  the  terri- 
tories. The  anti-slavery  party,  or  Abolitionists,  in  the  north- 
ern states  were  furious  at  this  decision,  which  they  regarded 
as  one  tending  to  make  slavery  a  national  instead  of  a  local 
institution ;  the  people  of  the  southern  states  exulted  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  constitutional  right.  The  terms  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  —  bidding  all  good  citizens  aid  in  execut- 
ing the  law  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  —  intensified  the 
heated  feelings  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  disturbances  arose 
out  of  the  attempts  to  restore  runaways  to  their  masters.  In 
October,  1859,  the  famous  incident  of  ^^  John  Brown  at  Har- 
per* s  Ferry**  or  ^^John  Brown* s  Raid**  came  to  excite  the 
opposed  parties.  One  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders  of  Kansas, 
Captain  John  Brown,  had  formed  a  scheme  for  attacking 
slavery  at  its  headquarters,  and  forming  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  a  stronghold  for  fugitive  slaves.  With  a  small  body 
of  men  (only  twenty-two)  he  entered  the  town  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  Virginia,  and  seized  the  government  arsenal  there 
in  order  to  provide  arms  for  the  fugitive  slaves  whom  he  in- 
tended to  summon  to  his  side.  It  ended,  after  a  desperate 
fight  on  his  part  against  overwhelming  force,  in  the  trial, 
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conviction,  and  hanging  of  Brown  as  a  traitor.  The  feeling 
of  apprehension  and  resentment  against  the  northern  anti- 
slavery  party  was  rekindled  in  the  southern  states  by  this 
affair. 

VII.     THE  CIVIL  WAR:   z86z    to  1865.* 


Lincoln, 
president. 


I.  The  elections  for  the  new  president  (held  in  the  autumn 
of  i860)  of  course  turned  on  the  great  question 
of  state-rights  as  to  slavery,  there  being  two  Dem- 
ocratic candidates, 
namely,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas^  who  repre- 
sented the  principle 
of  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  to  the 
people  of  the  terri- 
tories concerned, 
I  zxiAJohn  CBreckin- 
ridge,  who  represen- 
ted the  people  of  the 
southern  states 
claiming  the  full  en- 
forcement of  their 
rights  as  they  under- 
stood them  under 
the  Constitution. 
John  Bell  was  the  candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
party,  composed  of  persons  who  remained  Whigs  in  pro- 
fession, though  that  party  had  been  dissolved  after  the 
death  of  Clay  and  Webster,  The  Republicans  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  held  that  slavery  should  be  protected 
where  it  already  existed,  but  ought  in  no  wise  to  be  taken 
into  free  territory.  The  southern  leaders  threatened,  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign,  to  secede  from  the  Union  if 
Lincoln  were  elected,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  result  would 
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be  in  effect  a  rescission  of  the  bond  of  Union.  The  result  of 
the  election  was  that  Lincoln  received  a  majority  of  votes 
of  the  Electoral  College,  and  became  president  for  the  term 
1861  to  1865. 

2.  Besides  the  great  difference  on  the  slavery  question, 
there  was  the  fact  that,  since  the  time  of  Calhoun^  cauie«  of 
the  Southerners  had  strongly  held  the  doctrine  of  **^*  ^"* 
"  State-rights^'^  which  included  the  idea  that  each  state  could, 
if  the  people  were  so  pleased,  leave  the  Union.  The  antag- 
onism between  north  and  south  had  been  growing  for  forty 
years,  based  on  differences  of  climate,  character,  habits,  and 
pursuits,  and  including  also  questions  of  finance  —  the  South- 
erners desiring  free-trade,  and  the  Northerners  supporting  a 
tariff  of  duties  to  protect  their  manufactures.  As  has  been 
already  intimated,  the  people  of  the  south  had  not  only  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  various  kinds  of  goods,  but  could  not 
carry  on  so  profitable  a  commerce  with  Europe  in  their  raw 
material  —  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  —  as  they  might  have 
done  under  a  system  of  free-trade.  Of  this  as  a  grievance, 
the  southern  representatives  had  long  complained,  on  the 
ground  that  their  constituents  were  unfairly  taxed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  northern  manufacturers.  The  triumph 
of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  afforded 
occasion  to  the  southern  states  to  determine  to  leave  the 
Union.  The  Southerners  entered  on  the  struggle  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  money-making  north  would  send  into  the  field 
only  mercenary  soldiers  whom  they  could  easily  beat,  and 
they  also  trusted  to  help  from  England  and  France  when  the 
supply  of  cotton  for  their  manufactures  should  run  short. 
The  Northerners,  on  their  side,  did  not  suppose  that  the 
south  would  dare  to  go  to  war,  hampered  by  the  perilous 
presence  of  so  many  slaves — the  whole  number  now 
amounting  to  four  millions.  Both  sides  were  deceived. 
The  Northerners,  when  the  need  arose,  sent  all  their  man- 
hood into  the  field,  and  England  and  France  remained  neu^ 
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tral  in  arms ;  the  Southerners  fought  hard  and  well,  the  slaves 
proved  loyal  to  them,  and  both  sides  found  themselves 
committed  to  a  determined  and  deadly  struggle. 

3.  The  civil  war  was  one  of  the  greatest  contests  recorded  in 
Character  of  history,  for  the  numbers  engaged,  the  vast  extent 
the  war.  ^f  territory  over  which  the  operations  took  place, 
the  destruction  of  life,  and  the  bravery  and  resolution  dis- 
played by  the  antagonists.  The  generalship  on  the  side  of 
the  Secessionists  {Southerners)  was  conspicuous  for  ability, 
many  of  the  principal  officers  being  former  students  of  the 
famous  military  academy  at  West  Pointy  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  northern  generals  had  many  of  them  to  learn 
the  military  art  for  the  first  time  in  actual  warfare,  and  their 
inexperience  led  to  great  losses  amongst  their  men.  The  war 
was  remarkable  for  the  employment  of  the  spade  in  self- 
defence,  especially  by  the  troops  of  the  northern  armies,  who 
showed  on  many  occasions  what  admirable  use  can  be  made 
of  improvised  earthworks  as  a  protection  against  rifle-fire. 

4.  The  chief  generals  on  the  southern  side  were  the  com- 
chief  gener-  mander-in-chief  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  very  able  strate- 
**••  gist  and  tactician,  and  a  devoted  and  unselfish 
man;  the  idioms  ^' Stonewall^' ^ Jackson, —  unsurpassed  in  all 
wars  for  ability  as  a  second  in  command, —  the  right  hand, 
while  his  life  lasted,  of  Lee ;  Longstreet,  Beauregard,  Sidney 
Johnston,  Joseph  Johnston,  Bragg,  Hill,  Ewell,  the  dashing  cav- 
alry-leader Stuart,  Cleburne,  Buckner,  and  Pemberton,  The 
chief  northern  commanders  were  Grant,  M^Clellan,  Meade, 
Sherman^  Sheridan,  Rosecrans^  Hooker,  Banks,  Bumside,  Pope, 
McDowell,  Buell,  and  Gilmore, 

5.  In  December,  i860,  South  Carolina  formally  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Mississ-^pi, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  TexcLS ;  the  border 

1  Tkomas  Jonathan  Jackson  derived  his  honorable  nickname  from  the  unshaken  firm- 
ness of  his  men  and  his  own  coolness  in  action ;  it  is  said,  too,  that  at  the  battle  of  BuU 
Run  some  person  admiringly  exclaimed,  "  There' s  Jackson  siandins^  like  a  stone  wmlil  ** 
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States,  such  as  Virginia^  Ohio,  Kentucky,  etc.,  were  at  first 
divided  in  their  feeling,  but  mostly  inclined  to  the  South- 
erners. In  February,  186 1,  the  seceded  states  TheConfcder. 
formed    a  government   called   the    "  Confederate  **«•  open  the 

**  "^  war. 

States  of  America, ^^  and  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  chosen  president.  The  southern  states  at  once 
prepared  for  war  by 
seizing  all  forts,  arse- 
nals, and  ships  in 
their  territory,  and  in 
April,  1 86 1,  struck 
the  first  blow  by  bom- 
barding and  forcing 
the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter,  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  A  tremen- 
dous excitement  was 
produced  throughout 
the  country  by  tidings 
of  this  event,  and  it 
became  the  signal  for  ^"'™^''  '^^^''^• 

war.  Virginia,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
now  seceded  and  joined  the  south.  The  seat  of  the  Con- 
federate government  was  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  their 
army  was  placed  at  first  under  the  command  of  General 
Beaurgard,  Lincoln  had  been  inaugurated  as  president  at 
Washington  on  March  4th,  and  on  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter called  for  volunteers,  who  assembled  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  thousand  in  support  of  the  Union.  The 
southeid  troops  seized  the  government  armory  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  thereby  securing  foundries, 
machine-shops,  ship-yards,  cannon,  powder,  shot,  shell,  and 
other  valuable  stores. 
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6.  The  defeat  of  Bull  Run  (in  North  Virginia,  near  to  Washington) 

on  July  2 1  J/,  when  the  northern  troops  were  routed  by  the 
efforuf  ****^**   Confederates  under  Beauregard  and  Jackson,  showed  the 

Federals  what  sort  of  struggle  was  before  them.  After  a 
short  period  of  despondency  they  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  Congress 
voted  Jtve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  Jive  hundred  thousand  men. 
General  M*Clellan  (who  had  cleared  the  Confederates  out  of  West  Vir 
ginia  with  much  ability)  was  appointed  to  command  the  "  Army  of  the 
Potomac"  During  the  rest  of  i86i  the  main  armies  in  Virginia  did  not 
engage  each  other.  Jefferson  Davis  issued  commissions  to  privateers  to 
attack  the  Federal  commerce,  and  the  famous  Captain  Semmes  took  to  the 
seas  in  his  first  ship  the  *^  Sumter  ;*^  Lincoln,  on  his  side,  blockaded  the 
southern  ports,  and  built  many  ships  in  order  to  enforce  it.  English 
speculators  started  the  game  of  "  running  the  blockade  "  in  swift  steamers 
laden  with  supplies,  for  which  the  Southerners  paid  high  prices,  and 
running  out  again  with  cotton  bales,  to  be  sold  in  Liverpool  and  at  Le 
Havre  at  advanced  rates. 

7,  The  Federals  in  1862  had  two  chief  objects  in  view  —  the  opening 

of  the  Mississippi  and  the  capture  of  Richmond.  Heavy 
cessei  in  the  fighting  occurred  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.  In  the 
west**"**         "^'^^  ^^^  making  their  way  to  the  Mississippi)  the  Federals 

(under  General  Granty'w\X\i%\\vho2Lts\xnAexCommodoreFoote) 
captured  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the 
Cumberland,  and  Nashville  was  occupied.  On  April  6th  and  7th  the  two 
battles  of  Shiloh  (on  the  Tennessee)  were  fought  —  the  first  almost  a 
victory,  the  second  a  defeat,  for  the  Confederates  under  Beauregard ;  the 
southern  general  Sidney  Johnston  was  killed.  On  April  7th  also  the  Fed- 
erals captured  Island  No.  10  (numbered  in  order  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  to  New  Orleans)  in  the  Mississippi;  then  they  moved  down  the 
river  and  secured  Fort  Pilloiv  and  Memphis.  The  effect  of  these  opera- 
tions was  that  the  Confederates  had  lost  Kentucky  and  all  western  Ten- 
nessee. General  Bragg  (in  October)  attacked  Kentucky,  through 
Tennessee,  with  a  great  Confederate  army,  and  retreated  after  heavy 
fighting.  On  December  31st  and  January  2d  (1863)  Bragg,  who  had 
again  marched  into  Tennessee,  fought  with  Rosecrans  and  Sheridan  the 
great  battles  at  Murfreesboro  (south-east  of  Nashville),  and  again  re- 
treated, after  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The  effect  of  all  was  that  the 
Confederates  abandoned  the  attempt  to  recover  Kentucky.  The  Federal 
forces  had  been  striving  to  open  the  Mississippi  from  the  south,  and  the 
Confederates  here  suffered  a  severe  loss.  On  April  25th  (1862)  a  Fed- 
eral  fleet,  under  Admiral  Farragut,  acting  with  troops  under  General 
Butler,  after  forcing  its  way  past  the  batteries  and  destroying  the  Con- 
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federate  flotilla,  captured  New  Orleans^  where  vast  quantities  of  cotton 
were  burned  as  soon  as  the  Northerners  came  in  sight.  The  Federal 
vessels  had  also  much  success  in  reducing  forts  and  harbors  on  the 
coasts,  and  by  the  end  of  1862  every  city  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  ex- 
cept Savannah  and  Charleston^  was  held  by  the  Federal  armies. 

8.  This  memorable  fight,  important  alike  in  the  history  of  naval  war- 
fare and  in  its  influence  on  the  great  contest  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America,  was  fought  on  the  "  Mem- 
March  9th,  X862,  in  the  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  mouth  of  "Jfonftot**** 
the  James  River  in  Virginia.  The  Confederates  had  pre- 
pared the  *•*•  Merrimac  "  frigate  as  an  iron-clad  vessel,  by  cutting  her  down, 
rooflng-in  the  deck  with  heavy  timber  covered  wiih  railway-iron,  and  fit- 
ting her  with  a  strong  bow  of  steel :  she  looked  like  a  great  house  sunk 
in  the  water  as  far  as  the  eaves,  with  heavy  guns  protruding  from  holes 
in  the  roof.  She  steamed  into  Hampton  Roads  on  March  8th,  and  at- 
tacked the  Federal  squadron  with  startling  effect.  The  "  Cumberland'* 
war-sloop  was  "  rammed  "  (after  her  heavy  shot  had  glanced  harmlessly, 
like  peas,  off  the  *^  Merrimac^s**  iron  sides)  and  at  once  sank,  with  guns 
still  firing  and  flag  flying,  and  all  her  crew  on  board.  The  "  Merrimac  " 
then  drove  the  frigate  **  Congress"  ashore,  and  forced  the  crew  to  sur- 
render :  this  vessel  was  burnt  and  a  third  was  sent  aground.  The  "  Mer- 
rimac" at  sunset,  returned  to  her  anchorage  at  Norfolk,  with  the  prospect 
of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  fleet  on  the  following  day. 
The  Federals  were  dismayed,  the  Confederates  exultant.  Bnt  a  change 
was  at  hand.  At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  a  queer  craft,  with  the  Fed- 
eral flag  flying,  steamed  into  Hampton  Roads.  She  looked  "  like  a  cheese- 
box  on  a  raft,"  being  a  hull,  with  deck  a  few  inches  only  above  water,  and 
bearing  in  the  centre  a  circular  tower,  made  to  revolve  by  steam,  and  turn 
to  any  point  the  two  heavy  guns  which  it  contained.  The  upper  part  of 
the  hull  exposed  to  shot  was  made  of  thick  oaken  beams,  covered  with 
six-inch  iron  plating  on  the  sides  and  two  inches  of  metal  on  deck.  She 
was  invented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  a  Swedish- American  engineer,  and  her 
name,  the  "Monitor"  became  generic  for  all  turret  vessels  of  her  class. 
At  dawn  of  day  on  March  9th  the  " Merrimac"  victorious  and  huge,  five 
thousand  tons  in  burthen,  advanced  to  finish  off  the  **  Yankee "  fleet. 
Out  went  the  little  "  Monitor  "  —  nine  hundred  tons  —  to  meet  her,  steamed 
boldly  up,  and  began  the  memorable  contest  of  two  hours'  duration. 
The  broadsides  of  the  "Merrimac"  struck  uselessly  upon  the  turret  of 
the  "  Monitor"  and  the  big  vessel  tried  five  times  vainly  to  run  down  her 
tiny  foe  —  the  steel  bow  only  grating  over  the  iron-covered  deck,  while  the 
**  Monitor"  glided  away  unhurt.  This  first  battle  of  iron-clads  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  warfare  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  to  Norfolk, 
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after  receiving  a  shell  through  one  of  her  port-holes  which  did  severe 
execution  amongst  the  crew.  Iron-clad  vessels  had  been  already  (i860) 
adopted  in  the  navies  of  France  and  of  England,  but  this  practical  display 
of  the  use  of  armor  for  ships  had  a  great  effect  in  developing  the  modern 
style  of  war-vessels'.  The  bearing  of  the  "  Monitor's  "  victory  on  the  issue 
of  the  war  was  most  important,  as  securing  success  to  the  Federal  fleet 
in  the  blockade  of  the  southern  ports,  which  (except  in  the  small  quanti- 
ties got  through  by  the  "  blockade-runners  ")  prevented  the  export  of 
cotton  and  the  receipt  of  foreign  supplies,  and  so  hindered  the  longer 
resistance  of  the  Confederate  States.  Washington  and  New  York  were 
now  made  safe  from  Southern  attacks  by  water,  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment rapidly  built  copies  of  the  efficient  new  vessel. 

g.   The  advance  of  M'Clellan  upon  Richmond  from  Fortress  Monroe  (on 

Ai*       *  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  Tames  Rivers)  caused 

Alternate luc-  *  ^  ,,    ,  ,  , 

cess  of  North  the  Confederates  to  abandon  Norfolk,  burn  the  navy-yard, 
and  South.  ^Jq^  yp  jj^g  .,  Merrimack'  and  evacuate  Yorktown.  On  May 
5th  the  fierce  battle  of   Williamsburg  caused  a  Confederate  retreat  upon 

Richmond,  and  matters  looked  ill 
for  the  Southerners,  when  the  good 
strategy  of  Johnston  sent  Jackson  to 
the  rescue.  He  made  a  brilliant 
diversion  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  threatened  Washington :  the  Fed- 
eral movements  against  Richmond 
were  paralyzed,  and  Jackson  re- 
treated in  safety,  having,  with  fifteen 
thousand,  given  full  work  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  saved  Richmond. 
The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  (east  of  Rich- 
mond) between  Johnston  and  MClel- 
lan*s  troops  (May  31st  and  June  ist) 
was  a  defeat  for  the  Confederates, 
and  Central  Lee  now  took  the 
command  of  the  Southern  forces. 
A  change  soon  came  over  the  scene. 
Stuart,  the  bold  leader  of  the  Southern 
troopers,  went  dashing  round  the 
entire  Union  army,  seizing  and  burning  supplies,  and  keeping  up  constant 
alarm.  '* Stonewall"  Jackson  sXTMc\i  again  at  the  Federal  rear,  and  then 
Lee  and  M'Clellan  met  (in  the  last  week  of  June)  in  the  *'  seven  days* "  dot- 
tles fought  south-east  of  Richmond,  which  ended  in  the  break-up  of  the 
Federal  "  army  of  the  Potomac,"  and  the  failure  of  its  enterprise  against 
the  enemy's  capital. 
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10.  Lincoln  called  for  another  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
Lee  then  turned,  in  August,  against  Washington,  and  his    .^^^    ^ 
army  and  Jackson's  routed  the  Federals  under  Pope  and    Federal 
Banks ^  and  drove  them  within  the  fortifications  of  the  cap-   **^**"' 
ital.    Lee  then  invaded  Maryland^  and  (after  being  rejoined  by  Jackson, 
who  had  dashed  at  Harper* s  Ferry ^  and  captured  a  Union  army  of  eleven 
thousand  men)  fought  with  MClellan^  Burnside,  and  Hooker  (on  Sep- 
tember 17th)  the  great  battle  of  Antietam  (just  north  of  the  Potomac). 

zz.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  to  demonstrate  the  Northern  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  and  their  safety  against  invasion  by  the  Southerners. 
It  also  showed  the  Confederate  skill  in  generalship,  backed 
by  the  utmost  bravery  in  the  troops.  Towards  the  thewarto 
end  of  the  year  (1862)  another  Federal  advance  on  Rich-  ^^^^  ®^ 
mond,  under  General  Burnside^  led  to  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Northerners  (December  13th)  at  Fredericksburg^  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Twelve  thousand  men  were  thrown  away  in  a  senseless  attack  on 
cannon-crowned  heights  and  strong  intrenchments,  six  thousand  of  them 
falling  in  front  of  a  fatal  and  impregnable  four-foot  wall  of  stone,  lined 
with  the  Confederate  troops.  The  gallantry  of  Meagher*s  Irish  Brigade^ 
on  the  Federal  side,  was  conspicuous.  The  general  result  of  the  year's 
fighting  had  been  to  show  that  neither  side,  as  yet,  could  make  a  perma- 
nent impression  on  each  other's  territory :  that  the  Federals  were  masters, 
through  their  fleet,  upon  the  Mississippi  and  the  coasts  j  and  that  the  Con- 
federates were  being  slowly  shut  out  from  the  world,  and  were  likely,  if 
left  unaided,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  through  exhaustion  of 
their  resources  in  men,  money,  and  supplies.  The  heroic  and  long-con- 
tinued struggle  which  was  made  by  the  Southerners,  apart  from  .all  con- 
siderations as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  its  entanglement  with  the 
institution  of  slavery,  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Z2.   When  the  year  opened,  the  Federal  armies  in  the  field  numbered 

about  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  Confederates   __    ^    .  ^^ 

,    ,,    ,  ,  r,      . !        , .       ,  .         ,       Effect  of  the 

had  about  half  the  number.     President  Lincoln  took  a  de-  Emancipation 

cisive  step  in  issuing  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  Proclamation, 
(on  January  ist,  1863)  ^^^  ''Emancipation  Proclamation*^  declaring  free- 
dom to  all  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States :  this  course,  of  necessity, 
made  the  contest  one  of  life  and  death  to  the  Confederates,  and  both 
sides  braced  themselves  up  for  further  efforts.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  now 
appeared  with  great  effect  upon  the  Northern  side  of  the  war.  The  Mis- 
sissippi river  was  not  yet  fully  opened,  and  what  blocked  the  way  was  the 
Confederate  possession  of  Vicksburg,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi.  By 
skilful  and  energetic  movements  Grant  foiled  Joseph  Johnston's  attacks, 
and  shut  up  Pemberton  with  a  large  army  in  Vicksburgy  besieged  the  place, 
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and  took  it  on  July  4th.  The  loss  to  the  Confederates  in  this  campaign 
was  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  (chiefly)  prisoners : 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  were  lost ;  the  Mississippi  was  open  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Confederacy  was  cut  in  two.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  Northern  strategy  was  thus  accomplished.  In  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia  the  war  was  conducted  for  the  Federals  by  Rosecrans^ 
Thomas^  Grants  Hooker^  and  Sherman ;  for  the  Confederates,  by  Bragg 
and  Longstreet. 

13.  At  the  great  battle  of  the  Chickamauga  (September  19th  and  20th) 
the  P'ederals  were  defeated,  but  at  Chattanooga   (November   24th.  25th) 

Grant  (appointed,  after  his  success  at  Vicksburg,  succes- 
Chickamaufm  sor  in  command  to  Rosecrans)  won  a  brilliant  victory  over 
doom!*****      ^***    Confederates,   swept  Bragg  out  of  Tennessee,  and 

opened  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  Eastwards, 
in  Virgitiia,  the  Federals,  under  Hooker^  made  another  movement  upon 
Richmond.  This  was  met  by  Lee  (May  2d  and  3d),  who  utterly  defeated 
the  Northerners  at  Chancellorsville  (west  of  Fredericksburg),  and  drove 
them  again  back  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  The  evening  of  the  second 
day  brought  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Confederate  cause,  in  the  death  of 
Stonewall  Jackson^  the  magic  of  whose  name  was  worth  an  army  to  the 
Southern  cause.  After  delivering,  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  one  of 
his  brilliant  strokes  by  getting  in  the  Federals*  rear  and  routing  their  right 
wing,  Jackson  was  riding  back  to  camp,  when  he  was  fired  at  and  wounded 
fatally  by  some  of  his  own  men,  who,  in  the  twilight,  mistook  his  escort 
for  some  cavalry  of  the  foe. 

14.  Lee  now  determined  to  invade  the  north,  and  marched  with  a  large 
Confederate  force,  the  finest  army  which  the  south  had  yet  sent  into  the 
defeat  at  field,  across  the  Potomac,  and  into  Pennsylvania,     With 

ys  urg.  j^.^  ^fitl^  Ewelly  Early,  Longstreet,  Hill^  Hood,  APLaws, 
Pickett,  Stuart — nearly  all  his  ablest  and  bravest  subordinates.  They 
met  the  Federals,  under  General  Meade,  in  a  decisive  two  days'  fight  at 
Gettysburg,  The  result  of  this  most  interesting,  bravely  fought,  and  im- 
portant struggle  was  the  defeat  of  the  splendid  Confederate  force  in  its 
dashing  and  determined  assaults  on  the  strongly-posted  Federals.  After 
the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men  Lee  leisurely  retired ;  the  coolness  and 
judgment  of  Meade,  with  the  steady  bravery  of  the  Northern  troops  to 
back  him,  had  put  an  end  to  Confederate  invasions,  had  saved  the  credit 
of  the  Federals  at  a  most  critical  time,  and  materially  influenced  the  gen- 
eral issue  of  the  great  civil  war.  In  the  south,  the  Federal  iron-clads  had 
attacked  the  forts  of  Charleston  without  any  decisive  success. 

15.  The  general  results  of  the  year  1863  had  been  substantially  in 
favor  of  the  Federals,  in  securing  their  territory  from  attack,  cutting  off 
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the  Confederate  army  from  its  western  supplies  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  winning  for  the  Union  Arkansas^  East  Tennessee^  and  u   f  th 

much  of  TexaSf  Mississippi^  and  Louisiana,    The  Northern-   war  to  the 
ers  had  now  adopted  the  course  of  training  and  arming   *°   °  *^" 
negroes,  and  before  the  end  of  1863  over  fifty  thousand  black  troops  had 
been  enrolled. 

16.  General  Grant  was  now  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  with  great  advanUge  to  the  Northern  cause,  Confederate 
from  the  unity  given  to  the  plan  of  operations  against  the  ^^•»«»  **>  ^'''•'• 
enemy.  C7r<i«/ resolved  to  attack  Lee  in  Vir^nia^  and  sent  the  able 
Wm.  T.  Sherman  ?ig3LmsX  Joseph  Johnston  in  Georgia.  Grant  was  a  man 
of  the  most  determined  character, 

and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  ham- 
mer away  at  the  Confederacy  until 
a  lasting  impression  was  made. 
In  the  westf  Sherman^  advancing 
south  from  Chattanooga  with  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  met 
hy  Johnston^  having  half  the  num- 
ber, on  the  road  to  Atlanta.  Very 
skilful  manoeuvring  was  shown  by 
both  antagonists,  but,  in  battle 
after  battle,  and  by  outflanking 
movements,  Johnston  was  driven 
back  upon  Atlanta  (July  loth). 
The  Southern  president,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  superseded  Johnston  by 
the  more  dashing  Hood,  who  was 

repulsed  in  three  attacks  with  tremendous  loss  by  Sherman,  and  then 
mancEuvred  out  of  Atlanta,  The  loss  of  northern  Georgia  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Confederates,  for  it  was  to  them  at  once  a  granary,  arsenal, 
store-house,  and  workshop.  By  the  capture  of  Atlanta  and  adjacent 
towns  they  were  deprived  of  foundries,  factories,  and  mills,  whence  cloth- 
ing, wagons,  harness,  cannon,  powder,  and  shot  had  been  supplied  to  all 
their  armies.  The  process  of  exhaustion  was  rapidly  advancing  for  the 
outnumbered  and  still  undaunted  Secessionists.  Hoodnovr  made  a  furious 
and,  for  himself,  a  fatal  dash  into  Tennessee.  On  December  15th  and 
1 6th  his  army  was  routed  before  Nashville  by  General  Thomas,  closely 
pursued  by  the  Union  cavalry,  broken  up,  and  ruined.  The  west  was 
finally  lost  to  the  Confederates,  who  now  had  there  no  army  in  the  field, 
nor  any  means  of  raising  one. 

17.  We  turn  now  to  the  great  and  dreadful  struggle  of  the  year  in  Vir- 
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ginia^  where  the  two  champions  —  the  skilful,  amiable  Lee^  and  the  silent 
tenacious,  and  resourceful  Grant — met  in  a  series  of  encounters  rarely 
Dreadliil  Acht-  surpassed  for  determination  and  for  slaughter  in  the  history 
f**^*S  ®^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^y  5^^*  **  *^*  Federals  bore  down  on  oft- 
Orant  and  threatened  Richmond^  fighting  began  in  the  region  of  thick 
'*•••  forest   known  as  the  "  Wildemess^^  not  far  from  the  old 

scene  of  conflict  at  Chancellorsville.  All  that  day  and  the  next,  amidst 
the  twilight  of  the  woods,  the  murderous  work  went  on,  causing  to  Lee  a 
loss  of  about  ten  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded»  and  to  Grant  of 
twice  that  number.  Grant  then  marched  past  the  Confederate  right 
flank,  but  found  his  way  barred  again  by  his  watchful  enemy  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  ;  here  there  were  five  days  of  continuous  manoeuvring  and  fighting 
(May  8th  to  12th)  involving  a  loss  of  many  thousands  to  both  sides,  but 
giving  to  the  Northerners  no  real  advantage.  Grant's  further  attempt 
to  outflank  Lee  on  the  right,  and  slip  in  between  him  and  Richmond, 
brought  on  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor  (east  of  Richmond)  on  June  3d. 
The  Confederates  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  in  twenty  minutes  from 
the  firing  of  the  first  shot  ten  thousand  Northerners  lay  bleeding  on  the 
ground,  with  a  loss  to  the  assailed  of  but  a  thousand  men.  Grant  then 
suddenly  changed  his  plan,  crossed  the  James  river  to  the  south  side  of 
Richmond,  and  attacked  Petersburg  ;  but  Lee  was  here  again  (moving  as  he 
was  on  inner  and  shorter  lines)  ready  to  confront  him ;  the  Confederate 
works  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  and  Grant  intrenched  himself,  as 
if  for  a  siege  of  Richmond,  with  Petersburg  held  by  the  enemy  as  its  ad- 
vanced post.  This  brief  campaign  is  believed  to  have  cost  Grant  seventy 
thousand  men,  the  Confederates  losing  about  half  the  number.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  the  Southern  resources  were  nearly  at  an  end,  while 
the  Northerners  grew  stronger  every  day.  On  August  i8th  Grant  out- 
witted Lee,  and  was  enabled  to  seize  the  IVeldon  Railroad  (running  south 
from  Richmond  to  the  Carolinas),  which  the  Southern  forces  tried  in  vain 
to  retake  by  desperate  fighting  This  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  defend- 
ing army  before  Richmond,  cutting  them  off  from  all  direct  communica- 
tion with  resources  to  the  south. 

18.   Another  step  towards  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  final  ruin 

of  the  Confederate  cause  was  Uken  in  the  victories  of  Sher- 
fucccssoi.*        '^^^  °^**"  ^^^^y-    ^^^   hoping   to   draw  off   Grant  from 

Richmond,  had  sent  General  Early ^  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  against  Washington,  Winning  a 
battle  on  the  way,  he  suddenly  appeared  before  the  capital  on  July  loth, 
and  then  returned  with  booty  across  the  Potomac.  The  whole  command 
in  this  part  was  now  given  to  the  energetic  and  able  Sheridan^  and  he,  in  a 
series  of  battles  including  the  famous  one  at  Winchester y  virtually  disposed 
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of  the  Confederate  army.  This  short  and  brilliant  campaign  (in  October, 
1864)  liad  ended  by  laying  open  Richmond  to  unresisted  attack  from  the 
north-west.  During  this  year  in  Tennessee  and  at  some  other  points 
the  Confederates  gained  victories  which  could  have  no  effect  upon  the 
general  issue. 

19.  Admiral  Farragut^  the  captor  of  New  Orleans,  took  Mobile  in 
August,  defeating  the  Confederate  fleet  and  reducing  the 

forts.  Another  harbor  was  thus  closed  against  blockade-  of^tbe^Soutb- 
running,  and  this  was  followed  (in  January,  1865)  by  the  «'°«"- 
Uking  of  Port  Fisher,  in  North  Carolina;  this  sealed  up  Wilmington 
the  only  port  of  entry  for  supplies  from  abroad  which  was  left  to  the 
doomed  Confederates.  The  blockade  of  the  Southern  coasts  had  be- 
come so  effective  that  coffee,  for  example,  fetched  y^^  dollars  per  pound, 
and  French  gloves  sold  for  ^150  a  pair.  Fins  were  so  rare  that  they  were 
picked  up  eagerly  when  they  were  seen.  Sugar,  butter,  and  white  bread 
had  become  luxuries  even  to  the  wealthy ;  women  were  dressed  in  cloth 
that  had  been  woven,  spun,  and  dyed  by  their  own  hands. 

20.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederate  cruisers  had  almost  driven 
the  Northern  commerce  from  the  ocean.  The  famous  *^ Alabama" 
(commanded  by  Captain  Semmes)  and  other  vessels,  built 

in  England,  sailed  over  the  seas,  plundering  and  burning  T!?m**"**" 
American  ships,  or  making  the  owners  (through  the  captain ) 
redeem  the  hull  and  cargo  for  heavy  sums  in  bonds.  The  "  Alabama  " 
was  at  last  defeated  and  sunk  off  Cherbourg  (France)  by  the  United 
States  cruiser  Kearsarge,  The  commerce  of  America  has  never  recov- 
ered from  the  loss  of  the  carrying  trade  caused  by  this  civil  war.  In  the 
autumn  of  1864  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re-elected  president  for  another 
four-year  term. 

2Z.  The  last  deadly  stroke  to  the  reeling  cause  of  the  Confederates 
was  given  at  the  close  of  1864  in  Sherman's  famous  "  March 
to  the  Sea:*    This  admirably-conceived  movement  had  for    m*JS3?*'*** 
its  object  the  cutting  off  of  the  remaining  supplies  of  the    through 
Confederates,  and  the  break-up  of  their  railway  system  in        °  *^' 
the  south.    The  effect  was  that  it  did  this,  and  much  more.    The  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  the  Confederate  states  was  proved ;  the  country  was 
found  to  be  stripped  of  able-bodied  men ;  the  old  and  the  decrepit,  the 
women  and  children,  were  alone  found  on  the  deserted  plantations ;  the 
country  and  the  cause  had  become,  as  Sherman  said,  an  "  empty  shell." 
On  November  j6th  (1S64)  the  Northern  leader  started  from  Atlanta  (in 
northern  Georgia),  with  sixty  thousand  men,  on  his  road  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles.     Moving  onwards  in  four  wide- 
spread columns,  living  mainly  on  the  resources  of  a  fertile  region,  the 
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Northern  soldiers  broke  up  railways,  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near, 
burned  all  they  could  not  carry,  and  laid  waste  the  land.  In  five  weeks 
time  they  came  out  (in  the  last  days  of  December)  at  Savannah^  and  at 
once  captured  the  town,  Sherman  presenting  thus  to  Lincoln,  *'as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  nation,*'  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns,  and 
twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

22.  When  the  year  1865  opened,  the  posture  of  affairs  showed  clearly 

that  the  end  was  near.  Sheridan^  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
break-up  of  sand  cavalry,  had  now  joined  Grant  before  PeUrsburg.  A 
the  South.  jjyg^  body  of  Northern  horse  was  careering  at  will  through 
Alabama  and  Georgia^  and  held  all  lines  of  possible  retreat  for  Lee  west- 
wards from  Virginia.  Another  force  of  Federal  cavalry  held  North  Caro- 
lina, Early  in  February^  Sherman  moved  northwards,  after  a  month's  rest 
for  his  men,  from  Savannah.  Sweeping  onwards  like  a  torrent,  he  bore 
down  all  before  him.  Charleston  was  taken  in  the  rear,  and  abandoned  by 
the  Southern  forces ;  at  last  the  Federal  flag  again  flew  over  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Sumter^  the  fatal  occasion  of  this  fearful  war.  Columbia^  the  capital 
oi South  Carolina^  the  first  state  that  seceded,  fell;  the  flames  of  kindled 
cotton  there,  as  at  Charleston,  spread  to  the  houses,  and  made  many  a  black 
ruin  of  Confederate  homes.  The  brave  and  skilful  Johnston^  heading  a 
remnant  of  Confederate  troops,  sped  southwards  vainly  to  stop  Sher- 
man's course.  He  failed  in  several  fiercely-fought  encounters;  and 
Raleigh^  the  chief  town  of  North  Carolina^  was  taken  on  April  13th. 
Meanwhile  to  the  north  the  Confederacy  had  ceased  to  exist. 

23.  Lee^  hemmed  in  and  desperate  at  Richmond,  made  a 
Fall  of  ^2ist  effort  to  get  out  and  join  himself  io  Johnston. 
Richmond.  Assaulting  Grant's  right  flank  in  vain,  and  losing 
heavily  in  men,  Lee  also  lost  a  portion  of  his  own  line  of  de- 
fence, on  March  25^.  On  April  ist  Sheridan  attacked  and 
captured,  with  five  thousand  prisoners,  the  Confederate  posi- 
tion at  Five  Forks,  south-west  of  Petersburg.  On  the  2d  and 
3//  a  general  assault  of  the  Union  army  was  delivered  all 
along  Lee's  front;  the  line  of  intrenchments  was  broken 
through,  prisoners  by  thousands  were  taken,  and  Petersburg 
and  Richmond  were  captured.  The  "  Army  of  the  Potomac'' 
had  won  at  last  the  prize  which  they  and  several  ruined  pre- 
decessors had  striven  for  during  four  long  years  of  civil  war. 
No  fallen  city  had  ever,  in  the  whole  history  of  war,  made  its 
conquerors  pay  so  heavy  a  price  for  their  success. 
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24.  Lee  now  hurried  west  with  the  poor  relics  of  his  gal- 
lant army,  a  starving  force  that  fed  only  on  the 
fresh  shoots  of  trees.  Closely  pursued,  hemmed  i*p»e  of  the 
in  on  every  side  by  overwhelming  force,  they  laid 
their  arms  down  —  eight  thousand  men  in  all  —  on  April  <)th, 
1865,  at  Appomattox  Court-house^  south  of  the  James  river, 
near  Lynchburg.  Grant  knew  his  beaten  foeman's  value, 
and  gave  honorable  terms.  Both  men  and  officers  were  al- 
lowed to  go  home  on  parole ;  and  those  of  them  that  had 
horses  of  their  own  kept  them,  as  Grant  said,  for  future  work 
upon  their  farms.  They  parted,  all  of  them,  as  friends,  with 
words  of  heartfelt  sympathy  and  esteem,  the  one  side  van- 
quished but  not  dishonored,  the  other  victorious  but  in  no- 
wise vengeful.  Such  a  conclusion  to  a  civil  war  was  of  the 
best  omen  for  a  coming  time  of  perfect  peace  and  union  that 
should  be  broken  nevermore.  It  remains  only  to  state  that 
Johnston  gave  in  his  surrender  to  Sherman  on  April  26th  — 
that  all  the  other  Confederate  forces  in  the  field,  to  west  and 
south,  laid  down  their  arms  ;  and  that  Robert  E,  Lee  carried 
with  him  into  his  retirement  the  high  esteem  of  his  adversa- 
ries. He  became  President  of  Washington  College  at  Lex- 
ington, in  his  own  Virginia,  in  1865,  ^"^  ^^^^  there  in 
October,  1870.  The  Confederate  president,  _/^rj^;«  Z>«z/i>, 
was  captured  in  Georgia  on  May  nth,  imprisoned  at  Fortress 
Monroe  awaiting  trial  under  indictment  for  treason,  and, 
after  two  years,  was  released  on  bail,  never  to  be  tried,  —  as 
his  case  involved  the  no  longer  disputed  questions  of  a 
State's  rights  of  secession  and  of  Federal  right  of  coercion 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union, — which  had  been 
determined,  forever,  by  the  "arbitrament  of  arms."  The 
clemency  displayed  by  the  conquerors  to  the  conquered  in 
this  mighty  struggle  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  The  war  had  cost 
both  sides  about  one  million  able-bodied  men  in  killed,  died 
of  disease  or  wounds,  and  crippled  for  life,  and  the  Union 
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debt  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars* 
The  grand  results  of  the  war  were  the  abolition  of  the  slav- 
ery that,  more  than  all  else,  had  been  the  occasion  of  it,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  "  that  the  United  States 
compose  a  nation  one  and  indivisible,  not  merely  an  alliance 
of  independent  peoples.'' 


VIII.    THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  THE  CIVIL 
WAR. 

1.  A  terrible  crime,  committed  by  a  fanatic  named  John 

Wilkes  Booths  on  April  14th,  1865  —  five  days 
ftination  of      after  Lee's  surrender  —  turned    the  joy  felt  in 

Lincoln.  *   ^ 

the  Northern  States  to  grief  and  dismay.  The 
noble-minded,  and  deeply  patriotic  Lincoln  was  fatally  shot, 
as  he  sat  in  his  box,  with  his  wife  and  friends,  at  a  theatre  in 
Washington.  He  lingered  unconscious  till  the  next  day, 
when  he  died  amidst  the  mourning  of  a  nation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  then  lying  ill  in  bed  at 
home,  was  attacked  at  the  same  time,  but  not  fatally  wounded. 
Booth  was  pursued  and  killed,  on  his  resistance,  by  one  of 
the  troops,  a  fanatical  soldier;  certain  accomplices  were 
hanged  or  imprisoned.  There  was  evidence  of  a  plot  to  kid- 
nap or  kill  all  the  leading  members  of  the  government.  It 
must  be  stated  that  nothing  showed  any  connection  with  it  of 
the  late  Confederate  leaders. 

2.  No  man,  since  Washington,  had  ever  had  so  difficult  a 

part  to  perform  as  leader  of  the  American  peo- 
tcr  of  un^*  pie,  and  assuredly  no  president,  save  Washing- 
^**'"'  ton,  had  ever  so  completely  won  the  sympathies 

of  those  whom  he  served  in  the  chief  office  of  the  State,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Born  in  Kentucky  (in  1809),  he  had  but 
one  year's  schooling,  and  then  became  in  turns  a  boatman,  a 
clerk,  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  an  Indian  war,  a  country 
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Storekeeper,  postmaster,  and  surveyor.  He  managed  to  pick 
up  some  law,  went  to  the  bar,  rose  rapidly,  and  soon  became  a 
leading  politician.  His  tall,  ungainly  figure,  and  —  after  he 
felt  the  load  of  office  in  times  so  perilous  and  painful  —  his 
pale,  tired  face,  bent  form,  and  then  the  witty  stories  that 
convulsed  his  hearers,  while  he  threw  off  for  a  moment  the 
heavy  burden  that  he  bore  — all  these,  with  sterling  qualities 
of  shrewdness,  sense,  integrity  —  combined  to  make  a  per- 
sonality that  all  true  men  regarded  with  affectionate  interest 
He  will  ever  live  in  the  remembrance  of  his  countrymen. 

3.  The  Vice-President^  Andrew  Johnson,  quietly  succeeded 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President^  from  1865  to  1869.  john»on 
The  last  review  of  the  Northern  Armies  took  ^"•id^"*- 
place  in  Washington,  May  23d  and  24th,  1865,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  armies  were  disbanded,  and  soldiers  became 
citizens  once  more,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  had 
predicted,  in  Europe,  that  disturbances  would  follow  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war. 

Five  days  later  (May  29th)  President  Johnson  issued  a 
Proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  persons  in  the  late  Confeder- 
ate States  who  had  not  held  office  under  the  Confederacy. 
Its  terms,  which  only  required  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  were  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  By  the 
Xlllth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  declared 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  December  i8th,  1865, 
Slavery  was  forever  abolished  from  the  land,  Tennessee, 
the  State  of  the  President,  having  conformed  to  the  re- 
quirements, was  re-admitted  in  1866.  Congress,  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  Executive  which  favored  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  States  as  members  of  the  Union,  enacted  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  to  protect  the  freedmen  and  the  better  secure 
to  them  their  rights  in  the  community,  —  and,  in  1867,  passed 
the  XlVth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which  the 
freedmen  were  made  citizens. 
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4.   Not  until  these  Amendments  were  agreed  to  by  any 
State  lately  in  rebellion  was  such   State  allowed 

Reconstruc* 

tionmeas-  re-admission.  Six  States  —  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina — thus  obtained  re-admission  in  1868.  In  1870, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  were  received  back. 
In  some  of  those  States,  like  South  Carolina,  the  lately  eman- 
cipated negroes,  being  in  the  majority,  got  into  control,  —  and, 
under  the  influence  of  political  adventurers  from  the  North, 
white  men,  stigmatized  as  carpet-baggers ^  joined  with  white 
adventurers  of  the  South,  called  Scallawags — both  of  which 
sets  got  into  public  office  —  the  effect  was  disastrous. 
Eventually  the  rule  of  these  evil  elements  was  set  aside  in 
favor  of  the  better  portion  of  the  people. 

The  variance  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  National  Government  was  brought  to  an 
issue  by  the  passage  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill  March  4th, 
1867,  which  prohibited  the  President  from  dismissing  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet.  President  Johnson,  deeming  the  Act 
unlawful  which  contravened  the  claim  of  right  in  the  Execu- 
tive to  have  members  in  his  Council  not  antagonistic  lo  him, 
ordered  the  dismissal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  For  this  order,  the  President  was  put  on  trial  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  Impeachment,  by  one  vote,  failed  of  receiv- 
ing the  requisite  two-thirds.     (The  Bill  was  repealed  in  1887.) 

Congress  passed  the  XVth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  February,  1869  which  made  it  unlawful  to  deny  to  the 
negro  the  right  of  voting,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  States  the 
following  year. 

Pardons  were  gradually  extended  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Secessionists,  who  now  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  By  taxation,  little  felt,  the  enormous  war 
debt  began  to  be  rapidly  diminished,  and  the  process  has 
been  since  continued  with  equal  moderation  and  effect.  New 
States  had  lately  been,  or  were  now,  admitted  to  the  Union  — 
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as  West  Virginia  in  1863,  Nevada  in  1864,  and  Nebraska  in 
1867,  in  which  year  also  the  territory  called  Alaska^  in  the 
extreme  north-west  (550,000  square  miles,  —  making  a  total 
area  of  the  United  States  3,600,000  square  miles)  was  pur- 
chased from  Russia  for  $7,200,000. 

5.  The  United  States  had  been  already  linked  to  Europe 
by  telegraphic  cable  —  first,  but  with  a  speedy  q^^^ 
failure  of  its  action,  in  1858  —  and  with  complete  tcieg^raphB. 
and  lasting  success  in  1866.  The  extraordinary  energy  and 
skill  of  Mr,  Cyrus  W,  Fields  of  New  York,  were  the  main 
agents  in  accomplishing  this  work,  —  the  immense  steamship 
Great  Eastern  being  used  to  lay  the  huge  electric  rope. 

From  that  date  the  expanse  of  Oceans  has  been  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  electric  telegraph,  —  five  or  more  cable  lines  are 
now  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  —  a  girdle  is  placed 
round  about  the  earth,  —  and  messages  of  intelligence  or 
business  between  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  Globe,  from 
centre  back  to  centre,  outspeed  the  Sun,  and  each  day's 
momentous  events  everywhere  are  spread  before  the  readers 
of  the  daily  Press,  on  the  day  of  their  occurrence. 

6.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  victorious  general,  became 
president  for  two  terms — 1869  to  1873  and  1873  to  1877. 
The  chief  occurrences  under  his  administration  were  as  fol- 
lows :  —  the  opening  (in  1869)  of  the  great  Union  q^^^^ 
Pacific  Railroad^  joining  the  two  oceans,  and  P»'"»<*«n*- 
bringing  San  Francisco  within  a  week,  by  land-journey,  of 
New  York  and  making  the  transit  to  or  from  China  or  Japan 
within  a  little  more  than  a  month  :  the  restoration  to  the 
Union  of  the  rest  of  the  seceded  States:  the  recovery  of 
the  Southern  States  from  their  disasters  and  devastation  : 
the  huge  fire  of  Chicago  in  October,  187 1,  which  cleared 
three  thousand  acres,  and  rendered  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  homeless :  the  institution,  1870,  of  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice Bureau  (the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world)  with  its  bene- 
fits to  Commerce  on  the  Ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
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to  Agriculture:  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (187 1)  with  Eng- 
land, which  set  a  good  example  to  the  world  in  settling,  by 
peaceful  arbitration,  the  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
England  for  damage  done  by  the  Confederate  privateers 
which  English  subjects  built,  manned,  kept  in  supplies,  and 
every  way  encouraged  :  and  the  great  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  1876  (in  which  about  forty  nations 
joined),  to  commemorate  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence^  and  to  show  what  art  and  industry  had  since 
been  doing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Here  the  utility 
of  the  electric  light  and  of  the  telephone  was  first  exhibited. 
Colorado  was  admitted  as  the  38th,  or  Centennial  State^  in  1875. 
7.  At  the  close  of  the  voting  for  the  Presidential  Electors 
_    „  in  1876  it  was  first  reported  in  the  Press  that 

The  Electoral  '  '^ 

CommiBftion»   Samuel  J,  Tilden,  of  New  York,  the  candidate 

1876.  r       1         4^  .  .       1  .      . 

of  the  Democratic  party,  had  a  majority  over 
Rutherford  B,  Hayes^  of  Ohio,  the  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  ;  but  owing  to  disputes  over  the  returns  in  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  which  gave  rise  to  the  claim 
that  the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  election,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  the  assent  of  both  political  parties,  appointed 
an  Electoral  Commission  consisting  of  five  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  five  Senators,  and  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  receive  evi- 
dence, and  determine  which  of  the  candidates  was  entitled 
to  the  Presidential  Office.  This  Commission,  by  a  vote  of  8 
to  7,  which  corresponded  with  their  party  adhesion,  declared 
Mr.  Hayes  the  President-Elect,  to  which  the  opposition  yielded, 
and  he  was  the  President  from  1877  to  1881. 

President  Hayes  having  withdrawn  the  United  States 
Hayes  Preai-  ^^oops  from  their  occupancy  of  the  Southern 
<'*°*-  States,  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  by 

the  communities  there,  resulted  in  the  emerging  of  those 
States  from  the  control  of  the  "  Carpet-Baggers  "  and  "  Scal- 
lawags  "  and  in  their  increased  prosperity  and  development. 
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Specie  payment  was  resumed  January  ist,  1879,  and  the 
Green  Back  Dollar  which  at  one  time  during  the  war  was 
worth  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents  was  now  at  par.  Congress 
passed  a  Bill  in  1877  to  remonetize  Silver,  making  it  legal 
tender  —  the  standard  weight  of  a  silver  dollar  being  made 
412^  grains  Troy,  of  standard  silver. 

8.  James  A,  Garfield^  of  Ohio,  Republican,  was  elected 
President  in  1880.    Just  as  he  was  grasping  firmly 

,  t        ^,1^01        1      Assassination 

the  helm  of  State,  he  was  shot  July  2d,  1881,  by  the  of  President 

Garfield. 

assassin  Guiteau,  and  after  lingering  for  sixty-six 

days  of  deep  anxiety  for  his  family,  his  countrymen,  and  the 

sympathizing  universe,  died  September  19. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  Chester  A. 
Arthur^  whose  administration  of  the  Government  Arthur  Presi- 
is  associated  with  the  effects  of  the  general  pros-  ^*°*- 
perity  of  the  country  consequent  upon  peace  and  the  devel- 
opment, among  the  people  of  the  New  South,  of  factories, 
foundries,  and  workshops,  such  as  those  at  Augusta,  Atlanta, 
Chattanooga,  and  Birmingham. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Measures  were  initiated  by  Congress 
in  passing  January  9th,  1883,  the  Act  proposed  by  Senator 
Pendleton,  a  Democrat. 

The  Centennial  of  the  Surrender  of  the  Army  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown  was  celebrated  October  19,  188 1. 

9.  The  Presidential  election  of  1884  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Grover  Cleveland^  the  first  Democratic  Presi-   Cleveland 
dent  since  James  Buchanan  (who  retired  March   ^"•i*'®*^*- 
4th,  1861). 

The  practical  application  of  Civil  Service  principles  was 
for  the  new  administration  to  perform,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  leave  in  office  many  persons,  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
administration,  who  otherwise  might  have  been  displaced. 
The  Senate  was  under  the  control  of  the  party  opposed  to 
the  administration. 

The  principal  Acts  passed  by  Congress  were  the  following : 
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(i.)  To  regulate  the  Succession  to  the  Presidency  in  the  event 
of  the  death  or  disability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  so  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  next  succeed 
to  the  Office,  or  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the 
order  mentioned  in  the  Act;  (2.)  Prescribing  the  manner 
of  counting  the  Electoral  Voles ;  (3.)  The  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Act  for  securing  from  Public  Carriers  uniform  and  fair 
rates  on  passengers  and  freight ;  and  (4.)  Against  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  laborers. 

The  credit  of  creating  the  new  Na\7  belongs  primarily  to 
this  Administration. 

10.  From  the  outset  the  Administration  directed  its  atten- 
Surplus  rev.  *^^"  ^^  measures  for  relieving  the  people  from  the 
"*"*•  high  taxation  which  by  necessity  had  been  ex- 
acted during  the  Civil  War  and  which  had  continued  through 
the  twenty  years  of  peace  which  had  intervened.  By  economy 
and  good  financiering  the  surplus  revenue,  from  Customs  and 
Inland  duties,  accumulated  in  the  Sub  Treasury  to  $120,000,- 
000  with  a  prospect  of  increase  at  the  rate  of  $60,000,000 
per  year. 

President  Cleveland  advocated  a  modification  of  the  TariflE 
in  order  to  do  away  with  the  superfluous  taxation,  and  so  that 
materials  for  manufacturers  and  other  articles  which  could 
not  be  produced  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  to  meet  the 
demand  therefor  might  be  admitted  free  or  at  low  duty,  to 
the  end  that  the  cost  to  the  people  might  be  cheapened  and 
that  the  superabundance  of  wheat  and  other  staples  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States  might  find  an  exchange  market 
—  under  the  motto  "  buy,  for  consumption,  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  your  produce  and  wares  in  the  dearest." 

11.  The  question  of  Tariff  Reform  immediately  became  the 
Tariff  Re-  chief  issue  between  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
form.  \\c2Si  parties.  The  Republican  Statesmen,  resist- 
ing change,  declared  for  high  protective  duties  to  encourage 
Home  Manufactures,  —  charging  upon  the  Democratic  party 
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a  policy  of  Free  Trade  as  antagonistic  to  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  industries.  The  Democratic  party  repudiated 
absolute  Free  Trade,  favored  the  admission  of  raw  materials 
free,  as  in  the  interest  both  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the 
people,  advocated  a  low  tariff,  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  carrying  on  the  government,  confining  the  duties  to 
articles  chiefly  of  luxury,  —  and  retorted  that  the  effect  of 
the  existing  Tariff,  or  of  any  higher  duties,  was  to  favor  par- 
ticular occupations  and  build  up  monopolies,  —  enabling 
manufacturers  to  increase  their  prices  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  duties  by  which  foreign  goods  were  kept  out  while  the 
wages  of  the  operatives  did  not  receive  a  corresponding  in- 
crease, —  and,  in  fine,  that  the  general  effect  was  oppressive 
to  the  more  extensive  interests  in  agriculture  and  to  the  great 
majority,  who  were  shut  out  from  buying,  selling,  and  ex- 
change, to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  proposed  Reform  was  prominently  represented  by 
the  Mills  Bill  (introduced  by  R,  Q,  Mills,  a  representative 
from  Texas),  which  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress. 

12.    In  1888,  the  election  for  President  resulted  in  favor 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  grand-son  of  General   HarriBon 
William  Henry  Harrison,  who  in  1840  was  elected  P«'«»*dent. 
President  by  the  vote  of  the  Whigs,  when  also  the  question 
of  a  high  or  low  Tariff  was  an  issue. 

The  principal  events  of  his  Presidency  have  been  the 
purchase  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  from  the  Indians  by 
the  Government  and  its  opening  to  Settlers  in  April,  1889 : 
the  three  days'  celebration  in  New  York,  in  April  and  May, 
1889,  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Washington :  and  the  opening  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress, October,  1889,  at  Washington,  in  which,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  States,  representatives  from  the  leading 
governments  of  South  America,  Central  America,  and  Mex- 
ico assembled,  with  delegates  appointed  by  the  President,  to 
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consider  measures  for  a  closer  union  and  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  their  countries. 

In  November,  1889,  the  four  new  States  of  Montana, 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  were  admitted 
to  the  Union,  and  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  were 
admitted  in  July,  1890,  increasing  the  number  to  forty-four. 

In  storm  alternating  with  calm,  with  ever-growing  wealth 
and  population,  the  great  Republic  of  the  world  is  solving 
the  problem  of  democracy,  and  realizing  the  hope  expressed 
by  Lincoln  that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

AMERICAN    LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  INVENTION. 

American  ingenuity  has  been  largely  displayed  in  the  way 
of  mechanical  inventions.  To  the  United  States  are  due  the 
reaping-machines  of  Hussey  and  of  M'Cormick :  and  the 
^^  self 'binding  harvester ^^''  which  takes  the  bundle  of  grain  as 
it  is  cut,  forms  it  into  a  sheaf,  ties  it  round,  and  then  lays  it 
neatly  on  the  ground.  Mowing-machines  are  now  in  general 
use  for  cutting  grass,  and  these  also  first  came  to  Europe 
from  America.  One  of  the  greatest  friends  of  hard-worked 
women  is  the  sewing-machine.  The  world  owes  this  ingenious 
contrivance  to  the  American  mechanic  Elias  Howe^  who  ob- 
tained his  first  patent  for  it  in  1841.  Most  of  the  improvers  on 
the  original  form  —  Singer  and  others  —  are  also  Americans. 
In  countless  other  ways  the  labor-saving  skill  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  has  been  of  service  to  the  world.  The 
printing-machine  introduced  by  Hoe  and  Company^  of  New 
York,  is  a  notable  example. 

In  literature^  American  writers  have  won  wide  applause 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  history^  Prescott  and  Mot- 
ley have  been  already  mentioned;  to  these  we  must  add 
George  Bancroft^  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  United 
StatesJ^    The  peculiar  and  admirable  qualities  of  American 
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humor  are  shown  at  their  best  in  the  lamented  "  Artemus 
Ward^'  in  "  Mark  Twain,''  in  Bret  Harte,  and  in  Mr,  James 
Russell  Lowell —  the  author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers^'  and 
classic  poet  besides,  recently  American  minister  to  England. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  a  genial  essayist,  with  unusual  poeti- 
cal accomplishments.  In  fiction^  the  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
and  other  works  of  Mrs,  Beecher  Stowe  have  had  millions  of 
admiring  readers,  and  the  names  of  Francis  Marion  Crawford^ 
Howells,  and  Henry  James  occupy  high  rank.  In  poetry^  John 
G.  Whitiier,  dear  to  the  popular  heart,  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant  are  well  known.  We  give  particular  notice  to  a  few 
distinguished  names  of  authors  who  have  passed  from  earth. 

Irving,  Washington,  the  great  American  author,  was  bom  at  New 
York  in  1783,  son  of  a  Scotch  merchant  who  emigrated  before  the  Revo- 
lution. He  showed  an  early  taste  for  literature.  After  travel  in  Europe 
he  published  in  1809  his  ''^History  of  New  York^  by  Diedrich  Knickerboc- 
ker^'* At  that  time  New  York  contained  a  large  element  of  descendants 
from  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  and  the  manners  of  these  worthy  Hol- 
landers were  sketched  by  Irving  with  quaint  and  genial  humor.  In  18 18 
Irving  went  to  London,  where  he  began  the  series  of  admirable  essays 
known  as  the  *■*  Sketch-book?^  He  lived  in  Europe,  engaged  at  times  in 
Continental  travel  (especially  in  France  and  Spain)  till  1832.  During 
this  time  his  '' Brace  bridge  Hair  (1822),  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller"  (1824), 
''Life  of  Columbus"  (1828),  **  Chronicles  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada** 
(1829),  and  *'  Tales  of  the  Alhambra"  (1832)  were  published,  and  ob- 
tained him  a  high  and  deserved  fame.  On  his  return  to  New  York  (1832), 
Irving  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm,  as  an  honor  to  the  country 
of  his  birth.  He  produced  his  " Abbotsford"  " Newstead  Abbey**  and 
"  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,**  It  has  been  an  excellent  custom  of 
the  United  States*  government  to  honor  literature  in  the  person  of 
American  citizens,  by  selecting  distinguished  men  of  letters  as  ministers 
to  foreign  powers ;  conspicuous  recent  instances  are  seen  in  the  late  Mr, 
Motley  and  Mr.  Lowell,  In  1842  Washington  Irving  was  appointed 
United  States  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  held  this  position  till  1846. 
He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  country-seat  of  Sunnyside 
(described  in  connection  with  "  Sleepy  Hollow " ),  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Hudson,  near  New  York.  Regarded  already  as  a  classic,  be- 
loved and  admired  in  America  and  Europe,  having  more  skilfully  than 
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any  other  writer  touched  sympathetic  chords  in  readers  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  —  Irving  had  yet  more  works  to  give  the  world.  In  1849, 
his  **  Oliver  Goldsmith  "  sketched  the  life  of  a  great  and  kindred  writer : 
in  1850  came  "  Mahomet  and  his  Successors : "  in  1856  the  "  Life  of  George 
Washington  "  ended,  in  a  green  old  age,  the  labors  of  this  charming  and 
gifted  man.  He  died  in  the  last  week  of  November,  1859.  Within  a 
month,  the  greatest  essayist  and  historian  of  England,  Lord  Macaulay, 
died  with  like  suddenness.  Thackeray  coupled  their  names  with  well- 
won  eulogy  in  his  paper  "  Nil  nisi  bonum^**  which  appeared  in  the  *'  Com- 
hill  Magazine,** 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  the  famous  American  writer,  was  bom  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1804,  and  lived  till  1864.  In  1837  his  **  Twice^ 
told  Tales**  (a  reprint  of  stories  sent  to  periodicals)  was  called  by  Long- 
fellow (in  a  review)  "  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet/*  In  1841 
he  joined  the  socialistic  scheme  at  Brook  Farm^  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  writer,  Fourier;  it  broke  down  in  a  year,  and  Haw- 
thorne returned  to  practical  life,  married,  and  in  1850  published  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter**  a  romance  of  New  England  life  in  early  times,  which  was 
received  with  great  admiration  both  in  England  and  America;  in  1851 
came  the  equally  popular  **  House  of  Seven  Gables;"**  and  in  1852  the 
**  Blithedale  Romance.**  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  American  consul  at 
Liverpool.  Other  works  of  Hawthorne  are  his  romance  "  Transfor- 
mation "or"  The  Marble  Faun**  (i860),  which  many  critics  hold  to  be  his 
best  work ;  and  sketches  of  England  and  the  English  called  "  Our  Old 
Home**  The  literary  merits  of  Hawthorne  are  descriptive  power,  poetic 
feeling,  insight  into  human  nature,  delicate  humor,  and  a  pure,  easy,  and 
beautiful  style. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  the  famous  American  novelist,  was  born 
at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1789,  and  lived  till  1851.  In  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  he  passed  six  years  in  the  service  of  the  American 
navy,  where  he  acquired  the  excellent  knowledge  of  nautical  matters  and 
sea-faring  characters  which  is  displayed  in  his  writings.  He  is  known 
best  by  his  romances  concerned  with  the  now  quite  extinct  type  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  the"5>»y"  and  tht '*  Pioneers,**  i\it '' Pathfinder,** '*  Deer- 
slayer,''*  2.wA  *'  Last  of  the  Mohicans**  showing  brilliant  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  invention,  along  with  true  delineations  of  scenery  and  life  amid 
the  prairies  and  wilds  of  North  America.  His  nautical  novels,  the 
"Pilot;*  "Red  Rover,**  and  "  IVatenvifch;*  admirably  describe  the  char- 
acters of  sea  life.  He  wrote  also  a  "  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,** 
and  works  descriptive  of  his  travels  in  Europe. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  the  American  poet  and  romantic  writer,  was  born 
at  Boston,  in  1809,  and  lived  till  1849.    The  early  death  of  both  his 
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parents  (an  actor  of  good  family  and  an  English  actress)  left  him  to  the 
care  of  strangers,  by  whom  he  was  well  educated  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. This  wayward  genius  displayed  an  astonishing  precocity  of  intelli- 
gence and  acquirements,  but,  unhappily,  his  restless  brain  never  allowed 
him  to  get  real  steadiness  and  self-restraint.  Good  guidance  and  firm 
friendship  Poe  seems  rarely  to  have  met  with.  His  outward  life  was  a 
career  of  mingled  hard  work  and  stormy  eccentricities.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  gifts,  beautiful  in  person,  often  gloomy  and  often  gay  in 
demeanor,  charming  and  dignified  in  manners,  most  loving  in  his  home, 
devoted  in  the  purest  sense  to  womankind.  His  intellectual  powers 
speak  for  themselves  in  his  works,  and  are  among  the  phenomena  of  lit- 
erary history.  His  wonderful  poem  **  The  Raven^^  published  in  1845, 
took  the  world  by  storm  in  its  mysterious  beauty,  unearthly  music,  and 
originality  of  tone.  The  charming  lyric  called  "  The  Bells^^  the  little 
poems  " Lenore "  and  "  Annabel  Lee"  are  worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
**  Raven"  His  "  Tales  0/  Mystery  and  Imagination"  show  a  marvel- 
lous skill  in  analysis  and  a  weird  imaginative  power.  His  style  in  prose 
is  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  finish. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  the  eminent  American  poet,  was 
born  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1807,  ^'^^  lived  till  1882.  In  early  manhood 
he  completed  his  education  by  a  three  years'  tour  in  Europe,  acquiring  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  chief  continental  languages  and  beginning  his 
acquaintance  with  their  literature.  After  his  return  to  America  in  1829 
he.  became  a  prof essor  at  Harvard  University.  In  1839  he  published  his 
prose  romance  of  foreign  travel  " Hyperion"  and  the  poems  known  as 
"  Voices  of  the  Nii*ht"  which  were  well  received.  In  1842  his  ^*  Ballads 
and  other  Poems"  ^XiA  the  ** Spanish  Student"  gz\Q  him  an  undisputed 
place  as  the  most  popular  and  varied  of  American  authors.  In  1847 
*' Evangeline"  raised  his  fame  much  higher  still.  In  185 1  the  "  Golden 
Z<^<'W"  illustrated  the  middle  ages  in  Europe;  in  1855  the  **  Song  of 
Hiawatha"  a  poem  of  Indian  life  of  much  originality  and  power,  was 
produced ;  in  1858  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  a  poetical  work 
illustrative  of  Puritan  New  Enland,  had  a  marked  success.  His  trans 
lation  of  Dante  was  published  in  1868,  in  which  year  he  visited  England, 
and  was  received  with  the  highest  distinction.  He  was  universally 
admired  and  esteemed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  the  most  subtle  thinker  in  an  original  way 
that  America  has  produced  —  the  author  of  **  Representative  Men"  "  Eng- 
lish Traits**  etc.,  was  born  in  1803,  and  lived  till  1882. 

Ticknor,  George  (1791-1871),  born  in  Boston,  the  author  of  the 
**  History  of  Spanish  Literature"  a  monumental  work  which  has  superseded 
all  others,  on  the  subject,  in  any  language.    To  George  Ticknor  is  due 
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the  credit  of  having  conceived,  designed,  initiated,  and  put  in  successful 
operation,  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  the  earliest  of  the  great  Libra- 
ries of  the  Country  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

Writers  on  Law  and  Religion.  The  published  decisions  of  the  Law 
Courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  treatises  of  many  writers  on  Law 
Subjects  are  cited  as  among  leading  authorities,  in  the  Courts  of  England. 

Among  these  writers  zit  James  A'ent,  born  at  Philippi,  New  York,  1763, 
died  1847,  Chief  justice  of  the  Highest  Court  of  his  native  State,  after- 
wards Chancellor,  the  author  of  the  **  Commentaries  on  American  Law,'' 
which  is  as  Classic  an  Authority  as  Blackstone's  "  Commentaries  on  the 
La^vs  of  England'' ;  ^ixd  Joseph  Story.hom  at  Marblehead,  Masssachusetts, 
1772,  died  1845,  ^**c  author  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States"  {iS^z),  **  Conjlictof  Laws"  (1834),  and  '' Equity  Jurispru- 
dettce"  (1836),  works  which  exhibit  great  learning  with  diction  of  classic 
purity. 

Corresponding  with  its  fruitful  activity  in  material  pursuits  and  in- 
ventions—  no  nation  has  been  so  prolific  in  speculations  as  to  religion, 
and  the  resulting  diversities  are  represented  by  innumerable  authors  of 
distinction. 

From  the  time  oi  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  earlier 
writers  in  theology, —  (born  in  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  1703,  died 
*758)»  —  the  Calvinistic  system  has  been  represented,  since,  in  the  Insti- 
tutions at  New  Haven,  Andover,  and  Princeton,  by  such  means  as  Moses 
Stuart,  Horace  Bushnell,  and  Henry  B,  Smith.  Early  in  this  century 
Harvard  College  put  aside  the  influences  of  the  New  England  theology 
in  admitting  the  Unitarian  principles  of  which  William  Ellery  Channing 
and  Andrews  Norton  were  the  distinguished  exponents. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Churches  (North  and  South), 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  (Old  and  New  Schools),  the  Baptist  Church, 
etc.,  have  their  separate  institutions  of  theology,  magnificently  supported, 
with  able  representative  theologians  and  philosophical  writers,  in  organ- 
izations which  in  some  degree  constitute  a  check  on  further  subdivisions. 

Of  the  two  currents  —  one  away  from  religious  unity  and  the  other 
towards  unity  in  religious  faith,  —  which  characterize  the  people,  Orestes 
A.Brawnson  (born  in  Stockbridge,  Vermont,  1803,  died  1876)  was  a 
conspicuous  and  able  exponent. 

His  writings  form  a  collection  of  remarkable  essays  and  reviews 
treating  of  reason  in  religion,  based  on  the  Unity  of  the  Christian  Faith 
—  and  containing  profound  examination  of  the  various  Schools  of  Phi- 
losophy relating  to  the  Soul  of  man,  as  well  as  powerfully  treating  the 
great  subjects  of  the  age,  —  in  a  model  style  of  close  reasoning. 

Among  the  learned  writers,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  must  be  recorded 
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the  names  of   Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  (i  797-1863)  and  Martin  John 
Spalding  (1810-1872). 

Powers,  Hiram,  the  distinguished  American  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
Vermont  in  1805,  and  lived  till  1873.  As  a  worker  at  busts  in  plaster 
and  in  wax  he  acquired  much  skill  in  modelling,  and  at  thirty  years  of 
age  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  In  1836  he  went  to  Italy  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Florence,  where  he  resided  generally  until  his  death. 
His  statue  **  Eve^*  was  greatly  admired  by  Thorwaldsen,  the  illustrious 
Danish  sculptor ;  his  "  Greek  Slave,^  shown  in  London  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  excited  boundless  admiration,  and  has  been  reproduced 
in  countless  copies.  For  his  own  country  he  executed  numerous  statues 
and  busts  of  her  eminent  statesmen. 

Crawford,  Thomas  (1814-1857),  a  native  of  New  York, —a  pupil 
of  Thorwaldsen,  and  a  distinguished  sculptor,  —  produced  in  his  short 
life  60  works  of  great  merit,  many  of  them  colossal.  His  ^^Orphcus"  was 
the  first  to  attract  attention,  and  among  others  the  equestrian  statue  of 
^^ Washington"  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  *^ Beethoven**  in  Boston  Music 
Hall,  and  "James  Otis  "  at  Mount  Auburn  are  excellent  specimens  of 
his  art. 

The  list  of  living  sculptors  and  painters  of  high  rank  produced  by 
the  United  States,  is  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  the  eminent  American  hydrographer 
and  scientific  observer  and  writer,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1807,  and  lived 
till  1873.  He  entered  the  United  States  navy,  and  soon  gained  distinction 
as  a  skilful  officer.  In  1839  he  left  active  service  for  scientific  work  at  the 
Washington  Observatory.  Maury  possessed  great  powers  of  applica- 
tion, a  fine  imagination,  and  poetical  style ;  his  "  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea  "  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  in  the  language.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  work  turned  attention  to  a  previously  neglected  depart- 
ment of  science— the  investigation  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  its 
temperature,  currents,  and  condition  —  now  an  important  branch  of 
knowledge.  In  1844  ^^  produced  works  on  the  "  Gulf  Stream  **  and 
"  Ocean  Currents  ; "  his  charts  of  wind  and  currents  have  been  of  vast 
service  to  navigators. 

MODERN    GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY  AND 
COLONIZATION. 

I.   The  chief  explorers  and  discoverers  of  the  Ji/le^nlk  cen- 
tury and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  have  been  Early  diecov- 
already  named.     The  discovery  of  America  was  wSt  and* 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  great  activity  in  this  ^■**' 
way ;  in  America,  as   we  have  seen,  Spaniards^   Portuguese, 
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French^  and  English  travelled  in  various  parts,  discovering 
and  settling  new  lands.  In  the  East^  within  twenty  years  of 
Vasco  da  Gama's  arrival  in  India,  the  coasts  of  East  Africa^ 
Arabia^  Persia^  and  Hindostan  had  been  explored,  and  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago  had  been 
discovered,  as  we  have  already  indicated  in  the  account  given 
of  Portuguese  and  Dutch  colonization. 

a.  A  remarkable  episode  in  the  commercial  history  of 
Portuffuese  Portugal  was  her  occupation  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
iTormux^  tury  of  the  island  of  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  barren,  rugged  spot  was  most  favorably 
placed  for  commerce,  and  became  an  emporium  for  all  the 
riches  of  India,  the  gems  of  Samarkand  and  of  Bokhara, 
and  the  manufactured  goods  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  Its 
shores  were  frequented  by  ships  from  every  trading  country 
in  the  world,  and,  through  the  ports  of  Persia  facing  it,  a 
large  caravan  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  interior  of  Asia. 
The  activity  of  trade  and  the  magnificent  style  of  living  are 
described  in  glowing  terms  by  the  travellers  of  that  epoch. 
The  ruin  of  Portuguese  prosperity  at  Ormuz  came  from  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Abbas  I.  (or  the  Great\  Shah  (or 
King)  of  Persia^  from  1582  to  1628,  whom  the  Portuguese 
had  rashly  provoked,  aided  by  ships  of  the  English  East 
India  Company. 
3.  Shah  Abbas  was  the  great  eastern  monarch  of  his  age ; 
his  energy  and  courage  cleared  the  country  of  in- 
Shah  of'ter-  vading  hordes  of  Tartars,  and  conquered  Afghan- 
istan and  other  territory.  His  army  was  disci- 
plined in  the  European  style  and  furnished  with  good  artillery, 
through  the  instructions  of  two  English  officers  at  his  court. 
In  1605  he  attacked  the  Turks  (who  had  conquered  his 
western  provinces)  with  a  powerful  army,  defeated  them,  and 
won  his  territory  back,  with  entire  safety  from  Turkish 
aggression  during  the  rest  of  his  reign.  West  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  he  won  much  land  from  the  Ottoman  sultan, 
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and  became  famous  as  a  conqueror  and  despot  throughout 
the  world,  receiving  at  his  court  ambassadors  from  several  of 
the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  He  made  Ispahan  the  capital, 
and  adorned  it  with  many  splendid  buildings.  In  1622, 
Persian  troops  with   English   ships  attacked   and   took  the 
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island,  with  an  immense  booty.  From  that  time  Ormuz  be- 
came again  a  desolate  rock,  and  Holland  and  England  soon 
supplanted  Portugal  in  the  colonization  and  commerce  of 
the  East. 

4.  The  Dutch  became  supreme  in  the  Moluccas^  or  Spice 
Islands^  and  in  Java^  as  they  remain  to  this  day ;  ~j.  .  j_ 
less  than  a  century  ago  they  were  deprived  by  jationand 
England  of  their  possessions  at  the  Cape,  and  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  occupation  of  India  by  the  Eng- 
lish has  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  contests  with  the 
French,  which  ended,  in  the  last  century,  in  the  loss  of  all 
their  Indian  possessions  save  Pondicherry,  near  Madras,  and 
Chandernagore,  a  little  above  Calcutta.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Dutch  navigator  Taxman  and  others  discovered 
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Australia  (then  called  New  Holland)^  Van  Diemen^s  Land 
(or  Tasmania)  zxiA  New  Zealand — regions  to  be  colonized 
by  England  a  century  and  a  half  and  two  centuries  later. 

Australia,  the  Island-Continent,  —  2,500  miles  in  length  by  1,900  miles 
in  breadth,  —  has  received  its  development  within  fifty  years.  As  late  as 
1850  the  entire  white  population  did  not  exceed  50,000.  It  is  subdivided 
into  the  five  colonics  of  (i)  New  South  Wales,  of  which  the  principal 
city  is  Sydney;  (2)  West  Australia  ;  (3)  South  Australia,  of  which  the 
principal  city  is  Adelaide :  (4)  Victoria,  of  which  Melbourne  is  the 
principal  city ;  and  (5)  Queensland,  with  Brisbane  as  its  principal  city. 

British  occupation  first  took  place  in  the  form  of  a  penal  settlement 
in  1788  at  Botany  Bay  near  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,  whither  British 
convicts  were  transported.  The  agitation  of  the  free  colonists  effected 
their  removal,  in  1837,  to  Van  Diemen's,  land.  In  1853  transportation 
was  discontinued. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Bathurst,  N.S.W.,  in  1851,  another  dis- 
covery of  gold  the  same  year  in  Victoria,  and  a  subsequent  discovery  of 
it  in  Queensland  attracted  a  large  emigration  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  prosperity  of  those  colonies, 
where,  untrammelled  by  the  class  distinctions  and  the  burdens  of  cen- 
turies which  oppress  mankind  in  the  Old  World,  the  people  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  home  rule  and  their  own  institutions  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  people  of  Canada,  upon  the  principles  of  freedom  established  by 
the  United  States.  They  have  contributed  to  the  popular  welfare  by 
the  Australian  method  of  voting  in  elections  and  the  7Vrr//Ar  improved 
system  of  registration  and  transfer  of  titles  to  real  estate. 

5.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Captain  Cook  made  new 
discoveries  or  rediscoveries  of  numerous  groups  in  the  Pacific. 

.  ^   ^  W®  shall  conclude  these  outlines  of  the  world's 

Csptjuo  Cook. 

history  with  notices  of  geographical  exploration  to- 
wards the  North  Pole  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  it  is  in 
recent  times,  especially,  that  geographical  discovery  has  been 
aided  by  governments,  and  by  some  of  the  numerous  socie- 
ties for  the  advancement  of  science  in  every  department. 

6.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  began  in  the  six- 
Enffiish  *^^^^  century  with  attempts  to  reach  China  by  a 
w'i^uiona.     shorter  route  than  those  by  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  and  by  Cape  Horn,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
searches  for  a  north-west  and  a  north-east  pffs^a^^  fround  to 
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eastern  Asia.  Martin  Frobisher  (a  Yorkshireman,  one  of  the 
Armada  heroes),  sailing  from  Deptford  in  1576,  made  his 
way  to  what  is  still  called  ^^  Frobisher  Bay ^^^  north  of  Hud- 
son Strait.  John  Davis  (a  Devonshire  man)  reached  further 
north,  nearly  through  '•''Davis  Strait^^  in  1586:  in  two 
after-voyages  his  progress  was  stopped  by  the  ice.  Henry 
Hudson^  sailing  from  London  in  1607,  to  find  a  north-east 
route  to  China,  went  beyond  the  80th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. In  1608  he  landed  on  Nova  Zembla^  but  could  get  no 
further  eastward.  In  1609  he  went  north-westy  and  ascended 
Hudson^  s  River  iox  a  longdistance  in  a  boat.  In  161  o  he 
passed  through  Hudson  Strait  into  the  vast  bay  which  bears 
his  name.  A  mutinous  crew  turned  him,  his  son,  and  a  few 
of  their  comrades,  adrift  in  his  boat.  The  party  were  never 
heard  of  again.  William  Baffin,  after  visiting  West  Greenland 
in  1612  and  1615,  and  XQ2iCh\v\g  Spitzbergen  in  16 14,  made 
his  chief  contribution  to  Arctic  discovery  in  sailing  round  the 
great  inlet  known  as  Baffin^s  Bay,  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  famous  navigator  was  killed  in  1622  at  the  siege  of 
Ormuz  by  the  Persians  and  English,  which  has  been  above 
mentioned.  We  now  turn  to  the  north-eastern  attempt  to 
reach  eastern  Asia.  In  1553  Wi/toughby  rounded  the  North 
Cape  :  in  1556  Burrough  reached  Vaygatz  Island  zxid  the  south 
of  Nova  Zembla :  in  1594-96  Barentz  discovered  Spitzbergen, 
and  went  round  the  east  of  Nova  Zembla,  wintering  there  in 
Ice  Haven  till  the  sea  was  open  in  1597. 

7.    Soon  after  this  time  Russian  expeditions  were  made 
by  land  to  explore  the  northern  shores  of  Asia.   „     , 

^  ^  Russian  ex- 

The  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  ^2&  reached  in  1610,  of  JJ^^north.*" 
the  Lena  in  1637,  and  of  the  Kolima  in  1646.  A 
Russian  explorer  made  his  way  through  Siberia  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  in  1639,  and  in  1648  another  Russian,  sailing  from 
the  river  Kolima,  discovered  Behring  Strait,  but  it  was  not 
then  named,  or  much  talked  of.  Vitus  Behring,  a  captain  in 
the  Russian  navy  under  Peter  the  Great,  explored  the  north- 
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eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  rediscovered  in  1728  the  strait 
bearing  his  name :  it  was  now  made  known  that  Asia  is  not 
united  to  America.  A  series  of  explorations,  begun  in  1734 
under  Behring's  supervision,  examined  by  sea  and  land  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  Asia.  In  the  eighteenth  and  the 
present  centuries  many  more  expeditions  were  made,  and  it 
was  proved  to  be  useless  to  expect  a  quick  passage,  clear 
from  ice,  by  that  north-eastern  route  to  China.  The  com- 
plete passage  round  from  Europe  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
by  Professor  Nordenskiold  of  Stockholm.  In  1878  he  sailed 
eastwards  along  the  whole  north  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia 
as  far  as  173®  west  longtitude  (thus  more  than  half  round  the 
world  in  that  high  latitude) :  he  was  there  kept  by  the  ice 
from  September,  1878,  to  April,  1879,  and  soon  afterwards 
made  his  way  out  through  Behring  Strait.  In  modern  times, 
an  equally  useless  north-west  passage  to  Asia  has  been  proved 
to  (sometimes)  exist. 

8.   Polar  exploration  began  again  in  that  direction  in  1818, 

when  Captain  Ross  (the  late    Sir  John  Ross)  and  Lieutenant 

Parry  (the  late  Sir  Williatn  Edward  Parry)  started  the  work, 

sailing  from  the  Thames.     In  that  year  way  was  made  for  some 

distance  up  Lancaster  Sound,  west  of  Baffin  Bay, 

Explomtion 

of  Rosa  and      and  they  returned  by  November.     In  1819  Parry 
'"^'  was  sent  out  with  the  **  Hecia  "  and  the  **  Griper j^^ 

and  now  he  passed  through  Lancaster  Sound,  and  discovered 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  Barrow  Strait  (named  after  the  late 
eminent  geographer  Sir  John  Barrow,  at  that  time  a  secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  and  always  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Arctic  exploration),  Wellington  Channel,  ^nA  Melville  Island  : 
at  this  last  point  he  was  frozen  up  from  November,  1819,  to 
August,  1820,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  England. 
Another  voyage  of  Parry's  in  182 1  still  failed  to  find  a  north- 
west passage  through  the  ice-fields.  In  1829  Ross  set  out  in 
a  steamer  (supplied  and  fitted  out  by  a  London  merchant, 
Sir  Felix  Booth)  on  an  expedition  which  lasted    till   1833. 
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The  land  called  Boothia  Felix  was  discovered  (being  part  of 
the  North  American  continent),  and  the  true  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole  was  found  to  be  on  its  western  shore  :  many 
important  details  were  noted  for  the  furtherance  of  geograph- 
ical and  philosophical  knowledge.  The  explorers  remained 
in  or  near  Boothia,  generally  frozen  up,  till  the  spring  of 
1832,  when  they  tried  vainly  to  get  away,  and  passed  another 
winter  in  the  greatest  hardships.  They  had  abandoned  their 
vessels,  and  in  August,  1833,  made  their  way  out  in  boats  till 
they  were  picked  up  by  a  whaler,  which  landed  them  at  Hull. 
The  leader  of  this  expedition  now  became  Sir  John  Ross: 
his  last  work  of  this  kind  was  the  command  of  a  party  sent 
out  in  1850  to  try  and  ascertain  Sir  John  Franklin's  fate  :  he 
returned  without  result  in  185 1. 

9.  We  now  come  to  the  expedition  of  the  famous  and  ill- 
fated  Sir  John  Franklin,  Already  distinguished  Exocditio 
(between  18 19  and  1826)  for  several  land  and  ^^^^^^ 
water  expeditions  (which  included  a  westward  jour- 
ney from  HudsorCs  Bay  to  the  Coppermine  Rivery  the  passing 
of  a  winter  on  the  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake^  and  a  voyage 
down  the  Mackenzie  River),  and  having  suffered  much  in 
those,  the  brave  Franklin,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  started  north- 
west again  in  May,  1845,  ^^^^  those  two  ships  of  direful  name 
and  sad  renown,  the  ^^  Erebus  ^^  and  **  Terror J^  The  world 
knows  the  issue.  On  July  26th  (1845)  the  ships  were  seen 
in  Melville  Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  As  year 
after  year  went  by.  Lady  Franklin  and  other  relatives  of  the 
explorers  waited  and  hoped,  and  at  last  despaired  and  mourned. 
The  curiosity  and  sympathy  of  all  men  were  aroused.  From 
England  and  America,  by  sea  and  land  —  at  Lady  Franklin's 
cost,  at  that  of  other  private  persons,  or  at  the  charges  of  the 
two  governments  —  more  th?iTi  twenty  expeditions  searched 
far  in  every  direction  between  1848  and  1859.  The  first  ex- 
pedition from  the  United  States,  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Henry 
Grinnell^  and  commanded  by  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  of  which 
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Dr,  E.  K,  Kane,  was  a  member,  sailed  May  24,  1856.  The 
next  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Grinnell  and  George 
Peabody,  and  commanded  by  the  intrepid  Dr,  Kane,  and 
sailed  in  the  Advance  May  30th,  1853.  The  sledge  journeys 
of  Dr.  Kane  were  the  boldest  and  most  extensive  that  had 
been  made,  and  the  discoveries  and  surveys  of  the  American 
Continent  especially'were  complete  and  valuable.  The  United 
States  Government,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  Kam  expedi- 
tion, early  in  1855  sent  out  the  Release  and  the  Arctic  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Harstene,  who  rescued  the  party  and 
brought  them  to  the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 

Captain  Buddington  of  a  New  London  whaleship  in  1855 
recovered  the  Resolute,  a  vessel  abandoned  by  Sir  E.  Belcher 
in  1854,  which  he  brought  to  New  London.  She  was  pur- 
chased and  refitted  by  the  United  States,  and  presented  to 
the  British  Government  in  1856.  Apart  from  the  main  object, 
our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  was  greatly  extended  by 
these  numerous  efforts  to  find  Franklin  and  his  men.  In 
1850,  especially,  the  north-west  passage  to  Asia  was  discovered 
by  Captain  M^Clure,  who  made  his  way  all  round  from 
Behring  Strait. 

10.  In  1853  the  explorer  Rcu  learnt  from  the  natives  the 
first  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Franklin's  ships. 

Pate  of  Sir 

John  Prank-  after  being  abandoned  by  the  expedition.  In 
1855  some  relics  of  the  ships  were  found  on  the 
western  side  of  Boothia.  In  his  expedition  of  1857-59, 
Captain  (now  Sir  Leopold)  M^Clintock  established  the  fact 
that  Franklin  really  discovered  the  north-west  passage,  and  he 
and  his  companions  had  all  perished  (of  cold,  hunger,  or 
disease)  in  1847  and  1848.  WClintock  found  (in  1859)  in 
King  William^ s  Land  (west  of  Boothia)  a  document  deposited 
twelve  years  before  (in  1847).  Under  date  of  May,  184.7,  ^t 
stated  that  all  were  well :  a  marginal  note  of  April  28th, 
1848,  made  known  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  died  on  June 
nth,  184J,  and  that  nine  officers  and^fifteen  men  had  also 
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perished :  that  the  ships  had  just  been  abandoned,  after  being 
shut  in  by  ice  since  September,  1846,  and  that  the  surviving 
officers  and  men,  105  in  number,  had  come  across  the  ice  to 
land  at  the  spot  where  the  document  was  found.  The  wander- 
ing Eskimo  reported  that  the  whole  party  had  died :  various 
bodies  and  relics  of  the  expedition  were  afterwards  found. 

II.  Later  Arctic  explorers  have  been  the  American  Dr, 
Isaac  I.  Hayes ^  who  (in  i860)  reached  latitude  Later  Anrtic 
82°  4s'  north  :  C.  F.  Hall  of  New  London,  who  ««pi°^««- 
between  i860  and  his  death  in  the  Polaris  in  187 1,  devoted 
his  life  to  Arctic  explorations  and  had  reached  82°  16'  N. ; 
and  Lieutenants  Payer  and  Weyprecht  (heading  the  Austrian 
govemmenfs  expedition),  who  returned  in  November,  1874, 
after  discovering  Franz-Josef  Land^  to  the  north  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  seeing  land  as  far  north  as  83°.  The  last  great 
British  expedition  was  that  of  Captain  (Sir  George)  JVares, 
with  the  two  steam-ships  ^^  Alert''  and  ^^  Discovery"  in  1875, 
returning  in  October,  1876:  many  important  observations 
were  made  in  a  scientific  way,  and  one  of  the  sledge-parties  got 
nearer  to  the  north  pole  than  civilized  men  had  ever  before 
reached  —  83°  20'  north  latitude. 

The  most  northern  point  ever  reached  —  Lockwood  Island^  Lat.  83®  24', 
Long.  44°  5'  —  was  attained  by  Lieut.  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainard 
of  the  Expedition  sent  out  by  Act  of  Congress  for  scientific  purposes, 
in  1881,  under  the  Command  of  Lieut,  A,  W,  Greely  of  the  5th  United 
States  Cavalry. 

The  safety  of  this  party  being  in  serious  doubt,  Congress  in  1884 
offered  a  reward  of  125,000  for  their  rescue  or  the  ascertaining  of  their 
fate.  The  party  for  their  relief,  under  command  of  Capt,  W.  S,  Schley 
and  Lieut,  Emory^  in  July  discovered  Lieut.  Greely  and  the  other  survi- 
vors in  a  state  of  starvation  from  which  their  lives  could  not  have  been 
saved  had  the  relief  come  to  them  more  than  two  days  later.  Among 
those  who  had  perished  was  Lockwood^  whose  memorial  is  printed  for- 
ever on  the  map  of  the  region  nearest  to  the  North  Pole. 

A  private  expedition  under  command  of  Lieut,  Peary^  a  Civil  En- 
gineer of  the  United  States  Navy,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  proceeding 
by  way  of  North  Greenland,  has  made  the  highest  discoveries  on  the 
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east  coast  of  Greenland,  having,  on  July  4th,  1S92,  reached  Lat.  82^ 
Long.  54^  W.  The  main  result,  according  to  his  report,  is  that  the  great 
inland  ice-cap  is  the  true  highway  to  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  —  and 
so  to  the  North  Pole. 


12.  The  English  chief  Antarctic  discoverer  was  the  late 
Sir  James  Ross  (a  nephew  of  Sir  John),  a  man 
who  was  skilled  in  magnetism,  meteorology,  as- 
tronomy, botany,  zoology,  and  other  sciences,  and  was  a 
member  of  many  English  and  foreign  learned  societies.     He 
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made  a  four  years'  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole  in  1839 
to  1843.  The  ships  he  took  were  the  '•^Erebus  "  and  **  Ter- 
ror ^^ —  the  same  pair  that  afterwards  went  with  Franklin. 
A  vast  continent  was  discovered  and  named  Victoria  Land 
(or,  South  Victoria)  :  this  land  was  bordered  by  a  barrier  of 
ice  to  the  height  of  150  feet ;  an  active  volcano  —  that  named 
Mount  Erebus  —  was  seen  :  the  lowest  latitude  reached  was 
78°  10'  south:    many   valuable   scientific  observations  were 
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made.  In  1839-1842,  the  exploring  expedition  sent  into  the 
Southern  seas  by  the  United  States,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes^  also  brought  important  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic  zone. 

13.  The  chief  interest  and  value  of  modern  geographical 
discovery  are  attached  to  the  explorations  made  ujgjcuj^ie, 
in  Africa^  a  continent  over  the  interior  of  which,   ^^ijJJISiSn 
until  recently,  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  has 

been  spread,  and  concerning  which  curiosity,  long  baffled, 
and  conjectures,  freely  made  and  very  wide  of  the  truth,  had 
for  centuries  been  rife.  The  difficulties  encountered  have 
been  chiefly  those  of  climate,  hostility  from  natives,  and  the 
jealousy  of  Mohammedan  holders  of,  or  traders  in,  the  terri- 
tory. With  one  or  more  of  these  all  the  intrepid  travellers 
we  name  had  to  battle.  In  ancient  times,  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  approached  the  interior  of  Africa  only 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Great 
Desert,  or  Sahara,  opposed  to  them  an  impassable  barrier.  In 
modern  times,  when  commercial  enterprise  awoke,  points  on 
the  western  and  eastern  coasts  were  occupied,  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  others,  for  trade  purposes  :  the  great  obstacles  to 
internal  exploration  were  found  to  be  the  fever  which  attacks 
almost  all  European  travellers,  and  the  rapids  and  cataracts 
which  barred  navigation  up  the  rivers.  Within  the  last 
hundred  years,  more  has  been  done  to  open  up  Africa  than 
in  the  whole  previous  course  of  history,  and  during  that 
period  the  face  of  our  maps  of  this  region  has  been  com- 
pletely changed. 

14.  Modern  African  exploration  begins  with  Mungo  Park, 


This  enterprising  Scotch  surgeon  undertook,  in  ^    lomtion* 

of  Mungo 
Park,  Den 

He  made  known  its  easterly  or  upper  course,  was  hwn,  and 


1795,  to  trace  the   course  of    the  River  Niger,  jf**"^ 

'     *  *      '  ham,  and 

Clapperton. 


then  forced  to  return,  and  arrived  in  England, 

after  a  long  illness  in  Africa,  in   1797V    In  1805  Park  took 

charge  of  an  expedition  for  the  British  government,  to  trace 
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the  Niger's  course  down  to  the  sea :  all  hands  died  of  disease, 
or  were  killed  by  the  natives  ;  one  of  Park's  books,  a  nautical 
work,  was  afterwards  seen  by  English  travellers  at  the  house 
of  a  native  chief.  After  this  time,  French  expeditions  from 
Algeria  and  Senegal  explored  the  western  and  central  Sahara^ 
which  has  been  found  to  be  much  less  uniformly  barren  than 
had  been  supposed :  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  were  also 
traced  to  their  sources,  in  1818,  by  M.  Gaspard  Mollien, 
In  181 7  the  country  of  the  Ashantees  was  explored  by  Mr, 
Bowdich.  In  1822-24  extensive  discoveries  were  made  by 
Major  Denham  and  Captain  Clapperton  in  northern  and 
western  Africa.  Denham  was  a  traveller  of  high  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work.  Starting  from  Tripoli^  the  travellers  (with 
Dr.  Oudney^  who  died  on  the  way)  went  due  south,  through 
Mourzook  to  Lake  Chad^  completely  crossing  the  Sahara  : 
while  Denham  examined  the  coast  of  the  lake,  Clapperton 
travelled  west  to  Soccatoo,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger.  In 
1825  Clapperton  started  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa, 
with  his  faithful  servant  Richard  Lander^  and  made  his  way 
again  to  Soccatoo,  where  he  died  in  1827,  being  the  first 
European  traveller  who  had  ever  traversed  Africa  from  the 
Guinea  coast  to  the  Mediterranean  :  Denham  died  of  fever, 
as  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  1828.  In  1826  Major 
Laing  crossed  the  desert  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  but  he 
was  killed  on  his  return,  and  his  papers  were  lost.  In 
1827-28  a  Frenchman,  Reni  Cailli/y  made  his  way  from  the 
Senegal  coast  to  Timbuctoo,  and  hence  across  the  desert  to 
Morocco. 
15.  The  problem  of  the  true  course  of  the  Niger  had  been 
.  still  left  unsolved,  being  reserved  for  one  of  the 
of  the  greatest   of  African  explorers,  Richard  Lander, 

In  1830-32  this  energetic  traveller,  with  his 
brother  John,  descended  the  last  800  miles  of  the  great 
western  river  to  the  sea,  and  completed  our  knowledge  of  the 
Niger,  with  which  the  name  of  the  Landers  will  always  be 
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associated.  In  1834  Richard  Lander  died  near  the  Niger 
mouths,  of  wounds  received  from  the  natives.  Before  cross- 
ing the  continent  to  give  an  account  of  the  great  discoveries 
on  the  eastern  side,  we  shall  complete  the  description  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  centre  and  west.  On  the  south-west,  in 
185 1,  Mr.  Gaiton,  starting  from  Walvisch  Bay,  made  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  interior,  which  he  found  to  consist  of 
elevated  table-lands,  with  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  popu- 
lation. 

16.  In  1850,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, Dr.  Barth,  a,  German  of  Hamburg,  set  out 

Explormtiona 

from  Tripoli  (with  Dr.  Overwcg  and  Mr.  Rich-  of  Barth  and 
ardson,  both  of  whom  died  during  the  expedition), 
to  visit  the  Sahara  and  the  regions  around  Lake  Chad. 
Barth  gave  five  years  to  this  work,  visiting  Timbuctoo  and 
gathering  much  information  about  the  Niger  tributaries, 
exploring  an  area  of  about  two  millions  of  square  miles, 
previously  almost  unknown,  and  returning  to  Tripoli  in  the 
autumn  of  1855.  This  great  African  explorer  and  linguist 
travelled  afterwards  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  died 
in  1865.  In  1861-62  Major  Burton  travelled  on  the  west 
coast,  and  ascended  the  Catnaroon  Mountains,  where  he 
found  a  healthy  climate,  very  suitable  for  Europeans  suffer- 
ing from  the  pestilential  vapors  of  the  lower  regions. 

17.  Between  1861  and  1874  Mr.  Rohlfs,  an  energetic  Ger- 
man traveller,  traversed  the  Sahara  in  various  Explorations 
directions,  visiting  several  of  the  western  oases,  t^^^.^^ 
crossing  the  continent  entirely  from  Tripoli  to  '"'**»• 
Lagos,  and  finally  exploring  the  oases  on  the  route  between 
the  central  Sahara  and  Upper  (southern)  Egypt.  Between 
1868  and  187 1  Dr.  Schweinfurth  crossed  the  Libyan  Desert 
(east  of  the  Sahara)  as  far  as  the  extreme  south  of  the  Nile 
valley  (nearly  at  the  equator),  and  visited  the  cannibal  race 
of  negroes  called  the  Niatn-Niam,  who  are  described  as 
"  preferring  human  flesh  to  all  other  "  (their  name  meaning 
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"  human  flesh  eaters "),  and  as  being  a  strongly-made,  agri- 
cultural, and  hunting  people,  skilled  ^  pottery  and  the  for- 
ging of  iron.  Southwards,  a  Portuguese  officer,  Major  Serpo 
FintOj  completed  in  1879  ^^  interesting  and  important  jour- 
ney right  across  from  Benguela  to  Natal. 

18.  We  proceed  now  to  the  subject  of  the  exploration  of 
Sources  of  ^^^  basin  of  the  Nile  —  that  mighty  and  mys- 
Uie  NUe.  terious  river  whose  sources  were  for  four  thousand 
years  a  subject  of  longing  curiosity  and  fabulous  inven- 
tion. The  source  of  the  eastern  (and  by  far  the  shorter) 
branch  of  the  river  —  called  the  Blue  Nik — was  discovered 
by  the  Scotch  traveller,  Bruce^  in  1770,  in  the  highlands  of 
Abyssinia.  The  western  branchy  or  White  Nile^  eluded  com- 
plete exploration  for  nearly  a  century  longer.  The  part  of 
eastern  Africa  near  the  equator  had  long  been  supposed  to 
contain  a  great  range  called  the  ''''Mountains  of  the  Moon,*^ 
In  1848  and  1849,  ^^'  Krapf  and  Dr.  Rebtnann^  German 
missionaries  stationed  on  the  coast  north  of  Zanzibar,  made 

journeys  into  the  interior,  and  discovered  the  lofty  mountains 
Kilimanjaro  (over  20,000  feet)  and  Kenia  (18,000  feet). 
They  little  knew  how  near  they  were  to  the  true  source  of 
the  Nile.  In  1857  Dr,  Krapf  got,  by  report,  at  the  long- 
hidden  secret.  He  heard  from  the  natives  of  a  large  river 
issuing  from  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Kenia^  and 
flowing  northwards  through  another  lake,  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  how  accurate  was  this  account,  and  what 
these  two  lakes  are. 

19.  Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  scent  of  the  chase,  for 
Discoveries  ^"  ^^  samc  year,  1857,  Burton  and  Speke^  cross- 
OrM?  and  ^"&  ixovci  Zanzibar,  reached  and  discovered  Lake 
Baker.  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1861  the  river  was  found  at 
last  by  Speke  and  Grant  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  they  followed  it  down  to 
the  Karuma  Falls,  but  were  prevented  by  a  native  war  from 
tracing  it  down  to  the  Albert  Nyanza.     In   1876,  M.  Gessi, 
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an  officer  of  Colonel  Gordon's  (who  had  succeeded  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker  in  command  of  the  Egyptian  forces  in  that  region) 
traced  the  Nile  up  to  its  outflow  from  Lake  Albert  Nyanza^ 
which  he  fully  explored.  Long  before  this,  Baker  (in  1863- 
64)  had  so  far  explored  the  part  not  previously  traced  as  to 
make  certain  the  fact  that  the  White  Nile  issues  from  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  (3,800  feet  above  sea-level),  on  the  equator^ 
as  its  source.  This  lake  was  sailed  round  by  the  American 
traveller,  Henry  J/.  Stanley^  in    1875,  and  he  found  that  a 


VICTORIA  NYANZA. 

river  about  a  mile  wide  flowed  into  it  on  the  south  side,  and 
other  large  rivers  on  the  east  and  west. 

20.  Dr,  David  Livingstone  gave  his  life  to  the  work  of 
African  explorations  in  conjunction  with  his  la-  ^^^^^^^^ 
bors  as  a  missionary.  He  was  bom  at  Blantyre,  in  «f;|*^«^;{^„^, 
Lanarkshire,  in  18 13.  While  he  was  a  worker, 
in  childhood  and  ^arly  youth,  in  a  cotton  mill,  his  energetic 
spirit  found  time  for  literary  culture,  and  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood  well-read  in  classics,  books  of  travel,  and  medical 
science,  becoming  a  licentiate  of  Glasgow  University  in  1838. 
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In  1840  he  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
join  the  famous  Robert  Moffat  in  South  Africa.  He  labored 
first  in  the  Bechuana  territory,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
Cape,  spending  several  years  amongst  the  natives,  and  learn- 
ing their  customs,  laws,  and  language.  He  married  at  this 
time  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat,  and  then  moved  northwards 
to  Kolobmg,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  Desert, 
west  of  the  Transvaal.  On  hearing  from  the  natives  of  a 
great  lake  to  north  of  the  desert,  he  started  in  June,  1849, 
on  his  first  journey,  and  in  August  was  paddled  up  a  river 
into  Lake  Ngami^  never  seen  before  by  European  eyes.  In 
1850  he  was  baffled  by  fever  and  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly,  the 
curse  of  certain  districts  in  Southern  Africa,  and  noted  for 
its  deadly  effects  on  cattle.  The  traveller  is  thus  6ften  ren- 
dered helpless  by  the  loss  of  his  wagon-oxen.  In  185 1  he 
went  north-east  from  Lake  Ngami,  over  large  salt  plains,  into 
a  country  (the  Makololo  territory)  of  rivers,  swamps,  and  fer- 
tile vales.  He  came  at  last  upon  the  Zambesi^  the  largest 
river  of  Southern  Africa,  flowing  south  and  then  east  from 
the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  vast  continent.  During  his 
journeys,  and  especially  in  his  stay  at  Linyanti  (south  of  the 
Zambesi),  the  town  of  the  chief  Sekektu^  Livingstone  gained, 
by  his  kindness,  firmness,  and  tact,  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  natives.  His  first  exploration  on  a  great  scale  was 
made  between  January,  1853,  and  May,  1856.  During  this 
period,  travelling  both  by  land  and  in  canoes,  amid  dangers 
and  difficulties  from  fever,  famine,  and  the  hostility  of  natives, 
Livingstone  made  his  way  northwards  to  Lake  Diiolo,  the 
source  of  one  arm  of  the  Zambesi,  and  then  across  westwards 
to  the  Portuguese  town  of  St,  Paul  de  Loanda^  the  capital  of 
Angola^  which  was  reached  in  August,  1854.  He  had  passed 
through  a  country  richly  fertile,  crossed  by  countless  streams, 
thickly  wooded,  and  of  great  mineral  wealth.  He  then 
made  his  way  back  to  Linyanti,  passed  down  the  Zambesi,  by 
land  and  water,  discovered  the  great  Victoria  Falls  (100  feet 
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in  depth),  and  came  out  at  Quillinume^  on  the  northern 
mouth  of  the  river,  after  performing  the  then  unparalleled 
feat  of  crossing  Africa  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  those  latitudes. 
During  this  great  journey  Livingstone  had  discovered,  near 
Lake  Dilolo,  the  dividing  plateau  (from  5,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  sea-level)  or  watershed  between  Central  and  Southern 
Africa. 

21.   In  December,  1356,  the  great  traveller  returned  to 
England,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.     An 

Further  dii- 

account  of  his  journeys  was  published  in   1857.  coverfesof 

Livinntone. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  Livingstone  returned  to 
Quillimane  (in  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Mozambique) 
with  the  appointment  of  British  consul,  and  furnished  by 
government  with  means  to  pursue  his  interesting  researches. 
Between  1858  and  1862  (along  with  Dr.  Kirk  and  other  nat- 
uralists, who  obtained  many  valuable  specimens)  he  explored 
the  regions  north  of  the  lower  Zambesi,  adding  to  the  map 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa;  he 
also  went  again  far  up  the  Zambesi,  and  ascended  for  a  long 
distance  the  river  Rovutna,  In  1862  Livingstone  had  a 
heavy  blow  in  the  death  of  his  courageous  and  devoted  wife. 
During  this  journey  he  saw  much  of  the  dreadful  effects  of 
the  slave-trade,  in  blighting  the  region  around  Lake  Nyassa. 
After  a  visit  to  England  in  1864-65,  the  greatest  of  African 
explorers  entered  on  his  last  series  of  achievements  in  1866, 
his  main  object  being  to  settle  the  position  of  the  watersheds 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  especially,  examine  the  country 
between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Victoria  Nyanza.  After  ascend- 
ing the  Rmmtna  (just  below  10®  south  latitude)  for  two  hun- 
dred miles,  he  struck  south-west  by  land  to  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  then  round  its  west  side,  and  due  north- 
wards to  Lake  Tanganyika^  which  he  reached  in  the  autumn 
of  1867.  I^  coming  thither  he  had  crossed  the  well-wooded 
and  richly-watered  table-land  before  referred  to,  and  had  dis- 
covered Lakes  Liemday  Bangweolo^  and  Moero, 
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22.  One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of 
staiiiev*8  sue-  travel  now  occurred.  In  1867  men  were  startled 
foJ'uvkSt"^*'  by  the  arrival  of  news  that  Livingstone  had  been 
•tone.  j^iug^i  |jy  ^g  natives.  Dr,  Kirk,  of  Zanzibar, 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  England,  refused  credit  to 
the  story,  brought  to  the  coast  by  Livingstone's  native  follow- 
ers, and  declared  that  the  tale  was  invented  to  account  for 
their  return  after  deserting  him.  A  search-expedition  found 
natives  who  had  seen  the  traveller  safe  some  days  after  the 
date  of  his  alleged  death,  and  letters  arrived  sent  off  by  Liv- 
ingstone four  months  after  the  said  time.  For  near  three 
years,  however,  he  was  lost  to  the  world,  being  unable  to 
reach  Ujiji  (on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Tanganyika)  owing 
to  inundations  in  the  country  where  he  was,  and  exploring 
parties  being  kept  at  a  distance  by  war  between  native  chiefs. 
The  enterprising  owner  of  the  "  Ntw  York  Herald  "  had  sent 
out  a  "special  correspondent,"  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  search 
of  Livingstone,  and  he  it  was  who  found  him.  An  English 
search-party  from  Zanzibar  met  Mr.  Stanley  (near  the  coast, 
on  May  7th,  1872),  who  had  left  the  great  traveller  in  good 
health  about  fifty  days'  march  inland,  having  come  upon  him 
at  Ujiji  on  November  3d,  187 1.  During  that  winter  they 
had  explored  together  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake.  Be- 
tween 1869  and  187 1  Livingstone  had  made  extensive  explo- 
rations in  the  Manyema  country,  west  of  Tanganyika,  and 
had  discovered  the  Lualaba  river,  in  the  very  centre  of  that 
part  of  the  continent. 

23.  The  last  scene  in  a  life  of  heroic  enterprise  was  at 
Death  of  band  when  Livingstone  and  Stanley  parted  in 
Livingstone.  March,  1872.  Livingstone  then  started  on  a  fresh 
journey,  in  order  to  determine  the  course  of  the  river  Lualaba, 
and  to  finish  his  explorations  of  the  more  westerly  chain  of 
lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  which  he  had  discovered  flowing 
northwards  from  Lake  Bangweolo.  From  this  lake  he  was 
pushing  onwards  wh^n  he  was  struck  down  with  dysentery. 
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He  felt  that  his  work  was  done,  and  strove  to  get  back  to 
Ujiji,  but  his  strength  failed  him  entirely;  he  caused  his  fol- 
lowers to  build  him  a  hut  to  die  in  at  Ilala^  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  lake  {Bangweolo\  and  there  he  expired  on  May 
ist,  1873.  His  faithful  attendants  carried  his  body,  roughly 
embalmed,  to  the  coast ;  it  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  April,  1874. 

24.  Our  story  mainly  concludes  with  the  performances  of 
Lieutenant  Cameron  and  of    Mr.  Stanley,     Cam- 

.  ExploratioDB 

eron  (who  had  been  sent  from  Zanzibar  in  1872  of  Cameron 

,  and  Stanley. 

by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  m  search  of 
Livingstone)  proceeded  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  and  secured  the  map  which  the  great  explorer 
had  constructed.  He  then  crossed  the  Manyema  country, 
reached  Nyangwe  northwards  (Livingstone's  furthest  point 
on  the  Lualaba)  and  was  engaged  till  February,  1875,  in 
getting  much  information  about  the  rivers  and  lakes  which 
feed  the  Congo  from  the  south :  all  tended  to  show  that  the 
Congo  and  the  Lualaba  were  identical ;  he  reached  Benguela, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  November,  after  traversing  the  whole 
continent.  Stanley,  between  October,  1876,  and  August, 
1877,  by  descending  from  Nyangwe  (on  the  Lualaba)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo,  established  the  fact  of  this  already  sus- 
pected identity  beyond  all  question  ;  and  the  Congo  became 
known  as  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Africa,  ranking,  with  the 
great  Zambesi,  next  to  the  Niger  in  importance. 

25.  For  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  societies  and  persons 
of  various  nations,  engaged  in  explorations,  in  the 

XntcfoauODal 

promotion  of  scientific  pursuits  and  the  commer-  Association  of 
cial  development  of  Africa,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  far  as  possible,  abolish  the  slave-trade,  the  International 
Association  of  the  Congo  was  founded  in  1876,  by  Leopold, 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  out  of  his  private  means. 

The  French  section  of  the  Association,  under  De  Brazza 
and  Dr.  Bellay^  explored  the  region  of  the  Ogow^.    The  Ger- 
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man-African  Society  sent  out  Pogge  and  Wissman^  who  ex- 
plored the  Angola  coast.  The  Belgian  Society  first  proceeded 
from  the  Zanzibar  Coast  in  opening  paths  into  the  interior 
for  explorers  and  traders,  and,  to  this  end,  placed  its  resources 
in  charge  of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  made  his  great  voyage 
of  discovery  in  1878,  gaining  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the 
Congo,  and  establishing  permanent  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Upper  Congo  for  the  use  of  tra- 
ders and  missionaries. 

The  Congo  Valley  is  found  to  be  intersected  by  long  rivers, 
many  of  them  navigable  to  their  source,  of  which  the  Congo 
extends  about  3,000  miles. 

In  the  rest  of  the  great  tract  there  is  a  large  number  of 
lakes.  The  population  of  the  Congo  Basin  is  estimated  at 
forty  millions,  and  that  of  the  Lake  region  is  believed  to  be 
equally  numerous. 

The  Upper  Congo  District,  particularly  the  elevated  coun- 
try between  the  lakes,  is  a  promising  field  for  colonization. 
Ivory  is  the  chief  product  for  commerce. 

In  1884  Stanley  transferred  his  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  to  Sir  Francis  De  Winston. 

26.  The  International  Association  of  the  Congo  was  sub- 
The  Congo  sequently  merged  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  con- 
Pree  State.  taining  a  population  of  from  twelve  to  forty 
millions  as  one  Independent  State  in  Africa,  constituted  by 
the  General  Act  of  the  Congo,  which  was  signed  by  the  Great 
Powers  at  Berlin,  February  26th,  1885,  which  defines  the 
limit  of  its  territory  and  guarantees  its  neutrality,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  Leopold  II,,  King  of  the  Belgians,  is  also  its 
Sovereign,  and  its  seat  of  government  is  also  at  Brussels. 

Counter  claims  of  France  have  been  adjusted  by  conced- 
ing to  her  the  north  shore.  England,  it  is  supposed,  may 
claim  mineral  regions  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  within  the 
grounds  of  the  Congo  State,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
discovered  by  Livingstone.     Preliminary  surveys  for  a  rail- 
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way  route  were  made  in  1886,  and  the  Congo  Railroad  from 
the  Lower  Congo  to  Stanley  Pool  was  designed  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1892,  and  other  railroads  are  in  progress. 

27.  Toward  the  close  of  1886,  Stanley  was  summoned 
from  the  United  States  by  King  Leopold  to  take 
the  command  of  an  expedition  into  Equatorial  l^clwof 
Africa  for  the  rescue  of  Emin  Facha,  a  German  ^'""'^  **»*=>»• 
scientist,  who  from  having  been  with  General  Gordon  at 
Khartoum  had  conducted  an  expedition  into  the  interior 
where  eventually  he  with  General  Casati  and  others  was  held 
captive  by  the  Mahdists. 

The  Relief  Expedition  under  Stanley  was  composed  of 
nearly  1,000  men  and  officered  by  heroic  young  volunteers 
from  the  British  Service.  After  its  disappearance  from  the 
outer  world  in  its  search  for  the  party  of  Emin  Pacha  the 
public  of  both  hemispheres  in  1888  became  almost  resigned 
to  the  fear  that  the  Relief  Expedition  had  perished.  How- 
ever, in  1889,  Stanley,  with  but  a  remnant  of  his  little  army, 
accompanied,  however,  by  Emin  Pacha,  Casati^  and  the  other 
rescued  persons,  made  his  way  to  the  Zanzibar  coast.  The 
story  of  the  disasters  which  attended  the  course  of  the  rear 
column  of  the  Relief  forces  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the 
civilized  world,  though  Stanley's  explorations  had  the  effect 
of  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  the  region  of  the  Lakes  and 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

28.  Emin  Pacha,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions and  sacrifice  by  which  he  had  been  rescued 
from  his  captivity,  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  Settiemeou ' 
to  return  with  Stanley,  and,  soon  after  arriving  ^  ««>peaii8. 
at  the  coast,  he  returned,  in  the  interest  of  German  explo- 
rations and  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  to  East  Africa  where  he 
remains. 

The  various  European  powers  are  in  possession,  respect- 
ively, of  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  by  their  jealousy  and  oc- 
casional encroachments,  as  in  a  late  movement  of  the  English 
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against  Portuguese  settlements,  cause  apprehension  lest  that 
Continent  is  destined  to  be  a  prey  to  the  ambition  and  ava- 
rice of  nations,  and  its  immense  population  destroyed  or 
made  worse  before  they  can  be  civilized. 

29.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  1888, 
The  work,  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Archbishop  of  Algiers,  who 
Lavigcrie.  f^j.  many  years  had  made  vigorous  efforts  to  save 
the  victims  of  the  African  Slave-trade  which  has  been  chiefly 
conducted  overland,  in  its  most  atrocious  forms  of  cruelty, 
by  Arabs,  personally  visited  the  seats  of  government  of  the 
Great  Powers  in  advocacy  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  slave- 
markets  in  North-western  Africa  as  the  most  effectual  method 
of  destroying  that  evil. 

To  his  influence  are  due  the  measures  of  the  Anti-Slave- 
Trade  Conference  at  Brussels,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
latest  International  Treaty  for  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade. 

In  justice  to  humanity,  mention  is  made  of  the  institution 
and  works,  even  to  the  martyrdom  of  several,  of  the  White 
Fathers  in  the  rescue  and  salvation  of  the  negro  captives,  and 
the  formation  also  of  communities  of  religious  women,  who 
with  sublime  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  devote  themselves  to 
saving  the  captive  negresses  (the  worst  treated  victims)  — 
institutions  which  were  formed  by  the  great-souled  Lavigerie. 

These  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  World  to  the  present 
time  reach  their  conclusion  during  the  commemoration  of 
the  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  this  Hemisphere 
by  Christopher  Columbus.  From  the  elevation  to  which  that 
discovery  has  in  time  raised  mankind  —  and  through  the 
focus  attained  by  knowledge  and  the  philosophy  of  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  events  derived  from  the  learning,  ex- 
perience, and  achievements  of  all  the  men  of  past  ages  — 
we  have  been  enabled  to  survey  the  whole  expanse  of  human 
history  and  understand  its  particular  events,  their  sources 
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and  causes,  and  we  are  thereby  the  more  bound  to  profit  by 
the  import  of  their  teachings  for  our  guidance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  great  trusts  confided  to  our  charge  as  citizens  of 
these  United  States. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  Republic  the  actual  gov- 
ernments of  the  nations  were  exercised  as  the  personal 
dominion  of  kings  or  despots,  and  their  subjects  were  held 
as  the  personal  property  of  their  ruler,  without  any  right  of 
their  own  inconsistent  with  his  will  and  without  the  right 
even  of  self-expatriation  (as  is  claimed  to  this  day)  —  while 
in  truth  all  government  is  Divinely  ordained  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  people. 

The  progress  and  advancement  of  mankind,  however,  be- 
came so  developed  that  —  as  from  the  beginning  —  the  people 
of  this  Republic  appoint  their  own  trustees  of  the  government. 
At  the  same  time  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  citizen  are 
trusts  to  be  exercised  for  the  common  weal  with  no  less 
sacredness  than  for  his  own  benefit,  for  the  performance  of 
which  each  man  is  accountable  to  the  Source  and  Giver 
of  all.     For,  the  Soul  is  the  actual  man. 

"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  Soul." 

The  conclusion  must  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  that  as  the 
trust  in  each  citizen  is  vested  for  immortal  ends,  so  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Republic  must  be  held  sacred  and  made  per- 
petual. So,  too,  must  the  equal  rights  of  every  man  be  so 
inviolable  that  the  denial  of  any  of  them  would  be,  as  it 
were,  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric. 

The  recital,  in  the  pages  of  this  Epitome,  substantially 
establishes  the  truth  of  the  declaration  in  the  Introduction  to 
Part  T.  that  God  governs  the  world. 

By  no  events  has  this  been  more  clearly  illustrated  than  by 
His   opening   to   man's   view,    through   His   inspiration    of 
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Columbus,  and  to  the  possession  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
this  new  Continent ;  His  leading  the  people  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  and  establishing 
them  with  free  institutions  in  this  New  World ;  His  favoring 
them  with  success  against  discouraging  odds  in  their  triumph 
over  the  principles  of  monarchical  dominion  and  vassalage 
of  the  people,  which  George  III.  and  the  ruling  classes  of 
Great  Britain  strove  to  yoke  them  under,  in  violation  of  the 
Great  Charters ;  His  giving  them  Washington  and  the  other 
great  patriots  as  leaders,  and  giving  them  at  the  crisis  the  sup- 
port of  allies,  which  enabled  them  to  secure  by  the  triumph  at 
Yorktown  the  accomplishment  of  American  Independence ; 
His  guidance  to  the  formation  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  preservation  of  the  Republic 
in  its  entirety  against  disunion,  and  finally  decreeing,  through 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  from  the  slavery  originally  im- 
posed on  the  Colonies  against  their  will  by  England,  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  all  His  children,  for  the  perpetuity 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  so  long  as  its  citizens  are 
true  to  God  and  their  Country. 

«*  AS  GOD  WAS  WITH  OUR  FATHERS,  SO   MAY  HE  BE  WITH  US." 
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Act,  American  duties,  166. 
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Act  of  Settlement,  1S9. 
Act,  VI.  Geo.  I.,  159. 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  385. 
Adams,  Professor,  352. 
Addington,  246. 
Addison,  154,  204,  216. 
Adrian  VI.,  25. 
Afghanistan,  250. 
African  slaves,  160. 

Ahibaroa  Claims,  330,  406. 

Alaska,  407. 

Albert  of  Brandenbuiig,  25. 

Albert,  Prince,  259,  266,  328. 

Albigenses,  21,  39. 

Albuquerque.  9. 

Alembert,  D',  209. 

Alexander  I.  (ot    Russia),    233,  236,  267, 

268,  280;  do.  II.,  314,  315,  318,  325; 

do.  III.,  318. 
Alesds  (of  Russia),  139. 
Alfieri,  212. 

Alfonso  XII.  (of  Spain),  322. 
Algeria,  269. 
Algiers,  42. 

Alphonso  I.  (of  Portugal),  2. 
Alsace,  8i,  9a,  93,  305. 
Alva,  Duke  of,  ^7,  48,  69. 
Alvinzy,  General.  224. 
Amadeus  MI.  (of  Savojr),  54;  do.  VIII.,  54. 
Amadeus,  King  of  Spain,  321. 
America,  7,  45,  163,  166-168,  171-174,  364- 

416. 
Amerigo  Vespacd,  10. 
American  colonies,   163-168,  169-171,  174, 
^    .178,328,338. 
Anti-Amencan  policy,  330. 
Amoy,  259. 
Amsterdam,  co,  236. 
Amsterdaun,  New,  119. 
Amurath  I.  (Sultan),  5;  do.  II.,  6. 


Anabaptists,  46. 

Anne  Hyde,  1^4. 

Anne  of  Austria,  85. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  58. 

Anne  of  England,  98, 129,  154, 156, 158,  257 

Anson,  Admiral,  161. 

Antoinette,  Marie,  184,  187,  aoo. 

Antwerp,  42,  43,  44,  45»  48,  5o»  a40,  282. 

Arabi  Rtsha,  342. 

Aripyle,  Duke  of,  122. 

Anosto,  74. 

Aristotle,  129. 

Arkwright.  170,  205. 

Armada,  The,  68. 

Armenia,  317. 

Amaud,  St.,  325. 

Arthur,  President,  409. 

Articles,  The  Six,  59,  61. 
The  Forty-two,  61. 
The  Thirty-nine,  65. 

Ascot,  Nabob  of,  170. 

Ashley,  Lord,  256. 

Asiento,  The,  157. 

Atahualpa,  368. 

Athens,  Athenians,  102. 

Atterbury,  159. 

Augsburg,  26,  29. 

Augustus  (of  Poland),  142. 

Australia,  418. 

Australasia,  165,  222,  245. 

Austria,  (see  Hapshurg\  3,  25,  S9f  53,  ?6-8i, 
97,  102-103,  108,  150,  152,  153,  159,  161, 
171, 190-193,  224-228,  231,  235,237,246, 
274,  27M80,  282-292,  317,  324. 

Auta  da  Fe,  40. 

Avignon,  225. 

AzegUo,  D',  288. 

Azores,  8. 

Azov  (the  town),  140. 

Aztecs,  365. 

Babington  Conspiracy,  67. 

Bach,  219. 

Bacon,  Lord,  103,  129-13 1. 

Baden,  292,  305. 

Baffin,  420. 

Ba^ration,  General,  236. 

Baiazet,  5. 

Balfour.  A.  J.,  345. 

Bank  of  England,  127. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  381. 

Ba^*aci  355. 
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Baner  (Swedish  geneial),  8a 

Bantnr,  177. 

Barcelona,  11. 

Barebones  Parliament,  115. 

Bartre,  194,  197,  aoj. 

Barras,  zox. 

Barri,  Madame  du,  183,  184. 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonali,  178. 

Barrow,  Sir  Jolm,  432. 

Barth,  Dr.,  419. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  Massacre  of,  32,  34,  66. 

Bastille,  The,  188. 

Battles  (and  sieges)  ~ 

Abu  KJea,  343. 

Acre  (siege)  by  Bonaparte,  sas* 

Antietam,  397. 

Antwerp  (siege),  50. 

Ards-sur-Aube,  338. 

Areola,  335. 

Arcot,  162. 

Arques,  33. 

Aspem,  235. 

Auerstadt,  232. 

Austerlitz,  331,  246. 

Balaklava,  325. 

Bautzen,  237. 

Beachy  Head,  126. 

Beaumont,  298. 

Belgrade  (siege),  104,  151. 

Blackwater,  ^. 

Blenheim,  100. 

Borodino,  236. 

Boyne,  126. 

Brandywine,  169. 

Breitenfeld,  79. 

Buda  (siege),  103. 

Buena  Vista,  387. 

Bull  Run,  394, 

Bunker  Hill,  168. 

Cadiz,  68. 

Calais,  64. 

Camperdown,  171,  177. 

Canoia  (siege),  loi. 

Carberry  mil,  65. 

Gsrthacenia,  161. 

CastiglTone,  224. 

Cawnpore,  326. 

Cetate,  285. 

Ceuta,  3. 

Chalgrove  Field,  112. 

Chancellorsville,  397,  398. 

Chattanooga,  397,  400. 

Concord,  168. 

Courcelles,  296. 

Craon.  238. 

CuUoden,  161. 

Oistozza,  291. 

Delhi,  326. 

Denis,  St,  31. 

Dessau,  77. 

Detungen,  161. 

Douai,  98. 

Dover,  115. 

Downs,  115. 

Dresden,  238. 

Dreux,  31. 

"^     "     p  "4- 


Dunlar. 


Battles  (and  sieges)  Conttmud— 
Dunes,  The,  89. 
Dunkiiic.  116. 
EckmUhl,  235. 
EdgehiU,  112. 
El  Teb,  342. 
EssMng,  235. 
Estella,  321. 
Eylau,  233. 
Falkirk,  161. 
Fleurus,  199. 
Fontenoy,  161. 
Forbach,  296. 
Fort  McHenry,  349. 
Fredericksburg,  397. 
Frederikshall  ^lege),  144. 
Friedland,  233. 
(5ettysbuig,  398. 
Gibraltar,  170. 
Giuzgevo,  285. 
Gravelines,  68. 
Gravelotte,  297. 
Gubat,  343. 
Haerlem  (siege),  48. 
Hohenlinden,  227., 
Inkerman,  325. 
Ismail  (siege),  147. 
Ivry,  33,  34. 
Jamac,  31. 
Jemappes,  196. 
Jena,  232,  272. 
Kalafat,  28^. 

Kars  (siege;,  285;  another,  317. 
Khartoum,  342. 
Killala  Bay,  177. 
Killiecrankie,  r25. 
Kinsale,  70. 

Koniggratz:  see  SeuUiwa^ 
Kossova,  5. 
Landen,  126. 
Langside,  65. 
Laon,  238. 
La  Hogue,  126. 
Lech,  The,  79. 
Leipzig,  238. 
Lepanto,  53. 
Lexington,  168. 
Leyden  (siege),  48. 
Limerick,  126. 
Lissa,  291. 
Lodi,  224. 
Lucknow,  326. 
Lundy's  Lane,  384. 
Lutzen  (xst),  ^;  (ad),  237. 
Magdeburg  (siege),  78. 
MagenU,  386. 
Malplaquet,  98. 
Marengo,  337. 

Mars-la-Tour:  see  Vumoittt, 
Marston  Moor,  113. 
Mohacs(ist),  52;  (>d),  103. 
Moncontour,  33. 
Montebello,  385. 
Montereau,  338. 
Montmiiail,  338. 
Montreal,  163. 
Mottzon,  398. 
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Battles  (and  sieges)  Cantmutd^ 
Murfreesboro,  394. 
Namur,  126. 
NangiB,  238. 
Narva,  141. 
Naseby,  112. 
Navarmo,  243,  a8i. 
Newbury,  112. 
New  Orleans,  249,  384. 
NUe.  225. 
Nordlia«en.  79. 
North  Foreland,  115. 
Novara,  275,  277. 
Oltenitza.  285. 
Oudenarde,  98. 
Ourique,  2. 
Pavia,  28. 
Peterwardein,  151. 
Philadelphia,  169. 
Pinkie,  60. 
Plassy,  162. 
Plevna  (siege),  316. 
Pondicherry,  164. 
Porto  Bello,  161. 
Preston,  158. 
Preston  Pans,  161. 
Pultowa,  143,  M4. 
Pyramids,  225. 
Quebec,  163. 

Quentin,  St.,  30,  31,  64;  another,  304. 
Ramillies,  98. 
Rezonville:  see  VionviU*. 
Rivoli.  225. 

Rochelle,  La  (siege),  83. 
Rocroi,  89. 
Rossbach,  183. 
Sadowa,  290,  291. 
Saratoga,  169,  173. 
Sebastopol  (siege),  285,  325- 
Sedan,  298. 
Sedgemoor,  122. 
Senef,  93. 
Serinrapatani.  171, 
Silistna  (siege),  285. 
Solferino,  286. 
Solway  Moss,  59. 
Spurs,  of  the,  56. 
Steinkirk,  126. 
Stralsund  (siege),  77. 
Tamai,  342. 
Tchemaya,  287. 
Texel.  115. 
Trafalgar,  231,  246. 
Triconopoly,  i6a. 
Turin,  100. 
Ulm,  246. 
Ushant,  171. 


Valmy,  1^5,  196. 
Vienna  (siege),  la 
Vinegar  Hill,  177. 


1),  102,  103. 


Vionvillei  297. 

Wagjam,  235. 

Washington,  249. 

Waterloo,  239. 

Weissenbetg(or  "White  Mountain"),  76. 

Weissenbuxg,  296. 

Worcester,  115. 


Battles  (and  sieges)  ConclucUd— 

Worth,  296: 

Yorktown,  169,  174,  409* 

Zenta,  104. 

Zutphen,  50,  67. 
Barr<,  165. 

Bavaria,  to,  96,  08,  150,  232,  267,  292,  305. 
Bazaine,  Manhal,  296,  297. 
Bazeilles,  208. 
Beaconafield,  Earl,  337. 
Beaton,  Cardinal,  6a 
Beauhamais,  Josephine,  224. 
Beauregard,  General:  see  American  CwU 

War. 
Beccaria,  217. 
Beethoven,  360. 
Behring,  421. 
Belfast,  176. 
Belfort,  303,  304,  305. 
Belgian  art,  359- 
5*^]«:»««nj  SO.  a39,  ^67,  282,  283. 
Bell,  John,  390. 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  74. 
Bellin^fham,  248. 
Bellini.  363. 
Bern,  General,  277. 
Benedek,  Count,  290. 
Beml,  162. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  206. 
B^ranfifer,  354. 
Berkeley,  Geoige,  217. 
Berlin,  232,  274 :  do.  Decrees  (Napoleoa'sX 

Bernadotte,  145,  231,  338. 
Bernard  (of  Saxe- Weimar),  79,  80. 
Berthier,  General.  226. 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  too. 
Berzelius,  351. 
Bessarabia,  278,  317. 
Bessarion,  14. 
Bible,  The,  59. 

King  James,  107. 
Bibles,  Maxarin  and  Mentz,  15. 
Billaud,  194,  197,  203. 
Bill  of  Righu,  i24i  128. 
Birmingham,  170. 

Bismaxck,  IMnce,  289,  292,  307,  313. 
Black,  Joseph,  206. 
Black  Sea,  324. 
Blake,  Admiral,  115. 
Blanc,  Louis,  271. 
Bliicher.  238,  239. 
Boba^a,  37. 
BoGcacdo,  13. 
Bohemia,  4,  76,  150. 
Boileau,  136. 
Boleyn,  Anne^7,  58,  64. 
Bolingbroke,  Earl  of,  156-158. 
Bolivar,  372,  373- 
Bolivia,  372,  373,  374. 
Bologna,  274,  286. 
"Bomba,"  King:    see  Ferdinand  //.  of 

Na^s. 
Bonsu)arte,  199,  203,  224-241,  246,  249;  do. 

Joseph,  211,  234;  do.  Louis,  230,  2ti, 

236,  271 ;  do.  Louis  Napoleon,  271 ;  do. 

Jerome,  232. 
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Bonner,  BUhop,  60,  6a. 
Bonpland,  3^0. 
Booth,  Sir  Felix,  422. 
Bopp,  Frandfl,  349- 
Boroughs,  Rotten,  254. 
Bosnia,  277,  292,  3 'Si  317* 
Bosphorus,  324. 
Bossuet,  157. 
Boston,  167,  168. 

Tea  Party,  338. 

Port  BiU,  167. 
Bothwell,  65. 
Boufflers,  Manhal,  98. 
Boulogne,  61. 

Bourbaki,  General,  303,  304. 
Bourbon,  Anthony  of,  28,  30;  do.  line  o< 
kings,  33,  81,  loi,  150,  164,  167,  170, 

Isle  of,  1 6a. 
Bourdaloue,  137. 
Boycott,      " 


Brandan.  St.,  7. 
Brandenburg,  3,  92,  97,  148. 
Brazil,  o,  153.  3*7,  373,  374,  J75f  3 A  377- 
Brebeuf ,  Father  De,  378. 
Breckenridge,  John  C.,390 
Breda,  Declaration  of,  117. 
Bremen,  236,  266,  291,  306. 
Bright,  John,  259,  265. 
Brin,  48. 
Brissot,  194,  107- 
"  Brissotins :  "  see  GtromUtU, 
British  commerce,  266. 
Brougham.  250,  254,  257. 
Brown,  John,  389. 
Bruges,  42. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of  (at  French  Revolu- 
tion), 193,  194,  196. 

House  of,  158. 
Brusa  (or  Broussa),  5. 
Brussels,  47. 
Brydone,  Dr.,  2^0. 
Buchanan,  President,  389. 
Buckingham,  Duke   of   (James's    Reign), 
107;  (Charles  I.'s  rdgn),  83. 

(}eorge  III.'s  reign,  170. 
Buda,  103,  277. 
Buenos  Ayres,  370,  373,  374. 
Buffon^  214. 

Bulganans,  277,  315,  317,  337. 
BUlow,  238. 
Bureoyne,  169,  173. 
Burke,  Edmund,  165,  166,  170,  2x7. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  69. 
Bums,  Robert,  216. 
Burton,  Major,  429,  430. 
Bute,  Earl  of,  164,  165* 
Butler,  Joseph,  216. 
Butt,  Isaac,  334. 
Byron,  Lord,  281. 
Bysantine  Empire :  see  Grttk  Empire. 

Cabal  Ministry,  1 19. 

Cabot,  John,  379;  do.  Sebastian,  379. 


Cabrera,  319. 

Cabul,  2C9. 

CadoudaJ,  Georges,  23a 

Caesar:  see  Julius  CeKsar. 

Calais,  64,  65. 

Calcutta,  162. 

Calderon,  135. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  386. 

California  gold,  387. 

Calmar,  Union  of,  4. 

Calonne,  x8^,  186. 

Calvin,  Calvinists,  26,30,51, 32, 39,46,76, 8a 

Camoens,  74. 

Cambrai,  28. 

Campeggio,  Cardinal,  57. 

Campian,  67. 

Canada,  28,  90,  163-165,  183,  a4S»  349,  258, 

378,  379-  ^ 
Candia :  see  CreU, 
Canning,  Geoige,  251,  253. 
Canossa,  307. 
Canova,  220. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop,  123. 
Canton,  259. 
Cape  Breton,  377. 
CarafiFa,  36. 
Carbonari,  The,  274. 
Cariiampton,  177. 
Carlisle,  Lord,  257. 

Carlos,  Don  (of  Spain),  319,  320,  3*1,  jaa. 
Carlos  I.  (Porttigid),  323. 
Camot,  194,  203. 
Caroline.  Queen,  159,  25a 
Carpet  Baggers,  406. 
Carrier,  194,  201,  203. 
Carrington,  Lord,  170. 
Cartier,  Jaques,  28,  377. 
Casati.  437. 

Casimir  III.  (of  Poland),  $4- 
Castlereagh.  178. 
Catherine  ot  Arnigon,  56,  58,  61. 

II.  (of  Russia),  146,  147,  209. 

De  Medici,  30,  31,  32:  see  MttUdu 

Howard,  58. 

Parr,  58. 
Cathelineau,  i^. 
Catholic  Association,  251,  252. 

Emancipation,  176,  178,  252. 

League,  32,  33- 

Reaction,  The,  39. 

Relief  Acts,  176,  252. 
Catholics,  AcU  against,  67, 68, 106, 129,  159, 

166,  172,  173,  244,  307- 
Catholics,  105,  120,  123,  171,  248. 

Old,  307. 
Catinat,  Marshal,  05,  100. 
Cavaip;nac,  General,  271. 
Cavabers.  112. 
Cavendish,  Henry.  70,  207. 

Lord  Frederick,  341. 
Cavour.  Count,  287. 
Cecil,  Robert,  107. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto.  28. 
Centennial  Exhibition,  408. 

State,  The,  408. 
Cervantes,  53,  73,  135. 
Ceuta,  3. 
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Ceylon,  171. 
Chalmera,  Dr.,  261. 
ChAlons-sur-Marne,  296. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  344. 

Chaniplain,377.378- 

Channel  Islands,  245. 

Chanzy,  General,  299:  see  Franco-Xjerman 

Charette,'i98. 

Charles:  special  names   given  first,  then 
kincs  by  countries. 

Archdoke  (of  Austria),  129, 225, 226, 235. 

The  Bold  (of  Burgundy),  19. 

Albert  (of  Sardinia),  275. 

(1)  England:  Ch.  I.,  86,  108,  112,  113, 
114, 129,  158, 164;  do.  II.,  89,  92,  114, 
115,  117-121,  252;  Charles  Edward, 
159,  161. 

(2)  France:  Ch.  IX..  31,  32;  do.  X. 
(as  Comte  d'Artois),  189;  (as  king), 
aS3»  368,  311. 

(3)  Germany :  Ch.  V.,  18-20,  25,  26,  27- 
29, 42, 47,  M,  56,  7» ;  do.  VI.,  100,  150. 

(4)  Savoy:  CH.  III.,  54;  Ch.  Emman- 
uel, 54. 

(5)  S^in:  Ch.  II.,  95,  97,  128,  129;  do. 
III.,  152. 

(6)  Sweden:  Oh,  XII.,  141-144;    do. 

CHiarters,  The  Great,  125. 

Chartists,  258,  268. 

(Chatham,  Lord,  160,  166,  169.I 

Cherboux^;,  233,  240,  284. 

Cherubini,  3^. 

Chesapeake  aflair,  248. 

Chester  Castle,  331. 

Chili,  372,  374,  375- 

China,  10,  14,  2C9. 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  183. 

Christian  II.  (of  Denmark),  55;  do.  IV.,  77. 

Christina  Maria  (of  Spain),  319. 

Chiysoloras,  Emanuel.  13. 

Qvu  and  Reliirious  Liberty,  307,  381. 

Rights  BiO,  405. 

Service  Reform,  409. 

War,  The,  112. 

War,  The  Second,  113. 
Clapperton,  Captain,  428. 
Clarendon  Code,  118. 
Clarendon  (Hyde),  Earl  of,  ti8. 
Clarkson,  Thomas,  247. 
Clay,  Henry,  386,  388. 
Clement  VII.  (Pope),  28,  57. 
Clement,  Jaqnes,  33. 
Cleveland,  President,  409. 
Clive,  Robert,  162. 
Clontarf,  261. 
Clootz,  Anacharsis,  202. 
Cobden,  Richard,  259,  265,  328. 
Cobbett,  William,  250. 
Cochrane,  Lord,  281. 
Code  Napoleon,  192,  228. 
Oxrdon,  168,  245,  257. 
Coimbra,  3. 

C:oke,  Sir  Edward,  107,  xo8. 
Colbert,  90,  93,  94. 
C:olet,  14. 


Oltgny,  Admiral,  31,  32. 

College,  First  in  America,  378. 

C^Uot.  194,  197, 201,  203. 

(Colonies:  Portuguese,  8,  9,  375,  376;  Span- 

i*hi  364-375;  I>utch,  379,  419  ;  French, 
.  377^79.  418. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  10,  56. 
Commerce,  Modem,  is,  417-420. 
Commercial  Troty.  328. 
Commines,  Philip  ae,  43. 
Commons,  House  of,  Ptotestation,  108,  116, 

120,  157,  i6j. 
Common  Praver,  Booksof,6i,62,64, 113, 11& 
Commonwealth,  The,  115. 
Communists  (France),  209,  307,  311. 
Compensation  for  disturbance,  332. 
Concna,  Marshal,  321. 
Concord,  168. 
Cond^,  31 ;  (the  Great),  80,  89,  92,  93. 

de.  Prince,  194. 
O>ndorcet,  194,  204,  21 «. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine :  see  Rhine. 

German,  242,  290,  291.  ^ 

North  German,  291,  292,  306. 
Conformity  Act.  Occasional,  159. 
Congo  Association,  435 

Free  State,  436. 
Congress,  First  American,  168. 
Conservatives,  258.  3^3. 
Constance,  Council  of,  ai. 
Constantine,  Palaeologus  (Gfeek  Emperor), 

6. 
Constantine,  Grand-duke  (of  Rusaa),  280. 
Constantinople,  6,  12,  14,  278,  315,  317. 
Consulate  and  Empire,  224. 
Continental  System  (Napoleon's),  234,  236. 
Conventicle  Act,  118,  119. 
Convention  Parliament,  117,  124. 
Cook,  Captain,  420. 
C^per,  Fenimore,  414. 
Cope,  68. 
Cxjpemicus,  75. 
Corday.  Charlotte,  198. 
Comeille,  135. 
Cora-law  League,  Anti,  259. 
Cora  laws,  249,  259,  265,  323. 
Corawallis,  169. 
Corporation  Act,  118. 
Corporation  and  Test  Act,  252. 
(^orreggio,  72. 
Con-upt  Practices  Act,  33a. 
Corsica,  153,  184,  199. 
Cortex,  18,  364-368. 
Cotton  famine,  3^0. 
(}orvinus.  Matthias,  51. 
Council  of  Troubles  (or  Blood),  47. 
Couthon,  194,  197,  20I,  203. 
Covenant,  The,  114. 
Covenanters,  121. 
Cowper,  William,  216. 
Cranmer.  Thomas,  57,  62,  63. 
Crawford,  Sherman,  265,  328. 
Cr^mieux,  271. 
Crete,  10 1. 
Crimea,  The,  147. 
Crofters,  346. 
Crompton,  Samuel,  170,  206. 
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Cromwell,  89,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  125, 
173,  251,  265,  266, 

Richard,  116,  117. 

Thomas,  57,  58. 
Cuba,  164. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  161,  177,  257. 
Cyprus,  53. 
Czartoryski,  Adam,  a8o. 

Danby,  119.  lao. 

Daniel,  Father,  378. 

Dardanelles,  324. 

Daiien  Scheme,  128,  155. 

Darlington,  Lord,  170. 

Damley,  65.  104. 

Davis,  Sir  John,  Settlements  of,  329,  330. 

Davis,  the  navieator,  70. 

Davitt,  Michael,  335. 

Declaration  of  American  Independence,  169. 

of  Indulgence,  123. 

of  Right  (American),  168. 

of  Right  (In8h)>  i74- 
Defenders,  177. 
Defoe,  216. 

Denman,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  250,  261. 
Denmark,  169. 

Derby,  Earl,  266,  327,  331,  332. 
De  Ruyter,  Admiral,  119. 
Derwent water,  Lord,  158. 
Devon,  Earl,  266,  327,  331,  332. 
Devon  Commission,  262. 
Dillon,  John,  340,  346. 
Dionysius  of  Portugal,  2. 
Directory  for  public  worship,  113. 
Disraeli  (Beaconsfield),  266,  327,  331,  332. 
Dissentera,  120,  123,  173. 
Dominicans,  21. 
Donizetti,  163. 
Doria.  Andrea,  52. 
Dost  Mahommed,  269* 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  390. 
Dragonades,  The,  94. 
Drake,  Frands,  67,  68,  70. 
Dublin,  247. 
Dubois,  Cardinal,  182. 
Ducrol,  General.  302. 
Dudley.  Sir  Guilford,  61-64. 

Robert,  64. 
Duffy,  Charles  Gavan,  328. 
Dumouriez,  195,  196. 
Duncan,  Admiral,  171. 
Dundonald,  Lord,  375. 
Dungannon,  174. 
Dunkirk,  89. 
Dupleix,  162. 
Duquesne.  Fort,  163. 
Diirer,  Albert.  72. 
Durham,  Lord,  258. 
Dutch,  162 :  see  HoUand. 

East  India  Company,  70,  162,  167,  171,  256, 

326. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  125. 
Edward  I.,  66. 

Edward  VI.  (of  England),  58,  60,  61,  62,  64. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  2 18. 
Egremont,  Earl  of,  165. 


Egypt,  Egyptians,  12,  51,  225,  342. 

Elba,  229,  239. 

Elb^,  l>\  198. 

Elcano,  Sebastian  d',  16. 

Eldon,  246. 

Electoral  Commission,  408. 

Electorate  English,  331,  343. 

Electric  Telegraph,  323. 

Elizabeth  (of  England),  47,  63,  64,  65,  66, 
67,  68,  69,  70,  104,  118,  173 ;  do.  m.  Bo- 
hemia, 76. 

Embai^,  248. 

Emanapation  of  slaves,  377. 

Emerson,  415. 

Emigres,  The  (at  French  Revolution),  189, 

Emin  Racha,  437. 

Emmanuel  III.  (of  Sardinia),  153. 

Emmet,  Robert,  246. 

Encyclop^stes,  The,  204,  214. 

Engnein,  Due  d'.  230. 

England,  English,  27,  39,  45,  56-70,  89,  90, 
9».95»  97i  98-100,  104-129,  150,  I54-I78> 
183,  185,  197,  198,  199,  205,  229,  231- 
239»  »4i.  242,  269,  277,  279,  281,  282, 
285 :  see  Great  Brttain, 

England's  New  Progress,  323. 

English  Church,  61,  64,  105,  155,  157,  164. 
Colonies,  70,  163. 
Copyholders,  329. 

Episcopacy,  118,  125. 

Erasmus,  14,  21. 

Erfurt,  22. 

Espartero,  t2o. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  68,  69,  112. 

Eugene,  Prince  (of  Savoy),  98, 99, 100, 103, 104. 

Euler^  210. 

Evictions,  255,  338. 

Exclusion  Bill,  12 1^  122. 

Eyck,  Van,  the  (painter),  44. 

"  F's,  The  Three,"  333,  346. 

Factory  Act,  The,  256. 

Fahrenheit,  211. 

Faidherbe,  C^neral,  299 :  see  Fra»eo-X»tr- 

man  IVar. 
Fairfox,  112. 
Falk  Laws,  307. 
Family  Compact,  The,  164. 
Farnese,  Alexander;  see  Parma, 
Faust  (or  Fust)  (the  printer),  15. 
Favre,  Jules,  298. 
F<$nelon,  136. 

Fenianism,  330,  331,  336,  342. 
Ferdinand  (of   Arragon),   18,   19,  20,  40; 

Fenl.  VII.  (of  Spain),  319;  Feid.  II. 

(of   Ckrmany),   76-80;    do.   III.,    80; 

Ferd.  II.  (of  Naples),  276,  287,  288; 

Ferd.  I.  (of  Austria),  276. 
Fivre,  Le,  37. 
Fichte,  208. 
Field,  Cyrus  W..  407. 
Field  of  the  Qoth  of  Gold,  56. 
Filicaja,  Vincenzo  da,  103. 
Fillmore,  President,  388. 
Finland,  233. 
Fisher,  Bishop,  58. 
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Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  177. 

Five  Mile  Act,  118. 

Flanders.  41,  43.  44,  nQi  i^'* 

Fleunr,  Cardinal,  183. 

Flood,  Henry,  172,  175,  178,  217. 

Florence,  i4»  7«»  «o3' 

Florida,  67,  161-164. 

Fonseca,  Dedoro  da,  377. 

Foochew  Foo,  259. 

Food  riots,  249,  2^* 

Forster.  "  Buck-shot,"  33^339« 

Forty-«hilling  Freeholders,  256. 

Forty-two  Articles,  61. 

Fouchtf,  194,  20^,  229. 

Fou^uier  Tinville,  194,  202,  203. 

Founer,  308. 

Fox,  Chaj-les  James,  165,  170,  217,  245-251. 

France,  25,  27,35,  39,  56,  60-65,  79-»o'i  '»^ 

129,  150-158,  162-164,  169-172,  176-203, 

221,  224-240,  242,  26&-«72,  276,  279-287, 

292,  293-314,  319.  324i  37'- 
France,  Isle  of.  162. 
Franche-Comte,  91,  92,  93. 
Franda,  Dr.,  374. 
Francis  of  Austria,  267;  do.  Fran.  Joseph 

(of  Austria),  276,  292. 
Francis  II.  of  Naples,  288. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  166. 
Franciscans,  378. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  ao,  27,  a8,  30,  31,  56; 

do.  II.,  30,  31,  64. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  266,  290. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  165,  207;  do.  Sir  John, 

433 1  434. 
Frederick  (Elector  Palatine),  76,  107,  108; 
Fred.  William  (of  Brandenbuigg),  the 
Great  Elector,  148 ;  Fred.  I.(orPrus- 
sia),  149;  Fred.  II.  (the  Great),  147, 
i49-i<i,  183.209,  210,  216;  Fred.  WU- 
liam  I.  (of  Prussia),  148;  do.  II.,  192 ; 
do.  III.,  267^  273;  do.  IV.,  274,  289; 
Frederick  III.  (of  Saxony),  24. 

CHiarles,  Prince  (of  Prussia),  290,  295, 
296,  297  :  see  Franco-German  JVar ; 
Frederick  William,  Prince  (of  Prus- 
sia), 291,  296:   see  Franco-German 
War. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  a6x. 
Freeman,  Mrs.,  155. 
Free  Trade,  173. 
French  Directory,  248. 
French  in  India,  163. 
French  literature  (19th  century),  355,  356, 

357  ;  French  art  (x9th  century),  357. 
Friedland,  Duke  of :  see  WaUensUin, 
Frobisher,  70,  421. 
Froissart,  43. 
Frondeurs.  The,  86. 
Fugitive  Slaves,  388,  389. 

Galnsboro  (painter),  206. 

Galvani,  209. 

Gama,  Vasco  da,  9. 

Gambetta,  298,  313;    see  Franco-German 

War, 
Gardiner,  60,  62. 
Garfield,  President,  409. 


Garibaldi,  275,  286,  287,  288,  303,  326. 

Gay-Lussac,  352. 

(^aza,  Theodore,  14. 

Geneva  Discipline,  The,  68,  104. 

Genghis  Khan :  teitjenghu  Khan, 

(^noa,  xo,  52,  153,  267. 

Gensonn6,  194,  197. 

George  of  Denmark,  Prince,  154. 

George  of  Trebizond,  14. 

George  I.  (of  England),  145,  158,  159,  \^^^ 
«74. 
II.,  160,  163. 

III.,  163, 170-173P  178,248, 250.  253,  325. 
IV..  248,  250. 

Georgia,  161,  167. 

Gerard,  Balthazar,  50. 

Gerard,  Marshal,  28a. 

Gerbert :  see  Sylvester  II.  {Pope). 

German  literature  (z9th  century),  356;  do. 
art,  358. 

Germans,  Germany  (medixval  and  mod- 
em), 15,  18,  24,  25,  29,  75-82,  100,  129, 
171,  219,  226,  236,  237,  240,  246,  273, 
274,  289-308. 

Ghent,  42,  46,  49»  a39« 

Giaours,  53. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  2x7. 

Gibbons,  Orlando,  219. 

Gibraltar,  loi,  X57. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  7a 

Girondists,  104,  197. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  266,  276,  327,  330-347* 

Glasgow,  156. 

Glencoe,  Nlassacre  of,  126. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  129. 

Gluck,  2x9. 

Goa,9. 

Goderick,  254. 

Godolphin,  155,  156. 

Goeben,  General  von,  304. 

Goethe,  X96,  2x3. 

Gold  Coast  (Africa),  8. 

Goldoni,  2x7. 

Goldsmith  (poet),  204,  216. 

Gonsalvo,  de  Cordova,  19. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  7,  8,  9,  X2,  171. 

Gordon,  General,  342. 

Gorgei,  277. 

Goflchen,  34^. 

Cknigh,  Lord,  a66. 


Gounod,  364. 
Gourko,  General,  3x7. 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  x66. 


Graham  of  Claverhoose,  12 1. 

Grand  Remonstrance,  x  12. 

Grant,  General  and  lYesident,  306. 

Granvella,  46. 

(Srattan,  x8,  X73-X78,  217,  246,  248,  254. 

Great  Britain,  156,  158,  162,  164,  X65:  see 

England. 
Cvreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  242-266,  333-347. 
Great  Lakes,  The,  X63. 
Greece,  Oeeks  (modem),  241,  253,  28x,  282, 

3x8. 
Greek  (Byzantine)  Empire,  5 :  see  Constant 

tuuMe  and  Turks. 
Green,  John  Richard,  X77. 
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Gregorian  Calendar,  162. 

Gregory  XIII.  (Pope),  36,  i6a;  Gf«g.  the 

Great  (Pope),  218. 
Grenada,  164. 
Grenville,  165,  246,  247. 
Grey,  Earl,  171,  254,  256. 

Lady  Jane,  61,  62. 

Thomas,  216. 
Grtfvy.  President,  314. 
Griffitn's  valuation,  336. 
Grimm,  Jacob,  349. 
Gnxyn,  14. 
Groans,  359. 
"Gueux,^'^Thc,  46. 
Guido,  d'Aretino,  21S. 
Guise,  Duke  of,  29,  30-33  ;  Guises,  The,  30- 

33;  do.  Henry  of,  31-33. 
Guirot,  269,  270,  312,  353. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  106. 
Gustavus  I.  (of  Sweden)  (Gustavus  Vasa), 

55r  78:  ao.  III.,  14s;  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus,  78,  79,  106. 
Gutenberg,  14,  15. 
Guyon,  (general,  277. 
Guy  Fawkes,  106. 

Habeus  Corpus  Act,  120,  177,  246,  248. 

Hadrianople,  5,  278,  317. 

Haerlenii,  48. 

Hague,  The,  50. 

HaTifax,  Earl  of,  165. 

HaU,  C.  F.,  424. 

Hamburg,  236,  266.  291,  306. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  218. 

Hampden,  112. 

Hampton  Court,  105,  113. 

Handel,  219. 

Hannilnl,  240. 

Hanover,  158,  160,  163,  164,  a29f  a3«i  *39» 

257,290,191.     . 
Hanoverian  succession,  155,  162. 
Hanse  towns,  236. 
Hardenbeig,  273. 
Hargreaves,  James,  205. 
Harley,  156,  157. 
Harrison,  Ben].,  President,  411. 
Harrison,  W.  H..  Preaideat,  386. 
Hartington,  Lord,  344« 
Harvey,  William,  131. 
Havana,  164. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  70. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  414. 
Haydn,  220. 
Hayes,  Isaac  I.,  4a5. 

President,  408. 
Haynau,  General,  277. 
Hayne,  Robert  V.,  386, 
Hayti  (Hispaniola),  11,  364. 
Hazehrigg,  112. 
Hubert,  194,  202. 
Helena,  St.  Osland),  239. 
HenrietU  Maria,  108. 
Hennr  VI.,  66. 

VI I.,  17,  56,  64,  104,  107. 

Vni.  (of  England),  28,  56, 6s,  64. 

II.  (of  France),  29,  305 ;  do.  III.,  32, 

33 ;  do.  IV.  32-35,  8a. 


Hemr,  The  Navigator,  8. 
IVitrick,  165. 

Herschell^  206. 

Herzegovina,  277,  292,  3«5i  3«7»  337- 

Hesse,  45. 

Hicks,  I^wha,  342. 

High  Church,  61,  121,  158. 

High  0>rami8sian,  Court  of,  64,  106^  xaj. 

Hill.  Rowland,  259. 

Hoche,  177,  199. 

Hogarth,  206. 

Hohenstaufen  Line  (Emperon  of  Ger- 
many) :  see  Suabian. 

Hohenzollems,  The,  148. 

HoUand,  12,  27,  41-51,  77,  81,  89,  91,  9a,  94, 
95»  97,  "5,  "9,  "o,  "9,  «40,  xSo»  >S8, 
161,  169.  171,  197, 199^  229, 236, 267,  aa2  ; 
do.  art,  literature,  saenoe,  359, 360. 

HoUis,  Z12. 

Holy  League,  56. 

Holy  Places,  The,  384. 

Home  Rule  movement,  343. 
BUI  (Gladstone's),  ^43. 

Horn  (Swedish  general),  79. 

HowanL  of  Effingham,  Lord,  68. 

Howe,  Lord,  171. 

Hudson.  Henry,  3^,  421. 

Hudson's  Bay  territory,  157. 

Hugo,  Victor,  355. 

Huguenots,  37,  3©,  32,  33,  47,  65,  8a,  83,  94. 

Humamsts,  The,  21. 

Humble  petidon  and  advice,  116. 

Humbert,  177. 

Humboldt,  |co. 

Hume,  Davia,  204^  217. 

Hungary,  Hungarians,  4,  51,  5a,  99,  102, 

„     '°*'  J5?;,?^7,  a?*,  a77,  a9«,  3a6. 

Hunter,  William  and  John,  206. 

Huskisson,  251. 

Huss,  John,  21. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  281. 

Iconoclasts,  The  (in  Netherlands),  46,  47- 
Impeachment,  108. 
Inaemnity  Act,  i6a 
Independents,  113,  114. 
India,  9>  10,  11,  164. 
Indian  Empire,  162,  260. 
Indulgences,  22. 

Innocent,  III.  (Pope),  40;  Innocent  XI. 
Inquisition,  The,  21,  37-4',  47i  64,  152,  32a. 
Instrument  of  government.  The,  115,  116. 
Insurrection  Act,  177,  247. 
Invindbles,  341. 

Ireland,  17,  18,  69,  70,  106,  112,  118,  125- 
128,  154,  178. 

Protestantism  in,  69,  126. 

Young  (party),  265. 
Ireton,  112,  113. 
Irish  Autonomy,  344-347 

Brigade,  126. 

Church  disestablishment,  334. 

Crimes  Act,  346. 

Crops,  263,  264. 

Famine  (the  great),  263-265. 

Famine  (1877-80),  337. 

Incumbered  estates  acts,  265,  339. 
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Irish    Landlords    and    tenants,    962-365, 

3*8,  340- 

Land  tenure,  329. 

Massacre,  z  14. 

Parliament,  ia6,  173*178. 

Union  with  Great  Britain,  178,  243. 

Volunteers,  174,  175. 
Irving.  Washington,  413. 
Isabella  of   Castile,    10,  40;    Isabella  of 

Spain,  319,  330. 
Italy,  3,  «3,  »5»  »8, 19,  37,  38,  35,  39,  56, 100, 

loi,   iS3i   158,  319.  aa^,  "6,  341,  367, 
•    ,,'74,  27s.  276,  377,  385-391. 
Italian  literature  (19th  century),  357. 
Ivan  III.  (of  Russia),  138;  do.  IV.,  139, 

Jackson,    President,    349,    385,   386;    do. 

"  Stonewall,"  General :  see  American 

CtvU  War. 
Jacobins,  The  (or  "  Mountain  "),  190,  193- 

303. 
Jacobites,  135,  136,  155  158,  r59,  161. 
Jacquard,  221. 

Jagellons,  The  (Polish  dynasty),  54,  55. 
'm,  116. 
I.  (of  Endand),  104,  139,  155,  158, 

164;   do.  II.  98,  I30-Z39,  Z54. 

III.,  i6r,  163. 

V'f  (of  Scotland),  59,  65,  104. 

VIII.j  161. 

Franas  Edward,  133, 
Janissaries,  5,  53, 103,  378. 
Japan,  zo. 
Jay,  John.  3z8. 
Jeanne  D\^bert,  33. 
Jefferson,  Thonoas,  383,  383. 
Jeffries,  Z33. 
Jenghis  KHan,  4 
Jenkins'  Ears,  z6o. 
Jennings,  Sarah,  Z55. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  3Z. 
Jerusalem,  334. 
Jervis,  Sir  John,  z7z. 
Jesuits,  The,  36-39,  zss,  368,  374,  307,  33a, 

378. 
Jews,  7,  8,  5i>  66,  zo6;  in  parliament,  337. 
Joanna  (of  Spain),  Z9. 
Jogues,  rather,  378. 
John,  Don,  of  Austria,  53. 
John  I.  (of  Portugal)  3,  8;  do.  II.,  9;  do. 

VI.,  322,  323. 
John  Van  Eyck,  43. 
Johnson,  President,  405. 

Samuel,  217. 

Sir  WiUum,  349. 
Joseph  I.  (of  Portu^),  153. 
Josephine,  Empress,  224,  23  z,  235. 
Joubert,  Geneial.  226. 
Jourdan,  Marshal,  Z99,  226,  231. 
Juarez,  171. 
Julius  II.  (Pope),  56. 
Julius  Caesar,  239. 
Juziius,  z66. 
Junot,  Marshal,  134. 
Junto,  The,  laS. 


Jussieus^  The  (botanists),  909. 
Just,  Saint,  Z94,  197,  203. 

Kanaris,  Constantine,  381. 

Kane,  I>r.,434. 

Kansas,  388. 

Kant,  307,  308. 

Kara  Mustafa  (Vizier),  zoa. 

Karlizigs:  see  CttrUvtngkm. 

Kazan,  Z38. 

Kellermann.  Marshal,  33 z. 

Kenmure,  Earl  of,  Z58. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  357. 

Kepler,  Z33. 

Khyber  ras,  359. 

Khedive,  343. 

Kherson,  Z47. 

Khiva,  315. 

KlopStOCk,  2Z3. 

Kossuth.  276,  277. 
Kutusoff,  Gezieral,  236. 

Labourdonnais,  Z62. 

Ladislaw  III.  (of  Poland),  54. 

Lafayette,  Z69,  z88,  Z90. 

La  Fivre,  37. 

Lafontaine,  Z36. 

Lapange,  azo. 

Lainez,  37. 

LaUement,  Father,  378. 

Lamardne,  27z. 

Lander,  Richard,  aA. 

Land  L««ue,  336 1 339-343. 

Langiewicz,  280. 

Langton,  Archbishop,  zas* 

Lannes,  Marshal,  33  z. 

Laplace,  azo. 

La  SaUe,  378. 

Lascaris,  z^. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  6a,  63. 

Latin  language,  za. 

Laud,  zo^  ZZ3. 

Lauderdale,  z3 z . 

Lavi^rie,  Cardinal,  438. 

Lavoisier,  210. 

League  and  Covenant,  zz8. 

Leboeuf,  Marshal,  295. 

Lebon,  Z94,  201. 

Lee,  General,  393,  etc.:    see   American 

CivU  IVar, 
Leeds,  Z70. 
Leibnitz,  ztt. 

Leicester,  Earl,  65,  66,  67,  68. 
Leo  X.,  33.  24,  25,  36. 
Leoiuurdo  da  Vina,  22,  25,  28. 
Leopold  (of  Austria),  Emperor,  92,  96,  97, 

102;  do.  II.,  Z92;  do.  I.  (of  Bielgium), 

383 ;  do.  II.,  283. 
Lescure,  Z98. 
Lesseps,  De,  384. 
Lessing,  212. 
Levellers,  IZ3. 
Leverrier,  352. 
Lewenhaupt,  (knenl,  143. 
Leyden,  48. 

Liberal  ftuty.  The,  357,  337,  343-347- 
Liberal  Unionists,  344. 
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Liebig»  351,  3$'* 

Lilly,  91. 

Lincoln,   Preudent.  390:    see    American 

Civil  War,  and  404, 40$ • 
Linnxos,  209. 
Lubon,  3,  153,  234. 


UthuanU,  54.  55- 
Liturgy,  English,  118. 


Liverpool,  Ix>rd,  34*^.  aso*  >S3* 

LiTingttonc,  Dr.,  431-434. 

Lollards,  The,  61. 

Lombardy,  101,  aas*  >4a,  a/Si  '^^  291. 

London  Times,  347. 

Longfellow,  415. 

Longstreet,  General :  lee  A  mtrican  CivU 

U^'ar. 
Lonsdale,  Lord,  170. 
Lords^  abolished,  114. 
Lorraine,  184.  30$- 
Louisiana,  378,  379,  383. 
Louis  of  Condi^,  30. 
Louis  II.  (of  Hungary),  52 
LouU  (of  France)   XlII.,  36,  82-84.;  do. 

XIV.,  84-101,  119,   125-129,    157,  i8a; 

do.  XV.,  181,  182,  184;  do.  XVI.,  181, 

184, 186,  187,  iQi,  191,  196;  do  XVII., 

239;  do    XVIII.,    229   (^  Count   of 

Provence),  239,  2M. 
Louis  Napoleon  (of  France),  266,  271,  272, 

283-287,  292,  292-298. 
Louis  Philippe  (of  France),  196,  253,  265, 

Louis  l!  (of  Portugal)*  3>3* 

Lou  vain,  43. 

Louvois,  93. 

Low  Church,  61 . 

I..oyola,  Ignatius,  37,  38. 

Liibeck,  236.  242,  291,  306. 

I^ucas,  Charles,  172. 

Lucas,  Frederick,  265, 328. 

Lucca,  Duchy  of,  267. 

Luddites,  249. 

Luther,  22-27. 

Lutherans,  25,  26,  46,  C5,  76,  80. 

Luxembourg,  Duke  of,  95. 

Lyndhurst,  257. 

Lyons,  198,  199. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  148. 

M'Clellan,   General:   see  American  Civil 

War. 
M'CIintock,  Sir  Leopold,  424* 
M'CIure,  Captain,  424. 
McDonough,  Commodore,  384. 
Macaulay,  Lord,  14,  19,  27,  38,  45,  76,  148, 
180,  197,  200,  353. 

Zachary,  247. 
Macdonald,  Marshal,  226. 
Mack,  General,  231. 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  258. 
MacMahon,  Marshal,  296,297,  298,  313, 3i4> 
Madeira,  8. 

Madison,  President,  2x8,  383. 
Magellan.  11. 

Magna  Cnarta,  108,  125,  165. 
Mahdi,  The,  34a. 
Maintraon,  AudAine  de,  94. 


Maksberbes,  18$. 

Malta,  101. 

Mamelukes,  asc. 

Mahrooud  II.  (Sohaa),  278* 

Man,  Isle  of,  S45. 

Manchester,  170,  331. 

Mandsville,  Sr  Jonn,  7. 

Manilla,  164. 

Mans,  Le,  302,  303. 

Mansfeld,  Count,  77. 

Manteuffel,  General,  300 :  see  Fremco^G^r- 

man  War. 
Mantua,  224. 
Mar,  Earl  of,  158. 
Marathon,  165. 
Marco  Polo,  7. 

Margaret,  Ducheit  of  PUma,  46. 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  56. 
Margaret  Tudor,  104. 
Marpret  of  Valois,  32. 
Mana  da  Gloria  (of  Portugal),  323. 
Maria  de  Medici,  35,  82. 
Maria  Louisa  (Empress),  235. 
Maria  Theresa  (of  Spain),  86, 94,  96 ;  do.  (of 

Austria),  150,  184. 
Marian  Persecutions,  63. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of ,  90,  98,  too,  142,  155, 

156,  240. 
Marquette,  Father,  378. 
Marriage  Act,  The  new,  257. 
Marsin,  Marshal,  98, 99. 
Martin  Marprelate,  68. 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  19 ;  do.  I.  (of  England), 

30,  56,  61-64;  do.  II.  123,  124. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  $9,  60,  63,  64, 6$,  66, 

67,  68,  104. 


Maryland,  380. 
Masnam,  Mis.,  156. 
Massachusetts,  165,  i 


5,  168. 
Massena,  Marshal,  326,  231. 
Massillon.  211. 
Matthias,  Kine  (of  Hungary):  see  Corvt- 

nus ;  do.  Emperor  of  Gemumy,  76. 
Maurice,  Prince,  of  Nassau,  50. 

of  Parma,  sa 

of  Saxony,  29. 
Maury,  417. 
Mavrocordato.  281. 
Maximilian  (Emperor  of  Germany),  19,  20, 

54 ;  do.  of  Nlezico,  371. 
Mayenne,  Duke  of,  33. 
Maynooth  College,  261,  332. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  15,  80,  85, 86,  89. 
Mazeppa,  143. 


Mazzim,  274^  275,  326. 

Meade,  General :  see  A  merican  Civil  War, 

Meal-tub  Plot,  The,  121. 

Mecca,  $1. 

Mechlin,  46. 

Mecklenburg.    Grand  Duke  of,  300:  see 

Franco-German  War. 
Medids,  The,  ia»  so,  31,  35,  71,  73. 
Meheraet  Ali  (of  Egypt),  279,  281. 
Melanchthon,  26. 
Melas,  General,  227. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  254-459. 
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Menschikofif,  ^25. 

Ment2  (or  Mainz,  or  Mayence),  14,  15. 

Metastasio,  aia. 

Metternich,  Prince,  276. 

Metx,  91,  a95,  296,  297,  298,  399,  305- 

Mexico,  18, 45.  364-369,  371,  387. 

Meyerbeer,  363. 

Michael  Angelo,  71* 

Michael  Feodorovich  (of  Russia),  139. 

Michelet,  354< 

Middlemen,  175. 

Middlesex,  Earl  of.  108. 

Miguel.  Dom  (of  Portugal),  322,  323. 

Milan  (city),  224,  227,  231. 

Milanese,  The  (Duchy  of  Milan),  3,  a8. 

Military  Parliament,  113. 

Milton,  John,  114. 

Minorca,  157, 164. 

Minority  Representation,  331. 

Mirabeau,  187^  190,  191. 

Mississippi  River,  163. 

Missolon^bi,  281. 

Modena,  Duchy  of,  267,  274,  275,  286. 
House  of,  158. 

Mohammed  II.  (Sultan),  6. 

Moldavia,  279,  286. 

Moliire,  136. 

Moltke,  Count  von,  290,  294 :  see  Franco- 
German  iVar» 

Molyneux,  173. 

Momoro,  202. 

Monarchy,  abolished,  114. 

Monasteries,  The  confiscated,  60. 

Monasticism,  36. 

Mongolian  race  (Moguls),  4,  5. 

Monk,  General,  1 14. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  120-122. 

Monopolies,  69. 

Monroe,  President,  384. 
Doctrine,  The,  385. 

Monster  Meetings,  The,  260,  261. 

Montaigne.  73. 

Montecucoti,  92,  93. 

Montenegro,  315,  317.  337- 

Montesquieu,  204,  314. 

Montezuma,  367 

Montmorency,  Constable  de,  31 ;  do.  Duke 
of,  84. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  21,  57,  58. 

Moreau,  General,  226,  227,  230. 

Morley,  Mn.,  155. 

Morpeth,  Lord,  257. 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  323. 

Moscow,  140,  236. 

Motley,  354. 

Mountjoy,  70. 

Mouravieff,  General,  28$. 

Mozart,  220. 

Mullingar,  261. 

Miurat,  Marshal,  231,  234. 

Murillo,  134. 

Murray,  £arl  of,  65. 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  355. 

Mutiny  Act,  The,  124. 

Mysore,  171. 

Nana  Sahib,  336. 


Nantes,  soi ;  do.  Edict  of,  34,  73,  82,  94. 
Napier,  Sir  Charles,  280. 
Naples,  Kingdom  of,  19,  20,  63,  loi,  164, 
171,  224,  226,  234,  267,  274,  275,  376, 

Napoleon :  see  BcnaparU. 

Napoleon    III.    (of    France):    see   Louis 

NapoUan. 
Nares,  Sir  Geoige,  435. 
Narvaez,  320. 
Nassau,  Lods  of,  47* 
Nationalists,  The,  343* 
National  L^^gue,  342. 
Navarre,  19. 
Navigation  AcU,  The,  115,  169,  251,  265, 

266.  323. 
Nebraska,  407. 
Necker,  185,  186-189. 
Nelson.  Lord,  171,  225,  246. 
Netherlands,  19,  29,  41-51,  63,  65,  67,  68, 

196,  225 :  see  Holland. 
Nevada,  407. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  164. 
Newfoundland,  157. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  131. 
New  York,  119,  165. 
Ney,  Maruial,  231. 
Niagara,  163. 
Nicholas  V..  14. 
Nicholas  (of  Russia),  280,  325. 
Niebtthr,  353. 
Niemen,  The,  236. 
Niehtingale,  Florence,  325. 
Nihilism,  318. 

Nile  :  see  Egypt  and,  430,  43 1. 
Ningpo,  259. 

Noncomformists,  120,  123,  160. 
Nonjurors,  124. 
Nordenskiold,  Professor,  422. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  60,  61,  65,  66,  170. 
North,  Lord.  166,  169,  170. 
Northumberland,  Diuice  of,  61,  63,  65,  66w 
Norway,  4,  27,  55,  144,  MS- 
Novgorod,  138. 
Nullification,  386. 

Obstruction,  135. 

O'Brien,  William.  140,  346. 

O'Connell,     Darnel,   247,    251-453,     356, 

260-265. 
(Ecolampadius,  26. 
Ohio.  163. 

Ohio  River,  The,  163. 
Omar  Pasha,  285. 
O'Neil,  Hugh,  69,  70. 
Ontario,  2c8. 
Opium  traffic,  259. 
Orange,  Prince  of  (the  great),  46,  49;  for 

another,  see  WiUiam  III. 
Orangemen,  177. 
Orford,  Earl  of,  160. 
Orleans,  299,  300,  301. 
Origans,  Duke  of  (the  Regent),  182;  do. 

"  Philippe  Egalit^,"  200,  269 ;  do.  Louis 

Philippe,  269. 
Ormuz,  o,  4x8,4x9. 
Oniaiplot,  336,  337. 
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Otnuui  Fuha,  316. 

Othman,  5. 

Otho  (King  of  Greece),  s8i. 
OdSf  James,  165. 
Oudinot,  General,  276. 
Overbury,  Sir  'nM>inas,  107. 
Oxenstiem,  78,  79,  80. 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  156-158. 

Puns  and  Penalties,  350. 

Paladines,  d'Aurelle  des.  General,  300,  301. 

Palatinate,  The,  76,  77. 

Pale,  The,  59. 

Palestine,  51. 

Palestrina,  218,  219. 

Palikao,  Comte  de,  297. 

Palissy,  Bernard,  73. 

Paimexston,  254,  326-330' 

PaloS,  II. 

Papineau,  258. 

™«uayi  373.  374.  ,        «      . 

Paris,  14,  86,  133  134,  183  (see  Rtvolutums, 

Frtncht  239,   240,  a6iB,  270-272,    284, 

298:   see   rranco-German   IVar,  and 

307,  3". 
Park,  Mungo,  427. 
Parker,  Matthew,  65. 
Parkman,  Francis,  378. 
Parliament,  Long,  64,  117,  118,  119,  120. 

The  Addled,  107. 

Supreme,  326. 
Parliamentarians,  The,  iis. 
Parma,  Duchy  of,  267,  274,  286. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  ,46. 

Prince  of  (Alexander  Famese),  50. 
Psurnell,  Charles  Stewart,  335,  339-348. 

Sir  John,  335. 

John  Henry,  335. 

Thomas.  335. 
Parry,  Sir  William,  422. 
Parsons,  67. 
Parthenon,  The,  loa. 
Tascal,  137. 

Paskievitch,  General,  280. 
Passive  Obedience,  105. 
Paul  III.  (Pope),  4«;  do.  IV.,  36. 
Peace,  Millennium,  324. 
Pedro,  Dom  (of  Brazil),  323. 
Pedro  V.  (of  Portugal),  323. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  251,  252,  259, 165,  366. 
Peelites,  266. 
Peep  o*  Day  Boys,  176. 
Pelham,  Henry,  160. 
Penal  laws,  118,  154. 
Pennsylvania,  167. 
Penny-postage,  259. 
Persecuting  laws,  69. 
Perceval,  247,  248. 
Perrv,  Commodore,  384. 
Persia,  Persians,  modem,  52,  279,  418, 4x9. 
Peru,  18,  45,  368-373' 
Peter  the  Great,  139-146. 
Peterborough,  Earl  of,  100. 
Peterloo,  250. 
Petersburg,  3x2. 
Petrarch,  13. 
PhUadelphb,  168. 


Philip  of  Anion,  129. 
of  Austria,  19,  20. 
de  C^mmines,  43. 
of  Hesse,  2^. 
II.  (of  Spain),  29,  33.  4an 


:*9. 


i.  (of  bpain),  29,  33,  4»,  44, 45,  47,  49 
w,63,67,68,  69  157;  do.  III.,  85 
do.  IV.,  91 ;  do.  v.,  97,  loi. 

Phillibert  of  Savoy,  54. 

Philippines,  164. 

Philology,  Comparative,  348,  349. 

Pichegru,  199,  229. 

Piedmont,  267. 

Pierce,  President,  388. 

Pigott,  347. 

Pilgrimage  of  grace,  58. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  xo8. 

Pinion,  9. 

Pittsbui^,  163. 

Pitt,  WUliam  (the  elder),    160-171,    178, 

Pitt,  William  (theyounger),  170, 178, 243-346. 
Pius  IV.  (Pope),  41;  do.  V.,  36,  66;  do. 

VI.,    224;  do.  VII.,   SSI ;    do.   IX., 

275,  276. 
Pizarro,  18,  368. 
Plan  of  Gampalgn,  346. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  414, 415. 
Poland,  4,  54,  55.  78,  '03,  »<H,  «39.  «4«,  «47, 

151,  279,  280,281. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  58.  63,  64. 
Polignac,  Prince  de,  268. 
Polk.  President;  387. 
Pombal.  Marquis  of,  153. 
Pompadour,  Madame  de,  183. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  369. 
Pondicherry,  162. 
Poor  Laws,  Amendment,  356. 
Pope  (the  poet),  154,  204,  216. 
Popes,  3, 22, 25,  36,  37, 38,  loi,  267, 386,  aSS. 
Popish  Plot,  The,  12a 
Portland,  Duke  dE,  170,  247. 
Portugal,  3,  9,  ",  ",  »7.  39,  45.  74,  84,  «5*, 

162,  164,  171,  a34,  a35,  322,  323,  375, 

3A  417, 418. 
Potemkin,  146. 
Poussin,  134,  135. 
Poyning's  Law,  17,  18,  172,  174. 
Premier,  Title  of,  159. 


Praemunire,  57. 

Presbyterians,  125. 

Prescott,  354. 

Pressburg,  51. 

Pretender.  The  Old,  123,  156-158. 

The  Young,  i59-»62. 
Prichard.  Dr.,  349. 
Pride's  Purge,  ii4> 
Priestlev,  Joseph,  207. 
Prim,  (jeneral,  320. 
Printing,  U,  15.  16. 
Privateers,  French  and  American,  173. 
Privy  Council,  128,  172. 
Proclamations  have  force  of  law,  61, 106^  107. 
Property  Qualification  BiU,  157,  336. 
Protector,  The  Lord,  115,  ii6w 
Protestants,  The  name,  25. 

Soooession,  The,  157. 
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Prondhon,  308. 

Pnusia,  i4«-i5>f  «6a,  i69,'i9i-i93,  199, 131, 

231, 236, 237, 239,  267, 272, 273,  a8o,  283, 

287-292,293-307. 
Ptolxmus  (astronomer),  75. 
Punjaub,  266. 

Puriums,  66,  68,  69,  105,  108,  117. 
Pym,  108. 

Quebec,  163. 
Queen's  Colleges,  262. 
University,  262. 

Rabelais,  28,  73. 
Radne.  135,  136. 
Radetzky,  Marshal,  275. 
Raslan,  Lord,  325. 
Rauways,  323. 
Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  70,  X07. 
Raphael,  71. 
Ratazzi,  288. 
Ravaillac,  35. 
Rebellion,  Tyrone's,  69. 
Reciprocity  Bill.  251  • 
Reconstruction  Measures,  405' 
Reform  Act,  Municipal,  256. 

Bill,  170,  aw.  256,  saSi  3*7i  330- 
Reform,  Second  Great,  331. 

Third  Great,  343- 
Reformation.  16,  21-27,  34>  35>  S^* 
Regency  Bill,  248. 
Regici<ies,  117. 
Regium  Donum,  332. 
Reichstadt,  Duke  of,  235. 
Rembrandt,  i34* 
Renaissance,  The,  17,  ai. 
Repeal  Association,  260,  261. 

Year,  The  Great,  260. 
Republic,  French,  171. 
Republicans,  Red  (France),  3o8~3i3' 
Requesens,  48. 
Reuchlin,  21. 
Revolution,  French  (1789),  171,  176,   179- 

203,  241,  242 ;  do.  (1830),  253,  268.  313  ; 

do.  (1848),  26s,  270,  271,275 ;  do.  (1870), 

298. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  206. 
Rhine,  Confederation  of  the,  232. 
Rhodes,  51. 
Rlchey.  3*8,  346.     , 
Richardson,  Samuel,  217. 
Richlieu,  80,  82-85,  «35- 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  169. 
Ridley,  62,  63. 
Rio  Janeiro,  376,  377. 
Rizzio,  65. 

Robertson,  WUliam,  217. 
Robespierre^  190,  194,  197,  203. 
Rochejaquehn,  La,  198. 
Rockingham,  Earl  of,  165,  166,  169. 
Rohlfs,  Mr.  439. 
Roland,  Maibme,  197,  200. 
Rollin,  Ledru,  271. 
Romanoffs  (of  Russia),  139. 
Rome.  28,  226,  236,  274,  275,  288,  289. 
Romilly,  Samuel,  2c i. 
Roon,  von,  Ckneral,  289. 


Root  and  Branch  Bill,  iis. 

Rosny,  Baron  de,  34. 

Ross.  Sir  John,  422 ;  do.  Sir  James,  436* 

Rossini,  363. 

Rotten  Boroughs,  170,  171. 

Rotterdam,  50. 

Roumania,  286,  3x5,  317. 

Roundheads,  112. 

Rousseau,  204,  215. 

Royal  Society,  130. 

Rovalists,  The,  ii6. 

Rubens,  133. 

Rudolii  Pfot,  The,  66. 

Rudolph  (Emperor  of  Germany),  76. 

Rump  Parliament,  114-117. 

Rupert,  Prince,  112. 

332: 


Russel 


I  «30. 
ill.  Lord 


John,  250,  252,  260,  26s,  s66, 


§1'  S!i?f***'  333,  334. 

Sir  William,  121. 
Russia,  78,  137-147,  150,  169,  171,  226,  231, 

233,  236,  241,  a77-a8i,  285,  286,  314- 
^     318,  t24,  325. 
Russian  Literature,  209. 
Rutland,  Duke  of2i7o. 
Rye  House  Plot,  The,  121. 

Sacheverell,  156,  157. 
Salic  Law,  257. 
Salisbury,  Countess  of,  58. 

Earl  of,  107,  343-347* 
Salvador,  St.,  11. 
Sand,  (jeoiges,  356. 
Sandwith,  Dr.,  285. 
Sanscrit,  ^49. 
Sardinia  (the  island),  20,  loi ;  do.  Kingdom 

of,  153,  "4,  267,  274,  275,  276,  285,  286- 

288. 
Sarsiield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  126. 
Savoy,  54,  118,  129. 

House  of,  158. 
Saxony  (Electorate  and  Kingdom  of),  as, 

*4,  25,  150,  as?,  a67,  290,  292,  305,  306; 

do.  Crown-Prince  of :  see  Frane^^Gtr' 

man  ]Vetr. 
Scallawags,  406. 
Scandinavians,  7. 
Scharnhorst,  Goieral,  273. 
Schiller,  212,  213,  214. 
Schism  Act,  157,  159. 
Sch5£Fer,  14. 
Schdnbrunn,  231,  235. 
Schubert,  361. 
Schumann,  361. 
Schwarzenberg,  Prince,  238. 
Schweinfurth,  Dr.,  429. 
Sdnde,  260. 
Sdo,  281. 
Scone,  114. 

Scotland   39,  56, 60,  65,  107,  iia-is8,  155* 
158,  161,  178,346. 

Church  of,  156. 
Scott,  Dred,  389. 

Sir  Walter.  253. 

Winfield,  387. 
Scottish  Act  of  Union,  243. 
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Scottish  Invasioii,  114. 

Isles,  346. 
Search,  Ri«:ht  of,  348. 
Sebastopol,  285. 
Security,  Act  of,  155. 
Selden,  108. 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  113. 
Seliml.  (Sultan).  51. 
Septennial  Act,  The,  xsS. 
Serrano,  Marshal,  320,  321. 
Servia,  5,  277,  315.  317,  337. 
Settlement,  Act  of,  156,  158. 
Sevign^,  Madame  de,  139. 
Sexton,  Thomas,  340. 
Seymour,  Jane,  58. 

William,  107. 
Sfona,  Francesco,  3. 
Shaftesbury,  256. 
Shakspeare,  75. 
Shanghai,  259. 
Sharpe,  Archbishop,  121. 
Shelbume,  Lord,  169. 

Sheridan,  General :    see  A  mgrkan    CivU 
War. 

Richard  Brinsley,  218. 
Sherman ,  General:  see  w4  mgrican  CivU  War. 
Shiel,  251. 
Ship  Money,  112. 
Shrewsbury,  158. 
Sicily,  63,  loi.  267,  274,  276,  288. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  67. 
Sigismund  (Emperor),  148. 
Sinstria,  278. 
Simnel,  I^mbert,  17. 
Simon,  St.,  Due  de,  211;  St.  Simon,  the 

Communistic  writer,  308. 
Sismondi,  353. 
Six  Acts,  The,  250. 
Six  Articles,  The,  59,  61. 
SixtusIV.(Pope).4i. 
Skobeleff,  General,  317. 
Slavery  abolished,  256,  404. 
Slave  Trade.  70,  160. 

Trade  aoolished,  247. 
Slavonians,  5,  137. 
Sndth,  Adam,  206. 
Smolensk,  236. 

Sobieski,  John  fof  Poland).  ro3,  104. 
Soliman  (Sultan),  51 ;  do.  II.,  51,  52. 
Solomons,  327. 

Somerset,  Earl  of,  60,  61,  107. 
Sophia.  Electress.  129,  156,  158. 
Soto.  Ferdinand  de,  369. 
Soudan,  342. 
Soult,  Marshal,  231. 
South  Carolina.  386. 
South  Sea  Bubble,  150. 
Sovereign  Power,  limited,  326. 
Spain,  modem,  18,  19,  20,  27,  29,  35,  39,  40, 

45-50,  56,  63,  67,  68,  70,  89,  92,  94,  95, 

97,  100,  108,  116,  129, 150,  152,  153,  157, 

158, 161,  164,  i69-i73,.234, 236,  246,  318- 

SpaniMi  Fury,  The,  48. 
Americans,  70,  157. 
Spanish  Colonies,  z6o,  i6r. 
■     »  »54,  155- 


Spenser,  Edmund,  75. 

Spinoza,  132. 

Spires  (Speyer),  25. 

Spohr,  362. 

Stajfl,  Madame  de,  355. 

Stamp  Act,  165-167. 

State  Rig^u,  300. 

States-general  (France),  86,  186. 

Steam  Navigation,  323. 

Steele,  154,  204,  216. 

Stein,  Bu-on,  272,  273. 

Steinmetz,  Cveneral^  29^. 

St.  George,  Chevalier  de,  159. 

St.  John  (Bolingbroke),  156. 

Sterne,  Lawrence,  216. 

Stofflet,  19S. 

Strafford,  112. 

Strasbuig.  91,  93,  299,  305. 

Strickland,  66. 

Strode,  112. 

Stuart  Kings,  105,  1x7,  125,  129,  158,  164. 

Stuart^  Laoy  Arabella,  105,  107. 

Suez  Canal,  284. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  317. 

Suffolk,  Mary,  Duchess  of,  61,  107. 

Sully,  Duke  of,  34,  35. 

Sumner,  Charies,  388. 

Supremacy,  Papal,  63. 

Supremacy,  The  Royal,  57,  60,  64. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  162. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  60. 

Suwarrow  (or  "  Suwarof  "),  146,  147,  225. 

Sweden,  4,  27,  55,  78-81,  91,  95,  1x9,  139, 

U1-1451  «So»  169,  23a,  233,  237. 
Swedenboij^i  207. 
Swedish  Literature,  357. 
Swrift,  Dean,  154,  159,  172,  204,  ax6. 
Switzerland,  26,  53,  54,  8z,  94,  229, 236,  367. 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  50. 
Syria,  51,  225,  279. 

Tallard,  Marshal,  98,  99,  xoo. 

Tallien,  194,  203. 

Tamerlane,  6. 

Taney,  Chief  Justice,  389. 

Tann,  von  der.  General,  300 :  see  Franco- 

German  War. 
Tara,  261. 

Tariff  Reform,  260,  4x0,  41X . 
Tax,  Inland,  165. 
Tartar  Race,  4,  xo,  138,  139,  X47. 
Tasman,  4x9,  420. 
Tasso,  74. 

Taylor,  President,  387, 388. 
Teesdale,  Colonel,  285. 
Tegetthoff,  Admiral,  291. 
Tenant  Right,  262,  328. 
Teniers,  134. 

Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  406. 
Test  Act,  120,  122,  X23. 
Tetzel,  22,  23. 
Theatincs,  36, 

TWeny,  354- 
Theirs,  309,  111-3x3. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  X07,  xo8. 
Thistiewood,  250. 
Thou,  De,  73. 
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Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  408. 

Tilly,  Count,  77,  79- 

Timur  the  Tartar  (Tamerlane),  6. 

Tippoo  Saib,  171. 

Tithes,  172, 155. 

Tuhe  War,  157. 

Titian,  73. 

Titus  Oates,  120. 

Tone  Wolfe,  176, 177. 

Tonnage  and  Potmcuge,  106,  iia,  117. 

TorquemadjL4o,  41. 

Tory  Party,  The,  132,  i55-»58,  164,  a47i  3*7» 

339-347' 
Tontenson,  80. 
Toulon,  90, 198,  aoo,  soi. 
Toumay,  46. 
Tours,  30Z. 
Townsend,  Lord,  158. 
Trabizond,  7. 
Transvaal,  337. 

Treaties  (or  Peaces,  Alliances,  Conventions, 
etc.):  — 

Abc-ia-Qiapelle,  91,  161,  162. 

Amiens,  228. 

Berlin,  382,  286,  293,  317,  337. 

Breda,  119. 

Calmar,  Union  of,  4. 

Cambrai,  28. 

Campo  Formio,  225. 

Carlowitz,  104,  151. 

Cateau-Cambn^is,  30,  S4.  64. 

Catholic  League  (in  France),  32,  33 ; 

do.  (Germany),  77. 
Dover,  119. 
Frankfort,  305. 
Ghent,  240. 

Grand  Alliance,  97,  98,  129,  154. 
Hanover,  159. 

Holy  Alliance,  267,  268,  273,  276. 
Holy  League,  38. 
Hubertsburg.  151,  165. 
Hunkiar-Skelessi,  379. 
Jassy,  X47i  iS^i  278. 
Kainardji,  146. 
Kiel,  145. 
Limenck,  126,  154. 
London.  279. 
Luneville,  228. 
Nankin,  253. 
Newport,  114* 
Nimeguen,  93. 
Nystadt,  145. 
of  1812,  248. 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  49. 


Paris,  164,  169,  Z70.  285, 325. 
Partition  Treaty,  First,  96;  d«., 

^' 
Passarowitz,  isi< 

Passau,  39,  77. 

PUnitz,  192. 

Prague,  391. 

Presbui;g,  333. 

Pyrenees,  The.  89. 

Ouadruple  Alliance,  159. 

Rastadt,  loi. 

Ryswick,  95,  137,  139. 


Second, 


Treaties  (or  Peaces,  Alliances,  Conventions, 
etc.)  ConchuUd— 

San  Stefano,  317,  337. 

Seville,  160. 

Tilsit,  333. 

Triple  Alliance.  91,  92,  158,  159. 

Umon  of  Utredit,  49. 

Utrecht,  loi,  152,  157,  160. 

Versailles,  170. 

Vienna,  159, 160, 235 ;  another,  390, 334. 

Villafnuwi,  286. 

Washington,  330, 408. 

Westphalia,  80,  81,  148. 
Townshend,  Charles,  166. 
Trent,  Council  of,  41. 
Triennial  Act,  iis,  118,  137. 
Trinity  College,  362. 
Triple  Alliance,  119. 
Triumvirate  Ministry,  265. 
Trochu,  General,  299 :  see  Franco-Gtrman 

War. 
Tudors,  66,  104,  105. 
Turenne,  80,  89,  91,  93. 
Turgot,  185,  186. 
Turkestan,  4. 
Turks  (and  Turkey),  4-6, 10,  51, 52,  53,  loi- 

104,  140,  146,  147,  151,  152,   171,  326, 

241,  277-281,  285,  286,  292,  3«5-3«7i  3»4« 
Tuscany,  3  s,  236,  267,  275,  386. 
Tycho  Brahe,  75,  133. 
Tyler,  President,  386. 
Tyrconnel,  106,  133,  135. 
Tyrone,  Earl  of,  69,  70,  zo6. 

Ulm,  231. 

Ulster  Tenant  Right,  263,  338. 

Uniformity^  Acts  of,  61, 62, 64, 118, 381-416. 

Union,  Articles  of,  i  ^6. 

United  Empire  Legists,  358. 

United  Irishmen,  Society  of,  176,  177. 

United  States,  65,  169,  170,  331,  333,  348, 

254,  25813*4,  381-417. 
Utrecht,  49« 

Valenciennes,  46.  198. 

Van  Buren,  President,  386. 

Vandyck,  134- 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral,  1x5. 

Varennes,  193. 

Vasa,  Gustavtts,  55. 

Vasco  de  Gama,  9. 

Vauban,  90, 91. 

VaudoU :  see  WahUnses. 

Vega,  Lope  de,  135. 

Velasquez,  134. 

Vendee,  La,  198. 

Venddme,  Duke  of,  98,  loa 

Venezuela,  373,  373. 

Venice,  iz,  28,  52,  72,  loi,  103,   103,   iMi 

151,  335,  831,  367,  375,  388,  390,  391. 
Verdi,  363. 
Veigniaud,  194,  197* 
Vernon,  Admiral,  161. 
VersaiUes,  186. 
Veto,  351. 
Vico,  317. 
,  Victor  Amadeus  IL  (of  Savoy),  153. 
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Victor  Emmamael  (of  Sardinia  and  Italy), 

27^,  a86-a88,  321. 
Victona,  Queen,  257 ;  Empress,  337,  347. 
Vienna,  10a,  103,  140,  231,  235,  276, 277;  do. 

Congress  ot  (First),  239;  do.  (Second), 

266,  279,  282. 
Vimy,  Alfred  de,  35s. 
Vilh^,  Marshal,  98,  100. 
Villeroy,  Marshal,  98,  99,  lOO. 
ViUiers,  360. 
VirvinLa,  i6j,  167. 
Vladimir  (of  Russia),  138. 
Volto,  209. 

Voltaire,  204,  207,  215,  216. 
Voting  Cumulative,  347. 

Wagner,  Richard,  361. 
Waldenses,  54. 
Wales,  58,  xi6,  170. 
Walpole.  Robert,  1 38-160. 
WallachJbi,  279,  386. 
Wallenstein,  77-79. 
Warbeck,Pcrkin.i7. 
Wars:  wt^^lMi  NapcUoni  — 

Afghan,  259. 

American  Qvil,  324,  327,  390-404* 

Ashantee,  337. 

Austrian  Succession,  150,  i6o-i6a. 

Austro-Prussian  (1866),  290,  291. 

Bohemian,  75-77. 

Chinese,  259,  327. 

Crimean,  285,  324,  323. 

Danish,  289. 

Egyptian,  342. 

Franco-Austrian  (1859),  286. 

Franco-Cverman,  292-305. 

Fronde,  The,  86. 

Jenkins'  Ears,  160. 

Peninsular,  2«,  234,  247. 

Russo-Turkish,  315-317. 

Seven  Weeks':  see  AuOro-PmssioM, 

Seven  Years',  150,  151,  163,  164,  183. 

Sikh,  266. 

Soudan,  342. 

Spanish  Succession,  95-101,  155. 

■nlirty  Years',  75-8a. 

Turco-Russian,  337. 

Vend^  La    (French  QvU  War),  198, 
199. 
Warsaw,  55,  147,  280. 
Warwick,  Dudley,  Earl  of,  61. 
Washington,  George,  169,  382. 
Watt,  James,  170,  ao6. 


Weber,  361. 

Webster,  Daniel,  386. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  334,238,  240,  25r-a54, 

Wentworth,  Peter,  68. 

Werder,  von,  General,  300:   see  Fratu*' 

German  War. 
West,  Benjamin,  221. 
West  Indies,  67,  x&t. 
Westmoreland,  Ean  of,  66. 
Westphalia,  80,  81, 148,  332, 267. 
West  Virginia,  407. 
Whigs,  lao,  128,  154-158,  266. 
Whiteboys,  172,. 177. 
Whitney,  Eli,  384. 
Whitwoith,  Lord,  229. 
Wilberforce,  247. 
Wilkes,  John,  166. 
William  and  Mary,  123-127. 

I.  (Em^ror  of  Germany),  as  King  of 
Prussu,  280-2^,  298,  306;  II.,  300. 

III.  (of  England),  92,  95-98,  123-129, 
140,  154,  155,  173. 

IV^  253,  257. 

of  Orange  (uie  Silent),  46,  47. 
Williams,  General,  285. 
Winckelmann,  212. 
Windischgi^tz,  Prince,  277. 
Wittenber}^,  22,  23. 
Wittgenstein,  General,  236. 
Wolfe,  Genenl,  163. 
Wolsey,  Cardiiuil,  56,  57. 
Wolseley,337.J4a» 
World's  Fair,  The  first,  266,  324. 
Worms,  25. 
Wrangel,  General.  80. 
Wurmser,  General,  224. 
Wartemberg,  27, 232,  267,  29a,  305,  306. 
Wyatt's  Insurrection,  63. 

Xavier,  Francois,  37. 

XIII.  Amendment,  405* 

XIV.  Amendment,  405. 

XV.  Amendment,  406. 


Yeomanry,  Orang 
York,  Duke  of  ((S 
Ypsilanti,  281. 


orge  III.'s  son),  198, 199 


Zealand  (in  Holland),  42,  48,  49,  51. 
ZoUverein,  the  (Germany),  273. 
Zumalacarreguy,  319. 
ZwingU  (Zuinglius),  26. 
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APPENDIX. 


[The  following  names  of  noted  English  writers  shoold  haye  been  inserted  on  page  131.] 

Ben  Jonson,  1574-1637;  Francis  Beaumont,  1586-1615;  John 
Fletcher,  i 576-1625;  Phiup  Massingbr,  i584-i640»  are  famous 
dramatists. 

John  Milton,  1608-1674.  His  chief  poetical  works  are  "Paradise 
Lost,"  "Paradise  Regained,"  "Comus,"  "  L' Allegro,"  "II  Pense- 
roso,"  "Samson  Agonistes,"  etc.  Samuel  Butler,  1612-1680,  the 
author  of  "Hudibras;"  John  Dryden,  1631-1700,  author  of  a  "Trans- 
lation of  Virgil,"  "Alexander's  Feast,"  "Hind  and  Panther,"  etc.; 
George  Herbert,  i 593-1 635. 

Richard  Crashaw  (died  1650),  in  whose  "Epigrammata  Sacra" 
occurs  the  celebrated  verse  on  the  miracle  at  Cana:  "Nympha  pudica 
Deum  vidit  et  erubuit."  (The  modest  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed.) 
Abram  Cowley,  1618-1667;  John  Bunyan,  author  of  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  etc.,  1 628-1 688;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  1613-1671,  author  of  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  etc.;  Richard 
Baxter,  1615-1691,  a  celebrated  Presbyterian  minister  and  writer.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  1605-1682,"  author  of  "  Religio  Medici,"  etc.; 
Robert  Burton,  i 576-1640,  author  of  "The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
etc.;  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  1608-1674,  author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion;"  John  Locke,  1632-1704,  author  of 
the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  etc. 

[The  following  names  of  noted  writers  in  English  prose  and  verse,  whose  works  have 
obtained  renown  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  mention  of  some  work  of  each,  were 
intended  to  be  inserted  at  page  357.] 

Robert  Burns,  i 759-1796,  the  lyrical  poet  of  Scotland,  "A  man's  a 
man  for  a*  that,"  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night." 

WiLUAM  CowpER,  1731-1800,  "The  Task." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  i  772-1834,  "Christabel,"  "  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,"  "Aids  to  Reflection." 

WiLUAM  Wordsworth,  1770-1850,  "Ode  on  Immortality,"  "The 
Excursion." 

Robert  Southey,  i 774-1843,  "The  Doctor." 
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Lord  Byron,  1788-1824,  the  most  brilliant  of  poets,  <*  Childe  Harold'8 
Pilgrimage." 

Walter  Scott,  1771-1832,  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,*'  "The 
Waveriey  Novels.  *  * 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  1792-1822,  "  Adonais." 

John  Keats,  i 795-1821,  "Hyperion." 

Charls  Lamb,  i 775-1834,  "Essays  of  Elia." 

Thomas  Moore,  i 779-1852,  "The  Irish  Melodies,"  "Lalla  Rookh." 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  1775-1864,  "Imaginary  Conversations." 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (afterwards  Lord  Macaulay),  1 800-1859, 
"  Essays,"  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  "  History  of  England." 

Thomas  Carlyle,  i 795-1881,  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,"  "  French 
Revolution." 

Alfred  Tennyson  (Lord  Tennyson),  1809-1892,  "  In  Memoriam," 
"Idyls  of  the  King." 

Robert  Browning,  1812-1890,  "The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

John  Henry  (Cardinal)  Newman,  i 801-1890,  "Sermons  to  Mixed 
Congregations,"  "Lectures  on  University  Education,"  whose  writings 
are  deemed  the  model  of  English  style. 

John  Ruskin,  1819-  (mentioned,  though  still  living,  because  of  his 
mastership  of  English  prose),  "The  Stones  of  Venice." 

The  works  which  have  been  found  most  useful  in  compiling  the  portion 
of  this  Volume  which  treats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are :  — 

1.  "Summary  of  the  Principal  Events  in  English  History,  with  notes, 
by  Thomas  Haugbton.     London :  George  Philip  &  Son." 

2.  "The  Irish  Land  Laws,  by  Alexander  G.  Richey,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 
Deputy  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English  Law  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co." 

3.  "The  Irish  Problem,  and  How  to  Solve  It.  An  historical  and 
critical  review  of  the  legislation  and  events  that  have  led  to  Irish  diffi- 
culties, including  suggestions  for  practical  remedies.  London:  Ward, 
Lock  &  Co." 

The  last- mentioned  work  is  by  a  non-partisan  English  Protestant  of 
unbiassed  judgment,  and  includes  "  more  numerous  and  varied  facts  of  a 
political  nature  than  have  ever  before  been  brought  within  the  like  com- 
pass in  any  book  relating  to  that  country"  .  •  .  "facts  derived  from 
indisputed  chronicles  and  official  records."  In  giving  the  reader  the 
benefit  of  its  information,  in  a  compressed  form,  the  editor  has  neces- 
sarily borrowed  freely  from  its  language. 
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THE  INFORMATION   READERS. 


THIS   SERIES   is  significant  of  the  profound  change  which 
school  methods  and  theories  have  undergone  within  the 
past  decade. 

The  Information  Readers  are  issued  in  response  to  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  reading-books  that,  while  enlarging  the  vocabulary 
of  the  young  learner,  shall  tell  him  something  of  the  busy  work-a- 
day  world  around  him. 

1.  FOODS  AND   BEVERAGES,  by  E.  A.  Beal,  M.D. 

Contains  reading  lessons  on  the  various  kinds  of  Foods 
and  their  hygienic  values;  on  Grains,  Fruits,  and  useful 
Plants,  with  elementary  botanical  instruction  relating 
thereto;  on  the  effects  of  Stimulants;  and  on  other  com- 
mon subjects  of  interest  and  importance  to  all,  old  and 
young.     281  pages.    Cloth 60c. 

2.  EVERY-DAY    OCCUPATIONS,    by    H.    Warren 

Clifford,  S.D.  Quantities  of  usefid  facts  entertainingly 
told,  relating  to  work  and  workers.  How  Leather  is 
Tanned;  How  Silk  is  Made;  The  Mysteries  of  Glass 
Making,  of  Cotton  Manufacture,  of  Qoth  Making,  of  Ship 
and  House  Building;  the  Secrets  of  the  Dyers*  Art  and 
the  Potters'  Skill  —  all  and  more  are  described  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  with  wonderful  clearness.  330  pages. 
Qoth 60c. 

3.  MAN   AND   MATERIALS,  by  Wm.  G.  Parker,  M.E. 

Shows  how  man  has  raised  himself  from  savagery  to  civil- 
ization by  utilizing  the  raw  material  of  the  earth.  Brings 
for  the  first  time  the  wonderful  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  the  notice  of  American  children.  The 
progress  of  the  Metal-Working  arts  simply  described  and 
very  attractively  illustrated.     323  pages.    Goth  ....  60c. 

4.  MODERN  INDUSTRIES  AND  COMMERCE,  by 

Robert  Lewis,  Ph.D.  Treats  of  commerce  and  the  dif- 
ferent means  of  conveyance  used  in  different  eras.  High- 
ways, Canals,  Tunnels,  Railroads,  and  the  Steam  Engine 
are  discussed  in  an  entertaining  way.  Other  lesson  sub- 
jects are  Paper  Manufacture,  Newspapers,  Electric  Light, 
Atlantic  Cable,  the  Telephone,  and  the  principal  newer 
commercial  applications  of  Electricity,  etc.  329  pages. 
Qoth 60c. 
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PHILIPS'  HISTORICAL  READERS. 


z.  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  128  pages; 
38  Short  Lessons,  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes; 
63  beautiful  Pictures,  and  a  Map  of  England  and  Wales. 
Price,  36  cents. 

These  stories  from  English  history  form  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive  Reading  Books  ever  published.  Bach  story  is  not  only  well  writ- 
ten, but  also  beautifully  illustrated.  The  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qiieen, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece,  is  extremely  fine.  Altogether,  this  book  is  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  history. 

3.  EARLY  ENGLAND,  from  Pre-historic  Times  to  the 
Year  1154.  192  pages ;  54  interesting  Lessons  with  useful 
Notes;  94  attractive  pictures;  6  &ne\y  engraved  maps. 
Price,  42  cents. 

In  this  beautifully  illustrated  and  welKwritten  little  book,  the  story  of  the 
making  and  founding  of  the  nation  is  graphically  sketched.  The  opening 
section  contains  vivid  pen  and  pencil  pictures  (based  on  the  latest  antiquarian 
and  geological  research)  of  life  in  that  country  in  pre-historic  times  — the 
periods  of  the  men  of  the  caves,  the  stone-hatchet  men,  the  bronze-workers,  etc. 

3.  MIDDLE   ENGLAND,  from  1x54  to  1603.    356  pages; 

Price,  62  cents. 

In  this  book,  the  history  of  the  country  is  continued  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  when  tlie  welding  of  Saxons  and  Normans  into  one  compact 
people  commenced,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  modem, 
social,  political,  and  scientific  ideas  had  at  last  been  fully  thought  ouL  The 
aim  has  not  been  to  give  merely  the  '*  lives  "  of  the  kings  and  queens,  or  the 
records  of  war  and  victory,  but  to  present,  clearly  and  accurately,  the  real 
history  of  our  English  forefathers  during  what  may  be  justly  termed  the 
dicUiv* period  of  English  history. 

4.  MODERN  ENGLAND,  from  1603  to  1883.    272  pages. 

Price,  62  cents. 

In  this  book,  tlie  great  events  of  the  last  z8o  years  are  graphically  and 
succinctly  described  and  fully  illustrated.  The  high  educative  value  of  good 
pictures  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  tba 
illustrations  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Series.  The 
greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  an  absolutely  impartial  tout 
throughout  the  Series. 
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PHILIPS' 
GEOGRAPHICAL    READERS. 


THESE  READERS  have  been  most  carefully  prepared, 
and  the  publishers  feel  confident  that  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject,  the  style  and  quality  of  the  matter,  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  legibility  and  accuracy 
of  the  maps  and  diagrams,  the  books  will  be  found  superior 
to  any  other  similar  series,  and  will  render  the  study  of 
geography  interesting  and  attractive.  The  series  contains 
no  less  than  800  valuable  illustrations  and  maps. 

I.  FIRST  STEPS.  Part  I.,  explaining  **  plans  of  school 
and  playground,  the  cardinal  points,  and  meaning 
and  use  of  a  map."   With  word-lists  and  summaries,  32c. 

a.  FIRST  STEPS.  Part  II.  "  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  world,  geographical  terms  simply  explained  and 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  map  of  England,  and 
physical  geography  of  hills  and  rivers "    .     .     .     .     36c. 

3.  ENGLAND,   Physical    and    Political,   in   a  graphic 

narrative  form 43c 

4.  BRITISH  ISLES,  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA, 

and  AUSTRALASIA,  described  in  a  series  of  well 
written  sketches  of  voyages,  travels,  etc  ....     6sc. 

5.  EUROPE,  Physical    and    Political,    described  in  a 

series  of  narratives  of  voyage  and  tours.  With 
Appendix  —  Latitude  and  longitude;  day  and  night; 
the  seasons 75^* 

6.  THE  WORLD.    A  series  of  voyages  and  travels  in 

Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia.  With  Appen- 
dix —  Interchange  of  productions ;  circumstances 
which  determine  climate 86c 
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NATURAL   HISTORY  READERS. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 

Author  of  "  Homes  Without  Hands,"  etc. 


THIS  SERIES  OF  READERS  is  carefully  graduated, 
both  as  to  matter  and  language ;  the  list  of  words  for 
spelling  is  selected  with  due  regard  to  actual  experience  of 
children's  difficulties,  and  is  therefore  in  every  way  fitted  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  ordinary  reading-books. 

Nothing  more  readily  interests  children  than  animal  life. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  lower  readers  no  animals  are 
introduced  but  those  that  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  children ; 
the  subjects  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  way 
naturally  to  the  scientific  classification  introduced  in  the 
higher  books. 

FIRST   READER. 

Short  and  simple  stories  about  Common  Domestic 
Animals 25c. 

SECOND   READER. 

Short   and   simple   stories   about  Animals   of   the 
Fields,  Birds,  etc 36c 

THIRD   READER. 

Descriptive  of  familiar  Animals  and  some  of  their 
wild  relations 50c. 

FOURTH   READER.       . 

The  Monkey  Tribe,  the  Bat  Tribe,  the  Mole,  Ox, 
Horse,  Elephant,  etc 65c. 

FIFTH   READER 

Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  etc. 65c 

SIXTH    READER. 

Molluscs,  Crustacea,  Spiders,  Insects,  Corals,  Jelly 
Fish,  Sponges,  etc 650. 
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PHILIPS' 
GEOGRAPHICAL   CHART 

for  Elementary  Classes.  One  larflre  sheet.  Size. 
68  X  64  Inches.  Mounted  on  calico,  rollers, 
and  varnished $5.00 

Comprises  the  followlnflr:^ 

(a)  A  large  Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Part  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Illustrating  the  various  Geograph- 
ical Definitions,  Political  and  Physical. 

(^)  A  large  Pictorial  Scene,  illustrating  to  the  eye  the 
chief  Features  of  Land  and  Water. 

(c)  Diagrams  of  Schoolroom,  Schoolhouse,  and  Ground 

Plan  of  School  Buildings. 

(d)  Mariner's  Compass. 

(«)  Pictorial  View  of  the  Course  of  a  River,  from  its  Source 
to  the  Mouth. 

(/)  Diagram  illustrating  method  of  ascertaining  direction 
from  the  Sun  —  North,  Southf  East,  or  West. 

(^)  Map  of  the  Globe,  showing  Division  of  Land  and 
Water. 

(4)  Six  Typical  Heads,  illustrating  the  Races  of  Mankind. 

(0   The  Earth  in  Space. 

(/)  Diagram  showing  the  Curvature  of  the  Earth. 

The  above  Chart  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
will  be  found  extremely  helpful  in  class  teaching. 
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OBJECT-LESSON   CARDS. 


THE  GREAT  VALUE  OP  LESSONS  ON  OBJECTS 
as  a  means  of  elementary  instruction  is  now  so  gener- 
ally recognized  as  to  cause  an  increasing  demand  for 
appliances  adapted  to  this  mode  of  teaching. 

THESE  OBJECT-LESSON  CARDS  have  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  demand.  The  subjects  have  been  selected 
and  the  information  condensed  with  much  care.  Their 
special  feature  consists  in  the  subjects  being  illustrated  by 
specimens  of  raw  and  manufactured  materials  attached  to 
each  Card,  which  give  to  the  lessons  an  interest  more  vivid 
and  permanent  than  can  be  obtained  by  mere  pictorial 
representation 

COMPLETE    IN    THREE    SERIES. 

I.  THE  VEGETABLE   KINGDOM. 

Specimens  of  Leaves,  Flowers,  Nuts.Bark,  Wood, 
and  other  substances  attached  to  the  Cards,  illus- 
trate each  subject.    Set  of  30  Cards     .    .     .    .     $8.35 

II.  THE   ANIMAL   KINGDOM. 

The  subjects  are  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the 
Animals  referred  to,  and  by  specimens  of  Skins, 
Leather,  Wool,  Cloth,  Hair,  Fur,  Silk,  Feathers, 
Shells,  and  various  other  materials.  Set  of  14 
Cards $8.35 

III.  THE   MINERAL   KINGDOM. 

Samples  of  Ores  and  other  mineral  substances, 
wood  engravings,  and  manufactured  articles,  illus- 
trate the  various  subjects.     Set  of  14  Cards  .    .    $8.35 

The  sixe  of  e«ch  Card  is  aox  13  inches,  and  each  Series  la  enclosed  In  a 
handsome  wood  box. 

*  *  *  A  complete  and  detailed  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Card  will  be  sent 
on  application. 
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